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Preface 


Contributions’ special issues provide the occasion to highlight themes 
which, in the routine course, receive little attention in the sociology of 
India. The theme of visual culture is certainly one such, notwithstanding 
the crucial role of the visual media in the constitution and propagation 
of the ideologies we live by. 

This issue brings together scholars from a range of social science 
disciplines—from Sociology and Anthropology, from History and 
Politics, from Cultural Studies and Indology—to reflect on the social 
roles and contexts of a wide variety of visual media. These include the 
fine arts, chromolithography and popular calendar art, photography, 
theatre, popular cinema, documentary films and propaganda videos, 
cartography and architecture. A number of the articles illustrate the dense 
intervisual dialogue between these different media. Others focus on 
technologies of production, and on modalities of circulation and 
exchange. And in one way or another all of them contribute to an 
understanding of the role of visuality in the constitution of national, ethnic, 
religious and community identities in modern India. 

The project was initiated and brought to fruition by Sumathi 
Ramaswamy, guest editor of this issue. We are immensely thankful to 
her, and to the University of Michigan for a generous subvention towards 
the production costs of this densely illustrated volume. We are grateful, 
too, to our Editorial Assistant, Aradhya Bhardwaj, and to the production 
team at Sage Publications, who have taken special pains over this issue. 


Editors 
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Introduction 


Sumathi Ramaswamy 


I have nothing to say, only to show 
—VWalter Benjamin 


Seeing is a great deal more than believing these days 
—Nicholas Mirzoeff 


In recent years, numerous influential critics have commented on the 
ubiquity of the visual in our times. Modernity, we have been told, is 
most distinctively marked by ‘the hegemony of vision’ (Levin 1993). 
For Walter Benjamin, *modernity under late capitalism is dominated, 
and haunted, by dream-images and commodified visual fetishes' (ibid.: 
23). Michael de Certeau has similarly observed that '[f]rom television to 
newspapers, from advertising to all sorts of mercantile epiphanies, our 
society is characterised by a cancerous growth of vision, measuring 
everything by its ability to show or be shown, and transforming com- 
munication into a visual journey’ (de Certeau 1984: xxi). W.J.T. Mitchell 
even insists that ‘the problem of the 21st century is the problem of the 
image' (Mitchell 1994: 2). 
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How do such august pronouncements (and anxieties) linking the visual 
to the modern.stand up to scrutiny when we turn to the dense and com- 
plicated picture-worlds, print-complexes, and image-cultures of India? 
This is the principal question that Beyond appearances? investigates. Its 
eleven essays analyse the material and political work of a wide array of 
artifacts, media and habits, with a view toward delineating the principal 
contours of the visual practices and ideologies that distinguish an Indian 
modern. In so doing, this volume underscores the consolidation of what 
I would characterise as ‘the visual turn’ in modern Indian studies inaugur- 
ated by the scholarsbip of the last decade in the well-established discipline 
of the history of art (for example, Asher and Metcalf 1994; Dehejia 1997; 
Guha-Thakurta 1992; Larson et al. 1997; Mitter 1994), as well as in the 
emergent field of film and media studies (in addition to the growing 
scholarship on Indian cinema, and on Bollywood in particular, see Babb 
and Wadley 1995; Breckenridge 1996; Brosius and Butcher 1999; Dwyer 
and Pinney 2000). This turn is marked not just by the centrality accorded 
to visual practices for our understanding of the modern Indian life-world, 
but also by the conviction that visuality (understood here broadly as re- 
gimes of seeing and being seen) itself does not lie outside history, culture, 
politics. Further, this turn follows from a recognition of the enormous 
power of images to transform and mobilise self and community for, to 
invoke David Levin (following Foucault), the power to see and the power 
to make visible is the power to control (Levin 1993: 7; see also Freedberg 
1989). 

Not least, this turn is accompanied by an awareness that the visual is 
constitutive of the social and political realities in which we live, and not 
merely illustrative or reflective of them; hence the title of the collection 
which is meant to call attention to the fact that we inhabit a visual world 
outside of which there is (perhaps) nothing/beyond. Correspondingly, 
this turn signifies that the visual can no longer be treated—as it has been, 
especially in modern Indian studies—as a mere supplement to know- 
ledges gleaned from written texts; instead, it provides the ground for the 
generation of theories that question the primacy of the written word in 
our understanding of the (Indian) past and the present. So, following 
Mitchell, we might say that the visual turn 'is not a return to naive 
mimesis, copy or correspondence theories of representation, or a renewed 
metaphysics of pictorial "presence". It is rather a post-linguistic, post- 
semiotic re-discovery of the image as a complex interplay between 
visuality, apparatus, institutions, discourses, bodies, and figurality' 
(Mitchell 1994: 16). The essays in this volume are bound together by the 
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conviction that there is nothing transparent, naive, or innocent about the 
visual culture in which we find ourselves embedded today. A critique of 
this culture requires the sharpest of our tbeoretical skills, the most sensi- 
tive of our ethnographic sensibilities, and the most acute awareness of 
our own historicities and politics. 

Many years ago, arguing that ‘India must be seen to be known’, Diana 
Eck suggested that scholars should undertake the task of developing 'a 
hermeneutic of the visible, addressing the problem of how we understand 
and interpret what we see’ (Eck 1981: 9-14). If this volume is successful 
at all, it should lead its readers to conclude that such a hermeneutic has 
to necessarily interrogate the work of vision, paying attention to what a 
particular image might mean or intend for its producers and consumers, 
but also to what it does to transform the world(s) it comes to inhabit and 
in which it circulates. So, we are concerned with the agency of the visual/ 
image qua visual/image, and with visuality itself as an active, knowledge- 
producing, and interested network of practices and ideologies in which 
producers and consumers are engaged (Gell 1998). A hermenuetic of 
the visible in the modem Indian context also has to be grounded in an 
understanding of visual objects as inhabiting a public (and political) 
world—rather than a private hermetically-sealed off domain of aesthetic 
contemplation—where they are in (contested) dialogue with each other 
and with other agents of communication, as they jostle for the attention 
of the beholder-turned-spectator/consumer. Ultimately it is the image’s 
public presence that enables its pedagogic function of training the eye to 
see in particular ways, of producing particular forms of visual knowledge 
and practices, and in helping to generate a society's codes and habits of 
seeing and being seen, its ideologies of visuality. 

Not least, in addition to the agency and publicity of visuality, we are 
interested in this volume in its modernity. Although the visual practices 
and ideologies of the subcontinent have deep histories, we confine our- 
selves here to artifacts and technologies that are products of the age of 
mechanical reproduction, to invoke Walter Benjamin's memorable for- 
mulation (Benjamin 1973). Susan Sontag has observed that ‘a society 
becomes modern when one of its chief activities is producing and con- 
suming images’ (Sontag 1977: 153). Of course, the inhabitants of the 
subcontinent have been producing and consuming images long before 
the advent of modernity, yet even as old habits linger on, what does 
change is the manner in which images come to be manufactured, circu- 
lated, and consumed with new technologies of production and circulation 
that enable infinite reproducibility in ever more efficacious ways. But as 
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importantly, new entities—such as the nation—come to be visualised, 
as old ones—such as gods and goddesses—are radically reconfigured or 
even disappear. Indeed, we might even say, and several of us here demon- 
strate, that a society becomes truly modern when one of its chief activities 
is producing and consuming images of the nation. 

Tracking as we do the age of mechanical reproduction in its colonial 
and postcolonial visual career, we analyse numerous ‘modem’ artifacts 
including painting, prints, and photographs, calendar art and god posters, 
maps and bodyscapes, documentary film, commercial cinema, and video, 
whose work we analyse through historically-grounded case studies. In 
doing so, this volume seeks to map ‘the dense inter-ocularity’ of popu- 
lar visual culture in 19th and 20th century India (Pinney 1997a: 190). 
As Arjun Appadurai and Carol Breckenridge have observed, there is a 
‘deep interdependence of various sites and modes of seeing’ in modern 
India. “The interweaving of ocular experiences’ results in a ‘substantive 
transfer of meanings, scripts and symbols’ from one visual domain to 
another, creating rich ‘inter-ocular’ fields that structure the creative urges 
of the producer just as they guide the gaze of the consumer (Appadurai 
and Breckenridge 1992: 51—52). 

Extending this insight, Christopher Pinney points to a distinctive 
aesthetic and ‘new forms of visuality' that emerge in late colonial India 
in which ‘many different media—photography, theatre, chromolitho- 
graphy, and film—were all working together’, cross-referencing each 
other (Pinney 1997a: 93). So, by paying attention to the ‘inter-ocular’ 
(which I would argue is crucial to a hermenuetic of the visible in modern 
India), we may track how a late 19th century Ravi Varma oil painting— 
itself based on a colonial illustrated book like Edward Moor's Hindu 
pantheon (1810)—3s redeployed in the context of an early 20th century 
theatrical performance and then moves on through 'god posters' to a 
film of the 1980s. The power—and authority—of the visual in the modem 
Indian public sphere emerges from the fact that it inhabits such an ‘inter- 
ocular’ or ‘intervisual’ field (Mirzoeff 2000: 7), overlapping, intersecting, 
and interlocking with other visuals and in conjuncture with different 
media, triggering associations, catalysing memories, rendering the un- 
familiar recognisable, and frequently reconfiguring the recognisable, 
so that, as Pinney notes, ‘earlier images . . . are forever waiting to erupt 
in the present as they continually migrate, moving in and out of new 
times and changing political contexts’ (Pinney 1997b: 867). In other 
words, no visual image is self-sufficient, bounded and insulated; instead, 
it is open, porous, permeable, and ever available for appropriation. 
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Agency, publicity, reproducibility, inter-ocularity, hybridity, mobility: 
these then are the critical ingredients of a hermenuetic of the visible in 
modern India, which the contributors to this volume seek to understand 
and interpret as they analyse what is seen and shown on the subcontinent s 
visual landscape. 
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Mechanical reproduction and 
the world of the colonial artist 


Partha Mitter 


The article analyses the revolutionary impact of the processes of mechanical reproduction 
on artistic production and formation of modern identity in colonial India. Mechanical 
reproduction, with endless repeatability as its chief characteristic, turned India into an 
"iconic society’. It affected the elite as much as the underclass, as elite artists vied with 
artisans to capture the greatly expanding market in cheap prints. Mechanical repro- 
duction arrived in India in two bastc forms: as a source for European masterpieces for 
Indian artists to copy, and as inexpensive images available even to the poorest. Unlike 
in the West, the printed image m India rivalled painting, thereby challenging its aura of 
authenticity. As the pioneering printmaking firms, Calcutta Art and the Poona Chitra- 
shala Press show, mechanical prints helped forge the Indian nation by creating a common 
visual culture. However, the very nature of mass reproduction itself contributed to the 
weakening and diluting of the monolithic character of elite nationalism 





Today, we are told that we are, thanks to digital technology, in the midst 
of an information revolution. The revolution, coming to fruition at the 
end of the 20th century, has dramatically altered the way we process 
information and communicate, a global phenomenon that is considered 
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to be unprecedented in its impact on our everyday existence and outlook 
on life. India is no exception in participating in this global phenomenon; 
itleads in exporting 'knowledge workers' to Western countries, and espe- 
cially to the Silicon Valley in California. Within India itself digital tech- 
nology has transformed the pace and the nature of the way information 
is processed and transmitted. 

What lies at the heart of this late 20th century revolution? It is the 
speed with which visual material, including writing, can be replicated, 
multiplied and transmitted. But the digital revolution is only a staggeringly 
faster version of the process that began with the invention of moveable 
type in China in the 11th century, followed by Johannes Gutenberg's 
printing press in the 15th, which allowed easy multiplication of data 
(McMurtrie 1940). Second, the ubiquity and proliferation of visual images 
has prompted the claim that the century is characterised by the ‘hegemony 
of vision’ (Levin 1993: 23; see also Ramaswamy, introduction). But let 
us not forget that we are no less saturated with ‘aural’ information, or 
replicated sound, which plays an overwhelming role in our everyday 
existence (see also Taylor, this volume). The unique feature of modern- 
ity, I would contend, is neither simply or entirely the dominance of vision, 
nor the dominance of sound, but the endless ‘repeatability’ of information, 
and the technology available to replicate infinitely, about which Walter 
Benjamin wrote so eloquently (Benjamin 1970: 219-53). 


I 
Print technology, colonial rule and nationalism 


The speed with which information can be transmitted across vast distances 
blinds us to the fact that there have been other information revolutions 
throughout history.! In India, perhaps the most powerful information 
revolution was the arrival of print technology in the colonial period, 
often used by Christian missionaries for proselytisation purposes.? One 


! The information revolution ranges from the development and spread of alphabetic 
scripts across the Euro-Asian landmass, to printing in Chins, to the establishment of 
broadsides as a cheap means of transmitting information and propaganda in 16th century 
Europe, especially during the Reformation, and finally to the nse of postal services and 
the telegraph m the 19th century. 

2 In Empire and information (1996), C.A. Bayly discusses the communication 
explosion of the colonial period. The Raj used the revolutionary technology to maintain 
control over the subcontinent, but the same technology was used by Indian nationalists 
to forge new ‘commumities’ and norms. 
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aspect of this colonial phenomenon was the rise of mechanically- 

reproduced prints which created a new ‘iconic’ society, the main thrust 

of my-article. The most remarkable aspect of iconic culture is the proli- 

feration of visual images through mechanical reproduction, their ubiquity 

. and universal accessibility. The new visual culture, which transcended 
the local and the regional and affected the elite and the ordinary people 
equally, helped create a new sense of nationhood. Printing, which was 
introduced in India by the Portuguese in Goa in 1556 to aid the Jesuits in 
their proselytisation, soon spread to Tamil Nadu, leading to the publi- 

- cation of Tamil texts. Subsequently other European missionaries set up 
printing presses with the intention of publishing Biblical and Catechist 
literature cheaply in the vernacular and making it readily available to 
the Indian population in order to facilitate their conversion (Kesavan 
1985-97: I, 1-158). 

To take possibly the earliest example of vernacular printing which 
had implications for nationalism in India: in the late 18th century English 
and Scottish missionaries in Calcutta (present Kolkata) made use of local 
patuas or scroll painters for setting up their presses and for typesetting. 
This was accompanied by the reform of the Bengali language and 
standardisation of the Bengali script for easy printing. In the end, mission- 
ary efforts served less in the spread of the gospel than in inadvertently 
helping to create modern Bengali literature. The first book of Bengali 
literature, Annada mangal, was published by Gangakishore Bhattacharya 
in 1816 with engravings by Rupchand Roy, while the first Bengali weekly, 
the Samachar darpan, appeared in 1818.? In the 19th century, a whole 
neighbourhood of north Calcutta, called Bat-tala, was populated by publi- 
shers of cheap printed books, which were considered to be the Bengali 
equivalent of Victorian ‘penny dreadfuls’. In fairness to Bat-tala, its high 
quality of printing provided inexpensive reading material to a wide range 
of social classes (Kesavan 1985-97: I, 271-96; Paul 1983; Bandopadhaya 
1981; Mitter 1994; Guha-Thakurta 1992). 


3 While pnnting presses had been in operation in Tami] Nadu for several centuries, 
the first Tamıl journal appeared in 1831, a little after Samachar darpan. This was also 
around the time when Tamil and Sanskrit classics were being translated. Both documents 


compendiums published from London 1n 1625), Marathi and Hindi works are of the 
19th century For the most comprehensive account of printing and publishing in India, 
see Kesavan 1985—97, vols II and III 
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One cannot of course speak of universal literacy in the case of colonial 
India. Even today literacy is low in India,* and certainly in the 19th century 
it was extremely limited. But compared with the pre-colonial period, 
when literacy was restricted to men of the elite strata, namely, Brahmins, 
Muslim divines and court officials as well as clerks and accountants, 
colonial India saw a substantial widening of literacy among the urban 
elite in the maritime cities of Calcutta (present Kolkata), Bombay (present 
Mumbai) and Madras (present Chennai) (Sarkar 1985; Basu 1974). The 
constant flow of cheap printed books from Bat-tala suggests the spread 
of reading even among the less affluent Bhadralok [Bengali elite]. Indeed 
the great flowering of modern Bengali literature could not have been 
possible without the availability of printed books and literary magazines 
throughout Bengal. These developments began to take place also in other 
parts of the subcontinent, notably Tamil Nadu, Kerala, Maharashtra and 
North India in the 19th century. Some of the leading signposts in this 
may be mentioned: in 1812 the first Tamil classic appeared in print; 
Aesop’s fables was translated into Marathi in the same period; the first 
Hindi periodical appeared in 1826 from Calcutta, while the great period 
of Hindi literature commenced with the emergence of the poet, intellectual 
and journalist, Bharatendu Harishchandra (1850—85) in the late 19th 
century; in Kerala the influential Malayala manorama was founded in 
1890.5 

An aspect of this 'colonial' information revolution was the growth of 
newspaper journalism. It thrived from the late 19th century as more and 
more newspapers published in English as well as in different Indian 
languages made their appearance (Dasgupta 1977). Vernacular news- 
papers brought linguistic groups together, while the rise of an India- 
wide English readership, created through the spread of English 
newspapers, magazines and books, helped forge a common political 
vocabulary. The emergence of an India-wide English readership had 
already received a boost in 1835 when support for education in the English 
medium became the official policy of the British Raj with endorsements 
of Rammohun Roy and other Indian leaders (Roy 1958: 40-43; Macaulay 
1958: 44—49). The emergence of common cultural and political discourses 


* The 1991 Census gives 64.10 per cent literacy rate for men and 39.30 per cent for 
women with the male/female ratio at 1.63. 

* See Kesavan (1985-97) for a detailed account of developments in publishing and 
Journalusm in Tamil Nadu, Andhra, Kerala, Maharashtra and the Hindi and Urdu speaking 
parts of India in the 19th century 
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in English fed into political debates, leading to the founding of the Indian 
National Congress in 1885. 

Print technology provided the impetus for pan-Indian nationalism by 
contributing to an ‘imaginary community’ that sought to transcend castes, 
regions, religions and languages. However, recent critics have sought to 
modify Anderson's theory of print culture cementing nationalist senti- 
ment. Such a centralising process of imposing unity on a heterogeneous 
group of people led by the English-educated elite was achieved at the 
cost of suppressing individual differences. Thus the 'coherent' discourse 
of nationalism would always remain fragile with deep fault lines running 
through the national fabric. There were alternative modes of popular re- 
sistance to colonial rule, which often forced the centre to shift its position 
(Anderson 1983; Seal 1968; Guha-Thakurta 1992; Greeley 2000; Pinney 
1997, 1999). 

The impact of print technology on modern Indian nationalism has re- 
ceived the attention of a number of scholars (Dasgupta 1977; Bagal 1964; 
Ray 1979; Seal 1968). Less known until recently is the role of visual 
imagery in forging this common culture—‘an imagined community’ that 
shared a common and easily understood visual language which affirmed 
common values and aspirations (Mitter 1994). This was sensed by the 
pioneering nationalist journalist, Ramananda Chatterjee (1865-1943), 
who was searching for a common bonding agent in a country dominated 
by a plethora of languages. He was convinced that the universal language 
of art provided that essential ingredient for creating the ‘imagined com- 
munity’ lacking in nationalist literary efforts. In 1899, warmly praising 
the sculptor Ganpatrao Mhatre for contributing to nation building, he 
wrote: 


Hence, as a factor silently making for national unity, we should 
welcome a revival of artistic activity, as much as, if not more than, a 


revival of literary activity (Chatterjee 1899). 


Ramananda was conscious of the significance of the emerging India- 
wide iconic culture centred on Victorian naturalism. What he was less 
aware of is that it was mass prints, more than painting and sculpture, that 
succeeded in disseminating the new visual culture across the subcontinent 
within a short space of time. There was an explosion of mechanically- 
reproduced images in the late 19th century which can be attributed partly 
to the ease of reproduction and partly to the new modes of transport. The 
railways carried bundles of popular prints across the subcontinent 
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speedily, inexpensively and efficiently. Even poorer Indians, living far 
away from their production sites, were able to afford them. The primary 
impact of processes of mechanical reproduction such as engraving and 
lithography was to spread Western illusionist art in India. But when print- 
makers were able to create a market for cheap prints of Hindu religious 
subjects, they were contributing to the rise of a visual culture that fed 
into the burgeoning nationalism at the end of the 19th century.’ 

Before we tum to the creation of an ‘iconic’ culture by late 19th century 
printmakers, it would be interesting to consider a significant aspect of 
mechanical reproduction: the impact of imported prints of European art 
in colonial India. Widely circulated among the Western-educated in 
colonial cities, these prints were routinely used by Indian artists, trained 
in European academic naturalism whose roots lay in the Italian Re- 
naissance. One of the fascinating problems in art history is the migration 
of artistic motifs and styles across cultures. Colonial art historians have 
viewed such transmissions, or ‘artistic borrowings’, in terms of power 
relations between the coloniser and the colonised; the use of Western art 
by Indian artists is frequently described in terms of slavish imitation and 
a sign of inferiority. But arguably a more fruitful subject would be the 
actual mode and nature of transmission across cultural boundaries 
(Wittkower 1983). In other words, when Western illusionist art was intro- 
duced in India in the 19th century, how did the actual transfer take place? 
We know of course the pro-active Raj policy of ‘inculcating good taste’ 
in its Indian subjects through art schools, art societies and art exhibitions 
(Mitter 1994; see also Jain, Pinney, this volume). By the middle of the 
century, as Victorian taste tightened its grip on India, a lucrative market 
in European illustrated books, magazines and art reproductions opened 
up. The English-literate artist in India now had access to all this visual 
material, which radically altered her/his work methods as well as the 
perception of art itself. 


II 
Mechanical reproduction and the spread of Western art 


It is a significant fact of colonial art history that artists constructed their 
artistic style and iconography on the basis of reproductions of European 


é Bayly (1996. 335) discusses the effect of modern technology in the quick and 
efficient dissemination of information during the colonial period. 
7 See the dissenting views on this of Guha-Thakurta (1992: 23) and Pinney (1999) 
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art, available to them in books and magazines (Mitter 1994: 187). My 
own experience is limited to India, but I am convinced that this holds 
true of all colonial societies which are in essence peripheral to the metro- 
politan culture with its canonical art as a measure of perfection. This 
phenomenon has major implications for colonial art, as a new set of 
meanings and rules is generated that distances the Western source from 
its colonial reproduction. Transmission of cultural commodities, it has 
been argued, raises interesting problems of the effect of 'cultural bound- 
aries'. Art objects and all forms of material culture undergo significant 
changes of meaning and function as they migrate from one society to 
another, in other words, as they pass through the metaphorical ‘bound- 
aries' that divide cultures (Miller 1997). Witness, for instance, the 
changing functions of the reproductions of European art exported to India. 
In the West, such reproductions often acted as temporary expedients 
simply because the possibility of viewing the original existed in theory 
if not always in reality. Since the European artist was expected to engage 
with original works of art, reproductions simply helped to reinforce the 
‘aura’ of the original. On the other hand, for the colonial artist, his artistic 
source was not normally an original European painting or sculpture but 
its black-and-white or colour reproduction. This is because the colonial 
artist, living in the peripheries, could not have direct access to the art of 
the metropolis. But the significant fact is that even when original works 
were available to Indian artists, they preferred to learn from reproductions. 
The work methods of the most famous 19th century Indian artist, Ravi 
Varma (1848-1906), are instructive in this respect. A minor aristocrat, 
he imbibed the techniques of Western art by watching a visiting painter, 
Theodore Jensen, at work. Apart from this brief encounter, he was largely 
self-taught. In the 1870s, Varma was hailed as the leading portrait painter 
of India as much by the British Raj as by the Indian nobility (Mitter 
1994: 180-98). An Austrian scholar, Erwin Neumayer, who made a care- 
ful inventory of the objects in Ravi Varma’s studio in Killimanur in Kerala, 
has documented the books and pictures belonging to the artist. We thus 
know that the artist and his brother Raja Varma, who collaborated with 
him on painting commissions, possessed European prints and art books 
presented to them by a German associate. Among these, two photographic 
books on the nude, Le nu aesthetique and Der Akt, are of particular interest 
e tous.* Knowledge of the nude is a sine qua non of Western academic art, 


* [| am deeply in debt to Erwin Neumayer for providing me a copy of his findings, 
which are as yet unpublished. 
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and a prerequisite for producing compositions with human figures. Ravi 
Varma's knowledge of human anatomy was based entirely on such works 
published in Europe (ibid.). 

Later in life, Varma became the celebrated history painter of Victorian 
India, who imagined the nation's past through a series of paintings exe- 
cuted as nationalist projects. In the 18th century, history painting, or 
paintings inspired by history and classical mythology, came to be regarded 
as the highest attainment in the art of painting because of the moral lessons 
it imparted. Sir Joshua Reynolds, for instance, believed that history paint- 
ing enabled us to recognise our true and universal nature and lifted art 
above manual dexterity (Barrell 1986). What is remarkable about Ravi 
Varma is that his complex narratives were devised by means of careful 
studies of the annual publications of the Royal Academy and other Euro- 
pean art books in his possession. After faithfully examining a particular 
reproduction, he would stamp it with his name to remind himself that he 
bad absorbed its lessons. In short, Varma ‘internalised’ the language of 
Victorian painting from art plates. The outcome of this ‘decontextualised’ 
exercise was a hybrid style that was closer to the Indian environment 
than to Western art, a style that made him the most famous artist of colonial 
India. Later in life, Varma had an opportunity to copy the French Oriental- 
ist artist, J.J. Benjamin-Constant’s painting, Judith, in the Maharaja of 
Baroda’s collection. This copy made by him as an exercise in competence 
made no substantial difference to his already-perfected artistic vocabulary 
based on reproductions (Mitter 1994). 

Let me take another example from the 1930s, of a different kind of 
art, which marked the advance of European modernism in India. The 
great poet Rabindranath Tagore took up pen-and-wash drawing late in 
life and became celebrated in Britain, France and above all, Germany, 
for his expressionist works. Essentially an untutored artist, he began to 
develop complex designs by combining texts and images, based on the 
erasures and corrections that he made in his manuscripts. Among his 
interesting creations are drawings inspired by European graphic designs 
reproduced in books and magazines. He was fascinated with ‘Jugendstil’ 
and ‘Art Deco’ graphic design which had already inspired Bengali book 
illustrators. There are many examples of Tagore’s interest in Art Deco, 
especially the angular buildings and spiky forms that he often employed, 
in his work. He had particular affinities with two graphic artists of Middle 
Europe: with Adolf Hölzel, who used texts for decoration, and with Otto 
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Eckmann who revelled in Art Nouveau volutes and arabesques. In short, 
the impact of reproductions of European art on the work methods of 
Indian artists in colonial India has been considerable.? 

I now come to the core of my paper: the phenomenal development of 
printed images in colonial India, contributing to the iconic culture. The 
transformation of Indian society, in which illusionist imagery, or imagery 
inspired by European representational art, came to be part of everyday 
life took place on two levels, elite and popular.'? Let me first examine 
the elite. By the end of the 19th century, pictorial journalism helped to 
create a climate that encouraged debates on cultural nationalism. The 
pioneering journalist was Ramananda Chatterjee, whose twin passions 
were art and nationalism. Ramananda's illustrated English journal, 
Modern review, provided an intellectual forum for the intelligentsia across 
India, while his Bengali monthly, Prabasi, moulded the taste of the 
Bengali Bhadralok. Elite women, who were denied access to English 
education and to public exhibitions of art, had initiation in art in Bengali 
illustrated magazines. The persuasive power of these periodicals rested 
on the quality of their art plates (Mitter 1994: 120-26). 

Ramananda's journalistic resources enabled him to establish Ravi 
Varma as a national hero, even as he persuaded his readers to enjoy 
Victorian art as the epitome of artistic achievement. He treated his readers 
to a wide variety of European art that naturally included Renaissance 
masterpieces. But significantly, Ramananda filled his publications with 
works of 19th century and early 20th century academic artists.!! These 
European artists, who are hardly remembered today, are a clear index of 
the Victorian taste of late 19th-century India (Mitter 1994: Chapters 4 
and 9). Another genre that became a staple feature of print culture was 
the cartoon. From the 1870s, comic magazines in India, inspired by the 
conservative English magazine Punch, became a forum for anti-colonial 
resistance. There were a number of offshoots of Punch in India but 


* I summarise here my research on Tagore’s art, which will form part of my volume 
on modernism and the Indian artist. See also Mitter (1972) 

1° [tusionist art ıs a phrase used by E H. Gombrich and other art historians to describe 
European naturalist or representational art based on scientific perspective, chiaroscuro 
and other technical devices. The use of the term ‘illusionist’ 1s to stress its ‘constructed’ 
character, a feature which is not brought out in the term ‘naturalism’. 
e " Academic art, also known as salon art, refers to 19th century, naturalist art endorsed 
most notably by the French and British academies. The foundations of academic art 
were laid in the Italian Renaissance in the 15th century 
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because of the diversity of languages, the English language comic 
magazine, Hindi punch, enjoyed the greatest success.” 

However, it was on the popular level that the impact of mechanical re- 
productions was the most profound. In order to grasp the full implications 
of this revolution in the popular arts, we must once again turn to Walter 
Benjamin's classic paper, "The work of art in the age of mechanical repro- 
duction' (1970). He tells us that reproductions pose a threat to the aura 
of a work of art, its originality, its authenticity and its singularity. Could 
Benjamin's dictum be relevant to a non- Western culture like India, which 
traditionally shared neither the European reverence for an artistic genius 
nor for the work of art produced by him? Yet if we concentrate solely on 
Benjamin's view of an original work of art, we would miss his other 
insight: his insistence that mechanical reproduction, as part of a wider 
print culture, was an essential facet of modernity. It is this aspect, the 
age of mechanical ‘reproduceability’, that I now focus on for its relevance 
to colonial India (Benjamin 1970). 


II 
Uses of visual imagery in pre-colonial India 


To put it in a nutshell, mechanicakseproduction, which arrived in India 
as part of nascent modernity, was at the heart of an information revolution. 
Replications on a mass scale were able to transmit pictorial information 
to a widely dispersed population tbroughout India as never before. In 
order to understand the scale and significance of this revolution, we need 
to compare it with the situation in pre-colonial India. As we have noted 
at the outset, there have been many information revolutions throughout 
history. Art or the visual image has often been the vehicle of such revo- 
lutions, deployed by great religions or powerful empires to communicate 
with and hold together large and often disparate populations, offering 
them a clearly articulated ideology and a cultural cohesion. Let me illustrate 
with an example from ancient Indian art, for Indian sacred art has been a 
major carrier of cultural information. In an age of limited literacy, the 
precepts of Buddhism, Hinduism and Jainism were transmitted to their 
devotees through sculptural reliefs on sacred monuments, such as the 
Great Buddhist Stupa at Sanchi, dating from the second century BCE. 
Among these ‘pedagogic’ reliefs, none is more striking than the famous 


7 For a fuller account of the nse of comic magazines m Indis, see my Art and national- 
ism (1994. Chapter 4). 
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narrative panel based on the Vessantara jataka, which taught Buddhist 
lay worshippers the spiritual significance of dana or giving. The ambitious 
quality of the work, conceived and produced by a master artist, and its 
prominent placing on the northern gateway, leave us in no doubt that the 
monastic organisation at Sanchi wished to emphasise the central import- 
ance of the doctrine of dana to the lay community. The visual impact of 
this panel on the faithful comes across undiminished despite the gap of 
many centuries (Marshall and Foucher n.d.; Mitter 2001: 15-17). 

A very different use of the visual medium was made in the Mughal 
court in the 16th century to convey a very different message. In a Mughal 
history painting in the Akbarnama, entitled ‘Akbar brings the elephant 
Hawai under control as courtiers anxiously watch him', produced by 
Basawan and Chatar during the reign of Akbar (1556—1603), the emperor 
is shown trying to bring an unruly elephant to order with a combination 
of will power, physical prowess and a large dose of charisma. The repre- 
sentation of the sovereign as the chief actor in this historical spectacle is 
a subtle and powerful use of pictorial imagery for the purposes of political 
legitimisation (Mitter 2001: 117-21). However, access to such visual 
material was confined mainly to the courtiers and the high officials of 
the realm. I choose these two cases to suggest the limited and regional 
nature of the visual information transmitted in pre-colonial India. There 
were also folk and popular art forms in India but their impact was also 
limited to regions. 

So what was different about the transmission of visual information 
during the colonial period? As Walter Benjamin reminds us, in 'principle 
a work of art has always been reproducible... . Mechanical reproduction 
of a work of art, however, represents something new’ (Benjamin 1970: 
220). In many ways the most interesting aspect of ‘the age of mechanical 
reproduction' in India is the great ubiquity of popular prints, an essen- 
tially colonial-urban art form. Second, in the context of Hindu India, 
Benjamin's characterisation of the relationship between the 'cult value' 
and 'exhibition value' of art objects is relevant. The mechanical repro- 
ductions of Hindu deities usher in entirely new functions of these images 
(ibid.: 224—28) not previously envisaged in the case of temple sculptures 
or painted icons in temples (as for instance at Nathdvara in Rajasthan), 
which were earlier confined to their regions in temples, pilgrim sites or 

homes as sacred icons, but not widely sold as commodities. Another im- 
; portant aspect of this is the mobility of these cult images: devotees do 
not now need to visit temples in order to view (darshan) them (see Jain, 
this volume). Their circulation right across the subcontinent helped to 
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spread illusionist art inspired by Western naturalism at all levels of Indian 
society. As a form of mass communication, they equally affected the 
elite and the ordinary people, cutting across classes, communities and 
regions (Mitter 1994; Guha-Thakurta 1988). The great poet Rabindranath 
Tagore, for instance, attests in his memoirs to the vogue for reproductions 
in the Bengali Bhadralok household: 'In my childhood, when Ravi 
Varma's age arrived in Bengal, reproductions of European paintings on 
the walls were promptly replaced with oleographs of his works' 
(Chaudhury 1973: 81). 


IV 
Origins of printmaking in India 


I offer here a reconstruction of the world of print culture in late 19th- 
century India: the origins of printmaking in India; the names of artists 
and printing firms; the chronology of print production and its main pro- 
duction centres. Finally, an analysis of the subject matter and iconography 
of popular prints may offer us some insights into the kind of demand to 
which these prints catered." In traditional India, replication on a large 
scale was associated with block-printed textiles of Gujarat, exported 
around the globe. The Indian technique of miniature painting going back 
to the Mughal period also made use of a replication process but on a 
small scale. As the foundation for a painting, a stencilled drawing was 
prepared which was then transferred onto the paper. By the 19th century, 
Ragamala paintings were multiplied by this method, with finishing 
touches given individually by artists. There was a demand for these mini- 
atures among merchants and other middle income groups (Robinson 
1969; Irwin and Hall 1971). Processes of mechanical reproduction, such 
as wood and metal engravings, were the first to arrive in India along 
with European painting and sculpture. A later innovation, lithography, 
improved upon engravings by providing the subtle gradations of shading 


D Works by me (1992), Guha-Thakurta (1988, 1992) and Jyoandra Jain (1999) have 
already offered us histones of pant culture Nonetheless, not a great deal of the history 
of the Poona Chitrashala Press and other presses is known The analysis that follows is 
based in the Wellcome Library Iconographic Collections, whose extent and range enabled 
me to reconstruct more fully the milieu of the late 19th century Indian printmaker, particu- 
lady in Maharashtra This ıs a pioneering survey which will need to be supplemented, 
revised and modified as more research 1s done on the topic. I have in the following 
pages given the catalogue numbers of the prints mentioned, which I hope will be helpful 
to those wishing to use the Collection. 
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essential for emulating illusionist art. However, its limitation was its 
monochrome quality, even though printmakers sought to overcome this 
by hand-painting the prints in watercolours. The situation changed dra- 
matically when colour lithographs made their appearance. Chromo- 
lithographs not only offered bright colours but were able to render light 
and shade more effectively. Finally, a variant of chromolithography 
known as oleography, which sought to recreate the effect of oil painting, 
became the most popular print form in colonial India.” 

Some of the earliest mechanically-replicated images were wood-block 
engravings accompanying texts, produced by artisans in Bengal in the 
1830s, and line engravings produced in north India around 1840s, based 
on Islamic subjects.’ Mechanically-reproduced prints began to be turned 
out in large numbers from the second half of the 19th century in urban 
centres: Bombay and Pune followed the Raj capital, Calcutta, tbe three 
of them emerging as the main centres whose products enjoyed an India- 
wide circulation. In Calcutta the background to the popularity of prints 
was the urban demand for inexpensive pictures of Hindu gods and god- 
desses. Village scroll painters (patua) were the first to respond to the de- 
mand with alacrity, emigrating to Calcutta (Kolkata) as that city became 
the pivot of British power. They adapted their skills to provide cheap 
pictures for the pilgrims to the temple of the goddess Kali in Kalighat on 
the outskirts of Calcutta. As the volume of demand swelled, the master 
artists employed women to colour the pictures on a large scale. Kalighat 
artists, who were exposed to Western prints circulating in Calcutta, created 
a new hybrid iconography for Hindu deities with Western illusionist de- 
vices. Sensing the changing social priorities, they introduced secular 
subjects, which included satirical portrayals of the nouveaux riches 
Calcutta babus, and a sensational trial involving adultery, corruption 
and murder (Jain 1999; Archer 1953; Konizkova 1975). 


14 There are different printmaking techniques The earliest known is the woodcut 
technique (and the related technique of wood-engraving), which consists of images cut 
in wood with metal tools Ink 1s poured on the image and then multiple impressions are 
made, generally on paper. Engraving consists of images cut with steel tools (burin), 
generally onto a copperplate; special ink is then poured mto the incised parts. Afterwards, 
multiple impressions are made on paper by a press for printing engravings. Lithography, 
or multiple pants made from designs incised on plain-surfaced stone, 11 based on chem- 
icals that create mk-accepting and ink-rejecting areas. The technique was invented in 
the 1790s by J.N F. Alcis Senefelder, but actual commercial and artistic lithography 
took off from the 1850s. The oleograph was a specialist lithograph that sought to repro- 
duce the appearance of oil painting 

15 Wellcome Iconographic Collection catalogue nos 46953 and 46955 on Islamic 
calligraphy and a durbar scene(?). 
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Kalighat scroll painters (patua) chose to multiply images by hand in 
order to cater to the urban demand (Figure 1). Other artisans in Calcutta, 
who had assisted European artists in producing mechanically-replicated 
images, saw the potentials of print technology for producing pictures on 
a large scale. The first prints were woodcuts, followed by metal en- 
gravings, produced in the Chitpur region of central Calcutta. Apart from 
independent prints, Chitpur engravers also illustrated books published 
by the neighbouring Bat-tala presses. We know the names of some of the 
artisans who signed their works: Rupchand Roy, Kartic Chandra Basak, 
Nrityalal Datta and Gobinda Chandra Roy. The printmakers swiftly ap- 
propriated the new iconography and subject matter readily available in 
Kalighat paintings (Paul 1983). For instance, one of the interesting topics 
treated by them was Durga Puja, an annual cultural event celebrated 
with great pomp by the leading Bhadralok families, which reflected the 
growing importance of this seasonal worship of the goddess in Calcutta. 

One of the limitations of woodcuts and metal engravings, we have 
seen, was their inability to capture the tonal quality of an illusionist picture 
that was offered by lithography. Although European artists had introduced 
lithography in India as early as 1821, it did not catch on among Indian 
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Figure 1: Krishna Lila (Krishna dancing with Gopinis), coloured woodcut by Kartik 
Chandra Basak. (From A. Paul, Woodcut prints of nineteenth century Calcutta, 
Seagull Books, Calcutta, 1983, p. 56, by courtesy of Seagull Books.) 
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artisans until the 1870s. The adoption of this process went hand in hand 
with the deeper penetration of illusionist painting in popular con- 
sciousness, which in turn gave rise to a larger market. The Royal Litho- 
graphic Press was one among a number of early Bengali presses. A 
typical example of an artisan adopting the new process is Kristo Hurry 
Doss, who illustrated S.M. Tagore's treatise on Indian classical music, 
Six principal ragas with a view of Hindu music, in 1877 (Mitter 1994: 
14-17). Undated black-and-white prints from other parts of India, in the 
collection of the Wellcome Institute in London, may well belong to the 
same period (Figure 2).” 


y 
Calcutta Art Studio and Poona Chitrashala Press 


The turning point in the production of popular prints was the 1880s, 
when chromolithographs overtook earlier processes. As I mentioned, 
their bright and large range of colours, strong clean lines, subtle shading 
and high finish were a dramatic improvement on black-and-white litho- 
graphs. Indigenous entrepreneurs were probably spurred on by foreign 
competition to adopt the new process. The lure of huge profits had at- 
tracted German entrepreneurs to India who began flooding the market 
with popular prints of European subjects, not least erotic ones. The in- 
scription on the reverse of a chromolithograph from Maharashtra suggests 
this atmosphere of competition: ‘German print to compare with native— 
Shapoorji Dorabji [,] Picture Frame Maker’."* Picture frame makers, such 
as Dorabji, who acted as agents for printmakers, kept abreast of the com- 
petition in popular prints. This was when three urban areas, Calcutta in 
Bengal, and Poona and Bombay in Maharashtra, emerged as the 
main centres of production. The printmaker’s eye on the India-wide 
market is suggested by the multilingual captions provided for the 
chromolithographs. 


16 Information provided by the present owners of the Calcutta Art Studio Press. 

17 Wellcome catalogue no. 45548 us a transfer lithograph of a Tanjore religious paint- 
ing, no. 45550, ‘Raya on horseback’, in block pant process, 1 from Ahmedabad, Gujarat. 
However, no. 45551 of a Ras Lila scene illustrating Prem sagar, the prose version of the 
Bhagavata purana by Lallulal, seems to be stylistically of a later date, probably 20th 
century (I am grateful to Philp Lutgendorf for the information on Lallulal.) 

Wellcome catalogue no. 45697 
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Figure 2: Raga Panchama, lithograph by Kristo Hurry Doss. (From S.M. Tagore, Six 
principal ragas, Calcutta Central Press Company, Calcutta, 1877.) 
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In Bengal, the Calcutta Art Studio, set up in 1878 by five former stu- 
dents of the Government Art School—Annada Bagchi, Nabakumar 
Biswas, Phanibhusan Sen, Krishna Chandra Pal and Jagannath Mukho- 
padhaya—dominated the production of popular lithographs. Bagchi and 
his partners owed their success to their art school training, which included 
8 competence in Western illusionist art as well as the graphic arts. This 
was a decided advantage over other printmakers. The pictorial language 
of their rival, such as the Chorbagan Art Studio in Lower Chitpur Road, 
owned by the artist P.C. Biswas, remained more conventional, based on 
the Hindu iconography of Bengal prevalent before the advent of Western 
naturalism. The Studio started with monochrome lithographic portraits 
of eminent Bengalis, landscapes and book illustrations, but their most 
successful ventures were chromolithographs based on Hindu epics and 
mythology. The process of naturalism had commenced with Kalighat, 
but the Calcutta Art Studio iconography based on European academic 
art triumphantly replaced previous ones. Seeking inspiration for Hindu 
gods in muscular Greek figures rather than in the slender Bengali male, 
these prints became object lessons in artistic anatomy learned at the 
art school. Similarly, Classical drapery for goddesses and epic heroines 
often served as a surrogate for the Bengal sari (Mitter 1994: 173-78) 
(Figure 3). 

The colourfal chromolithographs of the Calcutta Art Studio specialised 
in the Bengali versions of Hindu gods and goddesses and religious stories 
(Figure 4). Among its prints, a set of 10 Tantric images of the Goddess, 
the 10 mahavidyas, which included the enigmatic Chinnamasta, treated 
a popular subject. In the latter, the goddess holds in her hand her own 
severed head as blood gushes out of her neck. The image had a particular 
resonance in Bengal, where Tantric practices were part of the cultural 
fabric, while the mother goddess was enshrined in Hindu nationalist ideo- 
logy from the late 19th century through Bankim Chandra Chatterjee’s 
political novel, Ananda Math. During the colonial period, the greatest 
sacrifice to the mother was for men to remain celibate until the land was 
rid of the foreign rulers. This was the underlying idea behind the secret 
revolutionary societies in early 20th century Bengal, notably Aurobindo 
Ghosh’s Bhawani Mandir (Chatterji 1992; Hobsbawm 1965; Chirol 1910). 
A print of the goddess Kalli, advertising Swadeshi cigarettes, recasts trad- 
itional iconography in the light of revolutionary Hindu ideology (Mitter 
1994: 178 and Plate XII; Pinney 1999). Other icons published by the 
Studio included the Bengali favourite, the goddess Annapurna, the divine 
nurturing mother and bestower of prosperity; Siva and his family; Krishna 
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Figure 3: Sri Sri Mahadev (Siva), chromolithograph, Calcutta Art Studio 
(courtesy present owners). 
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Figure 4: Chinnamasta (one of the Ten Tantric Mahavidyas), chromolithograph, 
Calcutta Art Studio (courtesy present owners). 





and Radha and stories from the Bhagavat purana. The lush background 
to the icon of Lakshmi and Vishnu holding court, sports elaborate pillars 
in the vein of Orientalist paintings. In the 1870s, the Calcutta Art Studio 
also illustrated a particularly popular tale in Bengal: the faithful Savitri, 
whose steadfast loyalty to her husband enables her to bring him back 
from the realm of Yama, the god of the dead. The image of Sati or the 
steadfastly loyal wife came to stand in nationalist thought for perennial 
Hindu values. 

Elsewhere I have discussed the evolution of history painting in India 
and its uses in constructing national identity. Bengal was an early home 
of Swadeshi cultural nationalism, led by Rabindranath Tagore, E.B. 
Havell, Sister Nivedita, Annie Besant and Ananda Coomaraswamy, which 
contributed the rise of a powerful Hindu ideology (Mitter 1994). A series 
of Calcutta Art Studio black-and-white lithographs, titled 'Hindu Sacred 
Pictures', are of particular interest to us in this context. They are the 


? See my Art and nationalism in colonial India (1994), where I discuss this in some 
detail. Since working on that book, I have studied in greater detail the Wellcome Institute 
prints, which illustrate and supplement my main arguments. 
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*print' equivalents of history painting but are independent creations rather 
than reproductions of existing academic paintings. These lithographs 
recreate the past by means of elaborate illusionist compositions illus- 
trating favourite scenes from the epics. The scenes inspired by the 
Ramayana included: Rama breaking Siva's bow, and Rama, Lakshmana 
and Sita in the forest deceived by the magic deer. The choice of Sakuntala 
from the Mahabharata in the ‘Hindu Sacred Pictures’ series is interesting. 
Although she is best known from Kalidasa’s secular classic, she is in- 
cluded among the sacred images of Hinduism by the Calcutta Art Studio. 
The growing power of Swadeshi ideology is also evident in the choice 
of a particular historical scene: the Rajput queen Padmini mounts the 
funeral pyre rather than enter the harem of the conquering Muslim Sultan, 
Alauddin Khilji. The stories of resistance to Muslim rule by the Rajputs 
became a nationalist surrogate for resistance to British rule (Figure 5).” 

By the 1880s—90s, Bombay and Pune emerge as the two centres for 
. the production of lithography on the west coast. In general, the print- 
makers specialised in conveational pre-naturalist icons of deities, which 
were obviously much in demand. A number of presses had sprung up in 
the region: the Chitra Prakash Press, Chitta Priya(?) Prakash Press, the 
Bombay City Press, Bombay New Press and above all, the Poona Chitra- 
shala Press. We know that two artists, Ganpat Panduranga Kelasakana 
and Jayarama Dhiudasheta Musuraka, who produced coloured transfer 
lithographs, were retained by the Bombay City Press. We also know of 
Anand Rao Raghunath, probably an independent printmaker, who issued 
a transfer print of the goddess Mahalakshmi in 1897.7! 

The Poona Chitrashala Press, founded by V.K. Chiplonkar, was the 
most successful, and its chromolithographs the best known in the region 
(Heimsath 1964: 108; Pinney 1997: 836). The Press occasionally released 
genre scenes, such as ‘Woman on a Cushion’, but sacred icons dominated 
its output. Chapakhanyamta Chapeyle, an artist at the Press, had a pen- 
chant for combing European prints for inspiration. The background to 
Vishnu as *Narasimha' consists of a garden path lined with flower pots 
emanating from an Italian building (Mitter 1994: 174, and Figure 113), 
while the setting for Radha and Krishna embracing in open air (1882) 
appears to be a South German countryside (Figure 6).” An elaborate 


D These prints belong to the Calcutta Art Studio Sakuntala, based on Kalidase’s 
classic play, was one of the major themes developed by Ravi Varma both in his history 
paintings and 1n his oleographs. Tbe romanticisation of Rajput valour faced with Muslim 
conquest, inspired by James Tod, became an ingredient of Hindu nationalism. 

?! My description is based on an analysis of the holdings of the Wellcome Collection 

2 See Wellcome no 45065. 
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Figure 5: Sarojini (or Padmini, the Rajput queen committing self-immolation), 
chromolithograph, Calcutta Art Studio (courtesy present owners). 


architectural backdrop is used in a chromolithograph ‘The gopis com- 
plaining to Yasoda, Krishna's mother, about his pranks'.? There is indeed 
an abundance of Krishna themes: Krishna combing Radha's hair; Krishna 
playing his flute to Radha (1897); Krishna playing flute to gopis; Yashoda, 
Krishna's foster mother, giving her breast to infant Krishna; Yashoda, 
milking a cow; and Krishna stealing the gopis' clothes. More conventional 
pre-naturalistic iconic arrangements of Vishnu and Laksmi on the throne 
with Garuda (1883), Vishnu resting on the ocean, and a Maharashtran 
version of Vishnu with Hanuman and Garuda, drawn by the artist Subra- 
mani(?), also exist.2* Themes dealing with Siva’s family include Durga 
slaying the Buffalo Demon by Dholkar Ali (1883); Siva on Nandi helping 
Parvati to mount; a Bhil huntress approaching Siva; the Bhasmasura 
legend; and Siva spoiling Daksha's sacrifice. Other gods, notably Ganesha 
with his wives and the Maratha favourite, Dattatraya, are also depicted.” 


? Wellcome no. 45052. 
24 See for instance, Wellcome nos 44931, 45664 and 45693. 


235 Wellcome no. 45048. 
K.P. -19-3* 
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Figure 6: Radha and Krishna embrace in the countryside, chromolithograph, Poona 
Chitrashala Press, 1882 (courtesy Wellcome Library). 
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However, as with the Calcutta Art Studio, it is the prints of India's 
past in the vein of history painting, inspired by the epics Ramayana and 
Mahabharata, that are the most interesting products of the Poona Chitra- 
shala Press. The publication of these prints in Pune in the late 19th century 
coincided with the powerful Hindu nationalist movement in Maharashtra 
led by the charismatic Bal Gangadhar Tilak, who himself was influenced 
by these prints (Pinney 1997: 836; Keer 1959; Reisner and Goldberg 
1966). Pune, which was the centre of political unrest in Maharashtra, 
was also the former capital of the Peshwas, ministers to the great Maratha 
king Shivaji, and the last Maratha rulers to resist British expansion. In 
1888, the press issued two hand-tinted lithographs celebrating the 
Peshwas: Narain Rao (1755-73), and Dhakate Bajirao Saheb (1774— 
1851), the last independent Peshwa (Figure 7). Similarly politically motiv- 
ated was the Poona Chitrashala Press’s prints of the Maratha ruler, Malhar 
Rao Holkar and of his widowed daughter-in-law, Ahalyabai, consciously 
invoking the period of Maratha independence.» 

In this context, a series of black-and-white lithographs, originating 
in Pune and Bombay in 1880s—90s, are particularly interesting for their 
aggressive nationalist themes. They are sometimes in pairs, black line 
drawings on yellowish paper. Produced at a time when chromolitho- 
graphs had captured the market and illusionist art was on the ascendant, 
their archaic two-dimensional style, without a trace of illusionism, and 
their archaic iconography are interesting. One possible explanation 
for their co-existence with the more accomplished but costly chromo- 
lithographs is that the destination of these prints was the lower end of 
the market. Or was it a conscious decision on the part of the printmakers 
to eschew ‘foreign’ illusionism in a bid for the Hindu nationalist market? 
The ‘terrorist’ D. Chapekar, hanged for the murder of the plague commis- 
sioner Rand in the late 19th century, belonged to this explosive environ- 
ment in Pune (Chapekar 1964). 

While these monochrome prints deal with religion, they single out 
heroic themes, recalling the Maratha military tradition (Figure 8). The 
printmakers, Bhagvan Singh and Ananda Singh, chose two scenes of 
heroism from the Mahabharata: Queen Pramila’s horse sacrifice, a ritual 
performed by Kshatriyas, the ancient warrior caste; and the great battle 
scene with the Kshatriya hero, Arjuna. These prints also depict the god 
Siva as Khandoba, or his incarnation as a Maratha warrior on horseback. 
In a print published by the artist, Kusha Buvra Ramji from the Bombay 


= Wellcome nos 45545, 45653, 45682. 
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Figure 7: Narain Rao Peshwa with a Manservant, coloured lithograph, Poona 
Chitrashala Press, 1888 (courtesy Wellcome Library). 
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Figure 8: Khandoba (Siva) as mantri avatar with a female figure spearing the demon 
Malla Daitya, transfer lithograph by Kusha Buvra Ramji, Bombay New Press, 1890 
(courtesy Wellcome Library). 


New Press in 1890, the god is portrayed as the Mantri Avatar. (Does this 
incarnation of a king's minister refer to the Peshwas, ministers to the 
Maratha hero, Shivaji?).” 

Let me now recapitulate some of the main points with regard to the 
rise of popular prints. The decades 1880s—1900s were the key period in 
the development of popular prints dominated by chromolithography, 
mainly in the two provinces of Bengal and Maharashtra. Although the 
main demand was for illusionist religious icons, there were significant 
developments. Hindu religious themes became enmeshed in exhuming 
the nation's past, a phenomenon seen both in painting and in popular 
prints. It is interesting to observe that Maharashtra and Bengal, the centres 
for the development of mechanically-reproduced prints, were also the 
two flashpoints of early revolutionary Hindu nationalism (Chirol 1910). 
Second, many of the prints, as we have seen, addressed political issues, al- 
beit in the language of religion (Pinney 1997). Third, these mechanically- 
reproduced prints were strikingly different from European prints, which 


27 Wellcome nos 45537, 45541, 45542. 
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were generally reproductions of original masterpieces by famous artists. 
Unlike in the West, in Indian society, there was no special 'aura' attached 
to an 'original' work of art produced by an artistic genius, even though 
colonial culture had wrought some changes in India. Hence an original 
painting was often no more important than the mechanically-reproduced 
print. The Indian prints were *autonomous' products intended for the 
popular market. Many of these prints were based on what we may term 
*prototypes', templates, or what John Frow calls 'blueprints', intended 
for mass replication (Frow n.d.). The printmakers' eye was on their 
commercial value, and they were quite indifferent to the originality of 
these images, drawn on the lithographic stone, often conveniently appro- 
priating them from a wide variety of sources. All they had in mind was 
how these lithographs could capture the vastly expanding market for 


cheap prints. 


VI 
Ravi Varma Fine Art Lithographic Press 


Had I ended here, the story would have had a certain symmetry and sim- 
plicity. Yet the paradox of the Indian colonial situation is that the best 
loved mass-produced prints from this period were in fact reproductions 
of famous paintings, thereby reinforcing Benjamin's dictum about the 
‘original’ and its ‘copy’. They were the work of Ravi Varma (1846— 
1906), the man who transformed the whole print culture by introducing 
a striking illusionist iconography for religious themes and insisting on 
the high quality of his reproductions. While all colonial printmakers as- 
pired to naturalism, his were the most convincing and complex. Varma 
entered the market in order to make his paintings accessible to the people. 
These paintings, as we know, had imagined the nation's past. In 1894 he 
set up the Ravi Varma Fine Art Lithographic Press in Lonavla near 
Bombay (Mumbai), from where with the help of a German technical as- 
sistant, he issued prints not only of nationalist leaders and figures from 
Hindu mythology but, more importantly, reproductions of his own mytho- 
logical paintings. He engaged agents in Bombay, where he spent most 
of the working year, to market his prints: Ananta Shivaji Desai in 
Motibazar and A.K. Joshi on Kalbadevi Road. Varma's oleographs were 
of a much better standard than those of his rivals and sought to bring out 
the quality of his oil paintings. His treatment of epic themes gave evidence 
of sound knowledge (Figure 9). For instance, when Varma chose the 
theme of Sakuntala, he developed a consistent series that covered all the 
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major scenes from Kalidasa's great play. Ravi Varma's prints created 
modern Hindu religious icons with an India-wide circulation, thus contrib- 
uting to the ‘imagined community’, the emergent nation. No Indian artist 
has ever matched his reputation, an artist who inspired the first films 
based on epics in India and who continued to inspire calendar, film and 
other forms of popular art (Mitter 1994: 208-15; see also Pinney, this 
volume). 

The Renaissance hierarchy of the arts and the separation of elite artists 
and artisans made less sense in pre-colonial India, where decorative arts 
were not viewed as inferior to painting and sculpture (Mitter 1994: Part 
Two; Beach and Koch 1997). Ravi Varma belonged to the new gener- 
ation of ‘gentlemen artists’ who saw themselves as very different from 
the traditional artists of low status who often depended on court patronage. 
Yet this separation between artists and artisans broke down with regard 
to mechanically-reproduced prints. The Bengali painter, Bamapada 
Bandopadhaya, had his paintings reproduced in Germany to be circulated 
in India in competition with the local printmakers (Mitter 1994: 177). 
Ravi Varma actively competed with artisans in this lucrative business, 
seeking to overturn the monopoly of print concerns like the Poona Chitra- 
shala Press. Here I would like to suggest an interesting contradiction in 
the colonial constructions of art history. No one was more conscious 
than Ravi Varma of the value of original masterpieces produced by a 
genius, an essential expression of artistic individualism. Yet, by turning 
his paintings into prints for mass consumption, he was undermining the 
very ‘aura’ of his own works. Benjamin speaks of the ‘universal equality 
of things’ in connection with mass prints; it is this phenomenon that 
seriously challenged Ravi Varma’s artistic reputation and the authenticity 
of his work (Benjamin 1970: 225). Widespread piracy of his works under- 
mined further their claims to authenticity. He failed in his attempts to 
prevent plagiarism of his works, even with the help of legislation. In 
fact, not only his works, but a large number of prints by other presses 
bore copyright wamings with little or no effect. Varma had to sell off his 
lithographic firm after disastrous losses. The press continued to produce 
prints under his name while many others simply appropriated his name 
to market their products (Mitter 1994: 214-15). 


2 In Western Europe from the Renaissance onwards there was a growing tendency to 
separate sculpture and painting from the other arts, though earlier on even Michelangelo 
had to assert that he was not a mere sculptor but an intellectual. However, the only 
reputed artist who also did metalwork was Benvenuto Cellini, but his salt cellar, for 
instance, was not treated in the same way as his bronze sculptures. 
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Figure 9: Rama breaking Siva's bow, chromolithograph by: Ravi Varma, Ravi Varma 
Fine Art Lithographic Press (courtesy Wellcome Library). 
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After Varma’s death, his agent Desai won the right to continue to repro- 
duce Varma’s paintings. I have chosen here one of the prints issued by 
Desai, ‘The Holy Cow personified as World Mother with Sanskrit verses 
inscribed on her body’, which is interesting for several reasons (Colour 
Plate 1).2 First of all, its rather flat style does not bear any resemblance 
to Varma's work, and it was probably produced after the artist's death. 
Second, the theme is politically significant in view of the growing Hindu 
nationalist agitations in favour of cow protection, an indirect attack on 
the Muslim diet of beef. As Pinney shows, ‘in numerous lithographs the 
cow becomes the proto-nation, a space which embodies a Hindu cos- 
mology .... One can see in the history of these images a trajectory that 
parallels the increasingly communalising nature of the agitation.? The 
cow's body is divided into sections containing holy men, deities, and the 
elements. À farmer standing below the cow is giving milk to Hindus, 
Parsis and Englishmen, a gesture that underlines its nourishing character 
for all communities except the Muslim. Varma failed to profit from his 
oleographs which flooded the market and continued to grow in popularity. 
Because of widespread piracy, their authorship was reduced to anonymity. 
The prints ultimately attained the status of ‘reproductions without origin- 
als’, as gradually the original history paintings of Ravi Varma, produced 
for the aristocracy, faded from national memory.?! 

So what are the characteristics of the iconic society which emerged 
during the colonial period as an integral part of modernity?? Its chief 
characteristics are the endless proliferation, replication and reproduction 
of visual images, their ubiquity and accessibility, a product of modern 
technology, associated with the advent of the machine. The iconic society 
in Indian created a new visual culture, which transcended the local and 
the regional. Rapid means of transport conferred an unprecedented mobil- 
ity to sacred images; henceforth devotees could acquire them locally 


? Wellcome no. 45751 As Hindu nationalism started gathering force from the late 
19th century, it took agitston against cow slaughter as one plank of its anti-Mus]im 
agenda, causing periodic riot. 

æ Seo Pinney (1997: 841-44), who has an extensive discussion on this. Interestingly 
he has an illustration that includes a Muslim receiving nourishment from the nation- 
cow (seo also Ubera, this volume). 

?! Varma's prints have had an astonishing longevity as the iconography created by 
Inm reappears endleasly in calendars, prints, posters and films. Yet, the history paintings, 
which inspired many of his oleographs and which Varma executed for the courts of 
Baroda and Mysore, were hardly known in India until recently. I recall the difficulty I 
had when I tried to track them down for my research on art and nationalism in India. 

91 See also Mitter (1994: especially Chapter 4). 
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and no longer needed to travel distances to have a glimpse of them (see 
Jain, this volume). Above all, the particular visual language developed 
by the printmakers, inspired by European naturalism, offered a new sense 
of cultural unity that contributed to the construction of national identity. 
There were of course limitations to such a ‘ubiquitous’ visual culture. 
The 'imagined community' created by print culture, which expressed 
the centralising tendency of elite nationalism, was considerably frag- 
mented and fissured, as alternative popular forms of visual culture proved 
resistant to its hegemonic forms. Nonetheless, this new iconic society, 
affecting both the elite and the people, had come to stay as an essential 
aspect of modernity. Finally, as a coda, we might remind ourselves of 
one of the central problems of an iconic society driven by the processes 
of mechanical reproduction: the complex relationship between an original 
work of art and its endless reproduction. As poignantly demonstrated by 
the case of Ravi Varma, while he had enormous success in disseminating 
his paintings through oleographs, their massive replication inevitably 
led to the destruction of their aura as well as his reputation. 
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More than meets the eye: 
The circulation of images and 
the embodiment of value 


Kajri Jain 


This article examines the popular, cheaply mass-produced prints known as ‘calendar’ 
or ‘bazaar’ art, going ‘beyond appearances’ to explore how their value and power is 
located not just in their viswality as such, but also in their capacity as circulating objects. 
I describe how these prints can be seen as sites of intersection between the colonially- 
derived institution of ‘fine art’ and what historians have called the ‘bazaar’ economy. 
The postcolomal visual regime in which bazaar images circulate u therefore character- 
ued by dgferent but co-existing frames of value and moral-commercial economies The 
animated circuits of bazaar icons, I argue, have served to shore up relations of credit 
and exchange in the ‘informal’ social, moral-ethical and commercial networks of the 
bazaar, obviating the distinction between sacred and commercial forms of value. However, 
there are tensions between the role of images in the bazaar and the schema of aesthetic 
judgement within ‘fine art’ Here I focus on the way in which performative and bodily 
engagements, integral to a ritual and devotional relationship with images, have been 
denigrated within an aesthetic schema which privileges a distanced, disembodied gaze. 
This paves the way for a re-examination of the notion of the fetish, asking why one of 
the few categories that speaks to the power of the image as a circulating object rather 
than as a static sign does so within a moral framework of derugration and abnormal- 
ity. I relate this denigration to the historical conditions of this comcept’s appearance, 
and the specific ideological work t has had to do within a European bourgeois-liberal 
public sphere. 
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I 
Frames of value 


In this article I explore the frames of value within and between which a 
particular set of images has come to circulate: the popular, cheaply mass- 
produced prints known as ‘calendar’ or ‘bazaar’ art.! My attempt here is 
on the one hand to clarify and historicise the terms that are available to 
us in thinking about the value of these images, and on the other to simul- 
taneously disrupt that historicism by describing how these frames of 
value might co-exist in various registers of the present: not simply as 
analytical categories but as forces in themselves, that impart different 
valencies to the image as they traverse it and bring it into constellation 
with other bodies and objects. To that extent I hope to show how corporeal 
practices and material processes, and not just language, work here to 
simultaneously create and express value, to intensify and consecrate the 
world.? 

I am particularly concerned with exploring two types of possibilities 
that are opened up by approaching the image as an object that is traversed 
by various forms of value or force—ritual, libidinal, ethical, semantic, 
aesthetic, moral, emotional, habitual—as it in turn traverses space and 
. time. For one, I am interested in whether there might be ways of thinking 
about and relating to images that do not ‘see’ the efficacy of images as 
solely or primarily located in their visuality. Specifically, this means 


! The terms ‘calendar art’ and ‘bazaar art’ are commonly used as catch-all phrases to 
describe not just mass-produced calendars but also the smaller prints known in the 
industry as ‘framing pictures’, and are sometimes extended to the visual idiom of cinema 
hoardings, television epics, advertising, packaging and comic books. As will become 
evident, I am interested in theso images both m their capacity as calendars and in their 
circulation in the bazaar, and am, therefore, inclined to stay with and recontextualise 
these putatively derogatory terms rather than look for new ones (such as ‘god posters’, 
sec Smith 1995). The majority of these prints are ‘dharmic’ or religious unages; other 
categories used in the industry include ‘film?’ (movie stars), ‘leaders’ (figures from the 
nationalist struggle, politicians), ‘beauties’ (women), ‘sceneries’ (landscapes), ‘babies’ 
and other secular ‘subjects’ such as flowers and animals (mostly photographic). Within 
the dharmic category, about 80 per cent portray Hindu themes. Muslim, Sikh and 
Christian subjects constitute the rest, though Buddhist and Jain images also appear. A 
recent entrant ın the market is a sub-genre of regionally-marked, idealised ‘village scenes’ 
or ‘folk culture’. 

1 Here I am drawing on Alphonso Lingis, who describes terms of value as ‘forces 
acting on forces’: not just means of discriminating and classifying through opposition 
but means of intensifying the world, so that language is ‘not fundamentally a means of 
identification, but a means of consecration’ (Lingis 1994: 47, 50). 
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describing engagements with images in ways that do not subscribe to a 
mind-body dualism where reason and vision are closely allied in oppos- 
ition to corporeal responses. This split is characteristic of cultural regimes 
thought of as *ocularcentric' or dominated by vision, a charge levelled 
by several 20th century commentators at the traditions of Western thought 
(Jay 1993: 3). My aim here is to explore how the value of images might 
be located in modes of engagement where visuality and corporeality are 
not necessarily opposed in the ways identified by these critics. Second, 
I am interested in how the value of the bazaar image as a commodity— 
its price—might not reflect all the work it is doing within a commodity 
economy. Both the power and the putative inferiority of cheap, mass- 
produced calendar images, I shall argue, have resided in their role as 
Switching points between different frames of value, not all of which are 
strictly ‘economic’. 

On the one hand, the differences between these frames of value can 
be mapped onto the differences between ‘cultural’ constituencies that do 
not necessarily share the same constellations of meaning and value, or 
even inhabit the same ‘coeval’ time (Fabian 1983; for a critique of co- 
evalness see Frow 1997: 8-10). I shall describe how bazaar images are 
commodities that network together such different constituencies into 
synchronous but unequal relationships: in this respect the role of these 
images in colonial exchanges is similar to exchanges in the contemporary 
‘global’ cultural economy. However, I also want to outline how the con- 
stituencies that are traversed by such differences might not only be distinct 
groups or classes, but also what are thought of as ‘individual’ selves. 
The unequal relations that characterise postcolonial exchanges also 
characterise the co-existing but sometimes incommensurable aspects of 
postcolonial subjectivity. As the following set of fieldwork exchanges 
will clarify, these disjunctive aspects of the self are called forth, or indeed 
brought into being by, different contexts, different times, different people, 
interrupting seamless narratives of a consistent identity. 

When I first introduced myself to a calendar manufacturer in Delhi’s 
Chandni Chowk, around 1994, and told him that I was doing research 


? My central focus here 1s the image as a circulating object that networks together 
different constituencies yet makes apparent the disjunctures between and withm them 
Given this concern with the interstitiality of images, rather than locating my account 
within a particular set of ‘agents’, my narrative here is object-centred, tracking beraar 
images through various social and historical contexts and thereby keeping the fraught 
question of the location and nature of ‘agency’ in abeyance. I thank Christiane Brosius 
for pushing me towards this clarification even though I may not have done justice bere 
to ber concerns. 
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for a Ph.D. on calendar art, his response was: ‘Aapko Madam is se aur 
koi ganda topic nahin mila?' (Madam, weren't you able to find a more 
repellent topic than this?). Like most people I interviewed from the: 
calendar art industry, particularly artists and publishers, as well as several 
consumers, this publisher was well aware of the inferior status of these 
cheap, mass-produced images within the vast and formidable panoply 
of 'Indian culture'. What's more, he wanted me to know that he knew. 
Publishers would immediately say that they only produced what 'the 
market’ or ‘the public’ wants, while artists would emphasise that they 
felt restricted by the marketplace, and only got into calendar work because 
of financial constraints. Thus the Meerut-based artist Yogendra Rastogi 
asked: 


Do you have some special interest? Because calendar designing, 
commercial designing, is not exactly purely fine art... . (T)here 
are a lot of boundations, limitations, and why we are bound to 
adopt it? Because of money.‘ 


Or the Bombay artist S.S. Shaikh, who specialises in landscapes, immedi- 
ately clarified that: 


Actually, I have done this from the J.J. School of Arts, I have done 
Fine Art. And calendar art would be counted as Commercial Art, 
not as Fine Art.’ 


Such caveats often surfaced at the very outset of a conversation, and I 
soon realised that this was probably a response to my self-introduction 
as a student in a department of Fine Arts. The phrase ‘Fine Art’ became 
a kind of seed-crystal towards which a whole set of other discursive 
elements came swimming out of the fluid of these encounters to rapidly 
form a neat little structure. With fine art comes its other, commercial art; 
with that comes the market; made up of the ‘public’, the English word 
which in a Hindi-speaking context is often synonymous with janata, or 


* Interview with Yogendra Rastogi, Meerut (15 November 1994), in Hindi (words 
ocigmally spoken in Enghsh are indicated m bold). 

? Interview with S.S. Shaikh, Bombay (13 December 1995), in Hindi. 

* At the time when I was conducting most of my interviews I was enrolled in the 
University of Sydney's Department of Fine Arts, which changed its name in 1997 to the 
Department of Art History and Theory. i 
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the *masses', and aligned with a high-low distinction; and with that comes 
the denigration of the popular realm of calendar images. 

But while they were making these apologies, my interviewees were 
more often than not sitting under the benign gaze of a printed deity, 
usually of the very type they were denigrating; most likely they also had 
similar images in a shrine or prayer-room at home, before which they 
(or someone in their household) routinely prayed. Even as the high-low 
distinction has a certain discursive valency in the calendar industry, in 
practice these images are consumed across the social strata. The same 
image of Ganesh, Lakshmi or Vaishno Devi might be used on a calendar 
by the manufacturer of Sher Beedis as well as by the proprietors of 
Vohra Furniture House or Gupta Brothers Chemist; this would be distrib- 
uted to their business associates, who might then in turn pass it on to 
their customers, clients or friends (Figure 1). It might also be sold as a 
poster or smaller ‘framing picture’ at a temple, pilgrimage site or local 
market. So the image could end up anywhere, from a Brahmin hotel 
owner's kitchen to a tree in a vegetable market, from a neighbourhood 
temple to my aunt's Marwari mother-in-law's prayer room or a tentshop 
wall (Figure 2). 


With best compliments from : Established : 1940 ap Off. : 3716287 


GUPTA BROTHERS 


CHEMIST 
FOR GENIUNE MEDICINES 
52-53, Bengali Market, NEVV DELHI-110001 (India) 





HAPPY 





Figure 1: Detail, 1996 Gupta Brothers calendar depicting the mother goddess (mata). 

Publisher and artist unknown. As with many calendars, here the company's name has 

been overprinted in one colour by letterpress on a ‘readymade’ (as opposed to ‘special 
party' or customised) four-colour offset-printed calendar. 
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Figure 2: Tentshop interior, Sarojini Nagar Market, New Delhi, 1991, with calendar of 
Vaishno Devi distributed by Vohra Furniture House. 
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The sequel to my story about the publisher (the one who thought I had 
chosen a really repellent topic) came when we were talking on the eve of 
Diwali. Diwali is a big day for calendar manufacturers, since, being the 
beginning of the Hindu financial and sacred year, it is when many busi- 
nesses, particularly in the *bazaar' sector (a term I will come back to) 
distribute their calendars to their clients and associates. In keeping with 
the occasion, we were talking about calendars in relation to ritual and 
religiosity. At one point the publisher asked his assistant to remove a 
long calendar of Ganesh that had been hanging on the wall behind him, 
so that as he sat in front of it with his legs crossed his foot would no 
longer fall into a position where it pointed towards the deity (as it had 
probably done all year, if not longer). Even though this sudden sensitivity 
almost certainly arose from our conversation, his explanation was directed 
not towards me but towards his assistant: this episode occurred as an 
aside to the conversation, not as part of it. Unlike his earlier denigration 
of the genre, it seemed irrelevant to him whether or not I shared, under- 
stood or even registered this very corporeal concern. 

Evidently, then, temporal and discursive contexts can affect one's 
engagement with an image. I want to try and distinguish between the 
frames of value that the publisher was drawing on in each of these ex- 
changes. First, there was an aesthetic frame, or, following Bourdieu, a 
frame of distinction, within which he could see that he deals in a devalued 
'art' genre (Bourdieu 1984). Second, there was an ethical frame, whose 
deployment led him to adopt a physical posture of respect towards the 
image. Here this ethical frame can be specified in terms of a ritually 
mediated relationship with sacred images. Each of these frames was 
deployed in a slightly different register: the aesthetic distinction emerged 
in conversation and was made with humonr and irony, in the publisher’s 
case, or, by the artists, with a certain pathos. The ritual response, on the - 
other hand, made its presence felt in and through bodies, as much as 
through discourse, such that the force-field between Diwali, thoughts of 
religion, the calendar of Ganesh and the publisher’s foot resulted in a 
spatial shift. Mediating between these two frames is the commodity value 
of these images, such that their value in the marketplace to ‘the public’ 
means that publishers, printers, artists and any number of middlemen or 
‘agents’ in the popular print industry are able to earn what is often a very 
good living. 

What I want to propose, then, is that there are, correspondingly, two 
strands (at least) that make up the genealogy of calendar art and the 
modes of value that it deals in. Here I will be centring my discussion on 
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the sacred icons that currently comprise the bulk of popular print pro- 
duction, although, as I argue below, the ethical charge of calendar prints 
is not confined to dharmic or religious subjects.) On the one hand there 
is a particular strand of aesthetic discourse centred around a notion of 
‘fine art’, which emerged mainly (though by no means exclusively) from 
the art system that developed during the colonial period with the 
establishment of art schools in Calcutta, Bombay, Lahore and Delhi (on 
the history of British art schools in India see Guha-Thakurta 1992; Mitter 
1994, and this volume). There has been a continuous connection between 
the art schools and the popular image industry: some of the earliest litho- 
graphic presses were set up by men who had been trained at the Calcutta 
school, and many calendar artists since then have had some art school 
training. And yet these artists were not all necessarily trained as ‘fine 
artists’, for the art schools were initially set up as schools of ‘industrial 
art’, in keeping with the industrial arts revival in Britain, but also with 
the colonialist racial/cultural distinction according to which Indians did 
not possess a ‘fine art’ but excelled in the ‘decorative arts’ (Guha-Thakurta 
1992: 57-68; Mitter 1994: 29-62). Colonial art education was caught 
between its agenda of refining native tastes on the one hand, and the 
imperative to produce skilled technicians and craftsmen to serve the 
administration on the other. To this extent, I would suggest that the con- 
tinuing sensitivity of many calendar artists to the relative status of ‘fine’ 
and ‘commercial art’ is informed more by this ambivalence at the origins 


7] must emphasise that my saying the ethical charge of iconic images is not confined 
to religious subjects does not amount to taking the Orientalis position that all Indian 
imagery 1s pervaded by an essentially sacred sensibility. For ope, I do not see calendar 
art as the only lens through which to look at the vast and complex field of images m con- 
temporary India Second, my discussion of ‘sacred’ iconic prints 1s an explicit attempt 
to counter the Onentalist legacy which still shadows art history in so far as it ascribes an 
ahistorical, essential ‘spirituality’ to a monolithic "Indian culture’. My discussion refuses 
the ‘Eastern spirituality’ vs ‘Western matemalism’ binary by demonstrating bow con- 
temporary religiosity 1n Indie works at a performative level to render untenable the very 
distinction between sacred and commercial realms This imbrication occurs within the 
ethical framework of what I will be calling the ‘bazaar’, whose networks, as I shall 
show, have incorporated both Indian and Western players At the same time, however, I 
acknowledge that it is also impossible to simply wish away this Oncntalist legacy, for 
its terms persist within the moral and aesthetic terms of a postcolonial pubhc sphere in 
India whose genealogy can be traced to bourgeois Europe Within these terms the issue 
is not the practice of religion as such (somethmg never precluded by bourgeois Europe), 
or the particular affinity of one or the other ‘culture’ to rehgiosity, but the way in which 
the publicness or privacy of religious practice affects how moral-sesthotc value and 
social distinction are mapped onto images (seo Jain 1997) 
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of the colonial art school formation than by a direct experience of the 
aesthetic bs a basis for social distinction within a liberal-bourgeois public 
sphere. All the same, the history of the bourgeois public sphere as it un- 
folded in colonial Britain also persists as an implied, virtual vanishing 
point for the genealogy of ideas about images and their value—as well 
as the institutional practices—that accompany the notion of ‘fine art’. 

On the other hand is a set of iconographic traditions and ways of relating 
to iconic images emerging from what I have come to call, following the 
historians C.A. Bayly (Bayly 1983), Rajat Kanta Ray (Ray 1984, 1992) 
and Anand A. Yang (Yang 1999), the ‘bazaar’. ‘Bazaar’ is a shorthand 
term for the extensive ‘informal’ economic and social networks of indi- 
genous trading communities on the subcontinent, which persisted through 
the colonial era and interfaced with colonial trade in mutually profitable 
ways. These communities were central to the entrepreneurial development 
of an increasingly pan-Indian culture industry from the latter half of the 
[9th century onwards. The ethos of the bazaar (as I shall elaborate in the 
next section) has been characterised by a profound imbrication of sacred 
and commercial economies. This ethos, with its primarily devotional 
visual idioms, came to inflect a visual print capitalism which was integral 
to the rise of nationalism (see Mitter, this volume; Pinney 1997, and this 
volume). The indigenous culture industry did not have to go out and 
create a market for images: often the way was already paved for tech- 
nological mass-reproduction by tbe trade in manually produced images, 
such as the painted pilgrim souvenirs of Nathdwara and Kalighat (and 
the woodblock prints and almanacs of Bat-tala), or the glass paintings of 
Tanjore. Again, the genealogy of this iconographic image-practice is 
marked by a post/colonial messiness, its basis and character as much 
reconstituted by colonially-inflected orientalist, indological and reformist 
understandings of 'Indian' or *Hindu' 'tradition' as they are linked to 
continuities in practice. In other words, its historical vanishing point is 
just as virtual —and just as real in its material expressions—as that of the 
bourgeois public sphere. 

I want to erophasise that both the strands I have described inform the 
way in which people in the calendar industry engage with these images, 
and by now these must both be seen as local genealogies of a certain 
practice of postcolonial modernity: both the ethos of the bazaar with its 
precolonial continuities and the colonially-introduced formulation of the 
aesthetic as 'fine art', which has, after all, been around for well over a 
century. And yet, even as they are both present and available to be de- 
ployed as the context demands, and even exert a certain pressure on 
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each other, they operate in different registers: it is as though the two 
can’t really be held in view at the same time, as though they are each 
situated at the blind spot of the other. 

In the next two sections I will briefly sketch out some of the moral 
and epistemic aspects of the disjuncture between these two frames, that 
is, how they are slid apart by the mutual repulsion of incompatible notions 
as to what counts as a morally legitimate source of value. Specifically, I 
want to revisit a suggestion J have made elsewhere (Jain 1998) that this 
incompatibility (between the ethical fame of the bazaar and the aesthetic 
frame of ‘fine art’) might be one between a moral economy for which 
value emanates primarily from a diffuse or dispersed intersubjective realm 
of circulation and exchange, and one which locates value in a bounded, 
autonomous and individualised locus of production. 


I 
To the worshipper's eternal credit 


In honing in on this particular distinction I am developing on an argument 
that Jonathan Parry (1989) has made about the 'ethical neutrality' of the 
realm of commerce, money and the marketplace within what he rather 
problematically calls ‘Hindu thought’. (What he presents is a decidedly 
Brahmanical point of view.) Despite the somewhat overly polarised, 
essentialist character of his discussion, I find certain of his insights 
compelling because they help in thinking about the way in which sacred 
iconic images are able to nestle so comfortably in the spaces of commerce, 
and vice versa. After all, printed bazaar icons inhabit walls or prayer 
alcoves in offices, factories and shops, often directly watching over ma- 
chines and cash registers (Figure 3), as well as over the vehicles that 
transport goods; they also appear on packaging and advertisements 
(Figure 4). Indeed, the calendar itself is an advertisement, though more 
for a firm as a whole than for the goods or services that the firm provides. 
Again, this begins to make more sense in the light of Parry’s argument, 
as well as more recent work on Indian business culture. 

Basically, Parry’s concern is with the view taken by priests in Banaras, 
presumably in the 1970s or '80s, that ritual gifts or dana are morally 
‘perilous’ to them because, by accepting dana, they are taking on the 
sins of the donor. This is in contrast to commerce (or what I am calling 
the bazaar) per se, where exchange is not seen as morally perilous in this 
way; nor is it seen as inherently evil or polluting as it was in medieval 
Christian thought, where money, mercantile profit and most of all usury 
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Figure 3: Vegetable shop, Landour Bazaar, Mussoorie, 2000; overlooking the 
transaction are, left to right, a calendar for a tea company, a poster of 
Chandrashekhar Azad, and a calendar of Vaishno Devi. 
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Figure 4: Brand label for Prem Fabrics. Publisher and artist unknown. 


were reviled as the work of the devil. Addressing this latter distinction, 
Parry relates the Christian suspicion of usury and a commodity economy 
to the rural valorisation of self-sufficiency and production for the use or 
benefit of the producer, that is, the local community: the problem arose 
when trade went beyond that community, diluting local communal ties. 
In this moral schema, deriving a living from means other than productive 
labour, that is from trade or moneylending, was not only ‘unnatural’ but 
equivalent to theft. Parry counterposes this ‘autarkic’ ideology to that of 
an interdependent division of labour, such as that inscribed by caste, 
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where the ties that bind communities and individuals together are in fact 
embodied in the objects, including money, that circulate through socially 
defined relations of exchange. These exchanges are subject to the social 
and moral imperative of an incremental return on what is given, which 
not only serves to maintain the reciprocal flow of objects, but also in- 
scribes circulation as the realm where value is produced: every time you 
give something, you get more back (though not necessarily more of the 
same thing). Thus the very act of exchange adds value, but only insofar 
as it occurs within a context of sociality. 

Of course, when it comes to modern ‘Christian’ and *Hindu' morality, 
things are far more complicated, if indeed we could ever deal in such 
singular categories in the first place. But even as we might not wish to 
align Parry's distinction with these monolithic categories, I think we can 
deploy it in a heuristic fashion to try and specify tbe terms on which the 
negotiation and expression of value has taken place at particular moments, 
and in the interest of certain constituencies. For instance, Parry's descrip- 
tion of a moral schema based on the centrality of circulation is consistent 
with the work of scholars like C.A. Bayly and Denis Vidal on the role of 
traders and moneylenders in late precolonial and colonial north India, 
and particularly their regulation of economic activity through the skilful 
manipulation of credit (Bayly 1983; Vidal 1997; see also Rudner 1994 
on the Nattukotai Chettiars in colonial south India). At the local level the 
system of credit meant that an individual's spending could be relatively 
delinked from their available income and/or their direct capacity for 
production, thus balancing production and consumption across the social 
strata. Importantly, it also served to maintain a hierarchical social order 
by enabling the various local social groups to meet their expenditure on 
religious and social obligations, thus ritually reinscribing their status 
within the community. This form of ‘non-productive’ consumption was 
integral to maintaining flows in the rural economy, since providing loans 
for spending on ritual obligations meant that the merchants were able to 
keep their hold on any future surplus (Vidal 1997: 97). 

Indeed, to the extent that religious, moral, ethical and economic con- 
siderations were deeply interconnected in the bazaar economy, I would 
suggest that the credit-driven realm of commerce was not, in fact, ethically 
‘neutral’ but humming along in top ethical gear, fuelled by the perfor- 
mances of social status and the need to establish and maintain one’s 
creditworthiness—a moral as much as an economic quality. On the 
strength of their reputations and alliances, merchants were able to conduct 
trade over vast networks stretching well beyond the subcontinent, using 
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informal credit instruments such as hundis (promissory notes). But 
equally, as Denis Vidal and Philippe Cadène point out, this morally- 
inflected ability to provide the relevant resources when required was 
also integral to the social reputation of debtors, big and small (Vidal and 
Cadéne 1997: 15). And, as with the merchants, social reputation de- 
pended not so much on having the resources yourself, but being able to 
call on your networks whenever the occasion demanded. Thus partici- 
pation in this system meant keeping these networks well-oiled, as it were, 
maintaining a profile within the community, fulfilling your obligations, 
and generally maintaining the appearance (for here appearances are key) 
of being an honourable, morally upright, god-fearing—or rather god- 
loving and society-fearing—soul. 

So what does this economy, based on circulation and credit, have to 
do with images? I want to suggest that the moral schema I have described 
manifests itself at a number of levels when it comes to bazaar images: in 
their raison d'étre, in their modes of production and circulation, as well 
as in the way they look (in both senses). To this extent calendar icons, in 
particular, have been an index of the persistence of the bazaar ethos in 
the late colonial and post-independence periods, at least through the 
20th century. For a start, the annual distribution of calendars by a busi- 
ness house is a means of keeping its networks lubricated, of keeping 
open the channels along which resources will flow, particularly in a 
scenario where centralised mass-production means that trading partners 
and other associates (bureaucrats, local politicians, members of com- 
munity and business associations, extended kin) are likely to be scattered 
far and wide: in other words the calendar stands in for a more local 
sociality of exchange. The fact that this often occurs on Diwali marks it 
as an auspicious, ritual act, as does the auspicious nature of the images 
on the calendars: most obviously the deities, but also other potent or 
pleasant and fecund themes such as the babies, the ‘leaders’ and land- 
scapes (Figure 5). And of course, these are depicted in bright, cheerful 
and auspicious colours, with a great deal of attention to surface decoration. 

What is more, the very newness of a calendar is auspicious in itself: 
not so much as ontological originality, but as a renewal, indexing 
freshness, fecundity, plenitude.* So even the healthy babies, and indeed 


' In this sense, the calendar itself is auspicious m its newness as a gift, which is why 
it must be re-produced every year. Publishers said that even though chents often demand 
pictures of the same deity from year to year they cannot repeat exactly the same design, 
as it wouldn’t be ‘new’ So by now thousands of iconic figures have been published 
with the same iconographic characteristics but varying backgrounds, ornamentation, 
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Figure 5: Garhwal Jewellers calendar depicting a landscape, Shimla Hair 
Cutting Salon, Landour Bazaar, Mussoorie, 2000. This barbershop belongs to a 
Muslim family; some firms make it a point to choose a secular design (such as this 
landscape), or to have more than one design for their calendar for a particular 
year, so that they are not restricted to circulating only ‘Hindu subjects’. 


the signs of modernity and progress, that appear in the ‘secular’ calendars 
can be understood within the ethical frame of the auspicious. Here 
‘auspicious’, shubh, is a term of value that becomes efficacious, or gains 
a material force: the ethical and/or sacred nature of the representation in 
a calendar image, as well as its ritualised annual presentation, works to 
enhance the reputation and thereby the creditworthiness of the firm whose 
name is printed onto the calendar. 

At the same time, it is significant that what is being distributed is a 
calendar, not just a card or a poster. Religious almanacs were one of the 
first local forms to appropriate the woodblock printing technology intro- 
duced by missionaries in the early 1800s, soon becoming a site for sacred 
imagery and illustrated advertisements as well as the calendar, astro- 
logical information, and the dates for festivals and ceremonies, including 


colour schemes and composition. This is where publishers make a distinction between 
‘copy-masters’ or hacks who churn out modifications of existing designs (using a transfer 
grid, or even painting over existing prints) and the more 'creative' artists who are seen 
as finding ‘original’ ways of visualising their subjects. 
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instructions for ritual observance (on early woodblocks in Bengal, see 
Paul 1983). Such almanacs had already been circulating in handwritten 
form, prepared and sold by Brahmans to earn a living. I would suggest, 
therefore, that the local calendar industry slotted into an existing niche 
by providing a proforma for religious observance alongside the marking 
of secular time, even though illustrated calendars as a means of advertising 
were introduced into colonial India by the British early in the 20th century 
(most likely specifically for their export market, as in the case of the pic- 
ture labels or ‘tickets’ used on bales of British mill cloth [see Figure 9]).9 
One of the striking things about Denis Vidal’s description of the role of 
Jain merchants in rural Rajasthan is his emphasis on rhythm: that is, the 
rhythms of spending and income, and their orchestration and manipu- 
lation by merchants through the provision of credit. Essential to this 
rhythm, as I pointed out earlier, is the cycle of religious and social obser- 
vance for which spending is required, often beyond one's immediate 
means; the annual distribution of calendars thus emanates from and shores 
up a system which has crucially depended on widespread adherence to 
this ritual cycle. (I should emphasise here that I am not positing some 
kind of conspiracy on the part of merchants or moneylenders, simply 
that the usefulness and desirability of the calendar becomes quite ‘natural’ 
within this schema.) 

Calendars reinforce social and trading relationships not only through 
their circulation as gift-cum-advertisements by the firms who order them, 
but also in their capacity as commodities that are themselves produced 
and distributed through the bazaar’s networks. The extensive system of 
agents or middlemen (a characteristic feature of the colonial bazaar), 
used to garner orders and distribute the calendars, ensures a high degree 
of flexibility and responsiveness to customer demand at the most local 
level. The primacy of agents and middlemen within the bazaar has also 
meant that, as in other industries, there are often better profits to be had 
from trade than from manufacture (Vidal and Cadéne 1997: 17), so that 
even as calendar publishers might run their own presses, they continue 
to maintain a hold over distribution and often prefer to outsource their 
printing (as in the case of S.S. Brijbasi and Sons in Delhi, who have 
much of their calendar and poster printing done in Sivakasi, Tamil Nadu). 
The trader is also not necessarily tied to one product: calendar agents 
might additionally deal in stationery, or fireworks and other seasonal 


* Tay Cooper describes how illustrated labels or ‘tickets’, often depictmg religious 
or mythological themes, arose out of fierce competition betwcen British cloth 
manufacturers for a share of the Indian market (Cooper 1995) 
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festive goods, various types of corporate giveaways or political propa- 
ganda items (Figure 6); one agent I met also ran a local agricultural 
newspaper, collecting orders for calendars from traders who advertised 
in his paper. So, as I mentioned earlier, the aim of advertising within the 
bazaar's networks (as in the case of the calendar) is to establish a 
personalised relationship with the firm, not with a product as such, for 
the vast majority of traders are not themselves producers. 

But while there is a materialist ‘explanation’ for the reluctance of traders 
to engage in production, this is inseparable from the moral dimensions 
of the way production, and in particular the body as a sovereign, bounded 
locus of production, are viewed in this schema. The bazaar’s valorisation 
of circulation has a necessary underside, and that is its systematic de- 
valuing of the productive body: in particular the working-caste or -class 
body and the female body. Unable to locate the source of productive or 
even reproductive power in the labouring body as such, the bazaar con- 
ceives of power and value in transcendent terms (as in its sacralisation 
of the mother), while simultaneously inscribing the working-caste body 
as polluted and rendering abject or asocial the desiring body of woman.’ 

When the bazaar image encounters the aesthetic frame, therefore, one 
source of tension between them is where and how to situate power in 
relation to the body. One instance of this is the conflict that artists spoke 
of between the demands of anatomical accuracy, in accordance with the 
dictates of ‘fine art’ and ‘realism’, and the iconographic imperatives 
emanating from the bazaar, according to which iconic figures must be 
depicted with ‘disproportionately’ large faces and eyes, must look directly 
at the viewer, and cannot be shown to have muscles (Jain 1997; see also 
Lutgendorf, Pinney and Taylor in this volume). These imperatives, as 
Anuradha Kapur (1993) has so brilliantly argued, issue from the idea 
that the power of deities is transcendent, unlocatable in bodily instru- 
mentality, its only visible manifestation a kind of effulgence of benign 
affects via the face, eyes, gesture—and, I would add, the highly worked 
decorative surfaces of the image. As to how these imperatives come to 
inform calendar icons, some artists I spoke to quoted Puranic textual 
descriptions, while others referred to temple statues, but they all aligned 
this demand with consumers and the marketplace, for a mistake in icon- 
ography meant that a calendar would not sell (or, more likely, the pub- 
lisher would bring it back to the artist to be corrected). In the light of my 


1? I have elaborated this more fully ın an argument that brings into constellation the 
bodies of Hanuman, Radha, Hindutva’s muscular Ram and Amitabh Bachchan (Jain, 
forthcoming). 
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Figure 6: ‘Achhi Batein’ (Good Sayings) poster, advertising ‘Khurana Traders, 
Dealers in Rakhi, Baloons (sic), Fire Works, Holi Goods, Election Badges, Rubbers 
Bands (sic), Calendar, Poster and General Merchants’. Painting by V.V. Sapar, 
publisher unknown. Delhi, 1996. 
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discussion of the pre-eminence of circulation in the bazaar, this sacred- 
commercial imperative makes perfect sense. The need for iconographic 
accuracy is consistent with the moral and ethical burden the calendar 
carries as an object, shoring up a firm's reputation while lubricating its 
networks with a bit of divine effulgence. 

Another site of disjuncture over where to locate productive value is ` 
the artistic signature, whose use in the calendar industry is marked by a 
kind of excess that unravels the links between the signature, the work, 
and the artist as producer of the work. (I have elaborated this more fully 
elsewhere: Jain 1997.) Thus one artist might use several different signa- 
tures for different types of work, a work might be signed by more than 
one artist, or replicated by another artist under their own signature, or 
the signature of an artist might persist on a work that has been modified 
by someone else. I have argued that this indicates an instability in the 
notions of copyright and authorial property, ideas that are absolutely 
central to the value of an image in ‘fine art’ as well as to a commodity 
economy that formally locates value in the productive individual or cor- 
poration (an economy whose continuing bid for global dominance is 
evident in the emphasis on patenting in trade forums such as GATT)."! 
On the other hand, the pedagogical and canonical traditions of icono- 
graphic image-making (on which see Inglis 1995) make it difficult to 
locate the value of iconic images as emanating primarily from their origin- 
ation by singular creative individuals like those within the art system— 
such as the calendar industry’s favourite whipping boy in the modernist 
mainstream, the artist M.F. Husain. 

These disjunctures mark the bazaar’s repulsion of certain elements of 
‘fine art’ that stem from the centrality of the productive individual as the 
locus of value within the moral economy of the aesthetic. But what about 
the other way around: what is it that the discourse of the aesthetic finds so 
repellent about calendar art, and why was this such a bad topic to choose? 


In 
The matter of taste; the taste of matter 


Here I think we can follow Bourdieu in taking Kant's third Critique as 
the most powerful and influential formulation of the modern discourse 
of the aesthetic, or at least of that version of the aesthetic whose terms 


!! On the histoncal connection between the commodity form and the location of 
cultural value in sesthetic production, see Frow (1996). 
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came to be aligned with those of social distinction (Bourdieu 1984; Kant 
1987).'? This version of the aesthetic, and its correlative, the social/cultural 
distinction between high and low, can both be elaborated in terms specific 
to the self-understanding of classical or bourgeois modernity, and the 
attempt of the bourgeoisie in western Europe to stake its claim over the 
public sphere. These terms were arguably carried over to a later high 
modernism whose opposition between an autonomous, critical avant- 
garde of art and a reified, retrogressive culture industry was often hard 
to distinguish from the high-low divide (see, for instance, Greenberg 
1939). Very broadly, what aligns the Kantian formulation of the aesthetic 
with the terms of social distinction is the denigration of the immediate, 
interested, private satisfactions of the ‘taste of sense’ (which Bourdieu 
aligns with what he calls ‘popular taste’), and the valorisation of a 
distanced, disinterested, publicly valid aesthetic judgement based on the 
‘taste of reflection’." This distinction between ‘sense’ and ‘reflection’ 
has a number of implications, not just for how the bazaar image comes 
to be denigrated within the aesthetic frame, but also, I would suggest, 
for the tools we have with which to think about the work of the image as 
it moves through time and space (see also Christopher Pinney’s discussion 
in this volume of ‘corpothetic’ as opposed to ‘absorptive’ modes of 
engagement with images). 


“27 must emphasise that 1n my usage bere I am reducing the ‘aesthetic’ to just one of 
1s historical avatars, which, for a start, subjects its Greek forebear aesthetikos or sense 
perception to ‘the colonisation of reason’ (Eagleton 1990: 15) What is more, even the 
vermon of the aesthetic in Kant that I am engaging with has to be understood as a very 
particular version, often construed as a misreading of Kant, but nonetheless a misreading 
which has taken on enormous currency Martha Woodmansee describes in detail how 
Kant’s text took on an afterlife in publicly circulating ideas about art and the aesthetic 
in Britein and Germany in the late 18th century, and shows how these ideas were closely 
imbncated with the growing culture of the book and debates around authorial property 
nghts (Woodmansee 1994), it is these ideas (rather than Kant’s text an sich) which then 
came to be mediated by a colonial realm of art discourse to umpinge on the calendar 
mdustry. 

B posts the ‘popular aesthetic’ as ‘the negative opposite of the Kantian 
aesthetic’ such that ‘the popular ethos implicitly answers each proposition of the “Analytic 
of the Beautiful" with a thesis contradicting it’ (Bourdieu 1984. 41-44, 481-91). The 
opposition between the taste of sense and the taste of reflection appears in Kant’s third 
Critique, and 1s explicitly aligned’ with the private/public distinction: ‘Insofar as judge- 
ments about the agreeable are merely private, whereas judgements about the beautiful 
are put forward as having general validity (as being public), taste regarding the agreeable 
can be called taste of sense, and taste regarding the beautiful can be called taste of 
reflection. .’ (Kant 1987: 57-58) 
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For a start, in its European manifestation, the distinction between 
‘sense’ and ‘reflection’ comes to be deployed in a cultural field where 
religion is putatively private, and since publicly valid judgements are 
preferable to those with ‘merely private’ purchase (Kant 1987: 57), it is 
evident that the aesthetic (that is, publicly valid, reflective and disinter- 
ested) engagement with the image is going to be seen as somehow tran- 
scending religious (that is, private) affect. Thus Walter Benjamin quotes 
Hegel on the transition from ‘the stage of reverence of works of art’ to a 
‘more reflective’ relationship, while making his own famous distinction 
between the ‘exhibition value’ of the publicly exhibited, mobile work of 
art and the ‘cult value’ of the ritual object hidden from view in its dedicated 
sacred space (Benjamin 1992: 218-20 and 237-39). But of course in 
contemporary India (where for many the continuing valency of religion 
in the public sphere indexes the inadequacy of the nation’s claim to a 
normative, post-sacred modernity) the calendar image resists both Hegel’s 
teleology and Benjamin’s spatial distinction: it circulates publicly like 
the work of art, but as an icon its value is still that of the cult and ritual. 
This is not to say that Benjamin’s characterisation of cult value does not 
apply in the Indian context: after all, ever since the institution of image- 
based temple worship became prevalent by around the 8th century CE 
(Davis 1997; Inden 2000), temple icons all over India have been embed- 
ded within the kind of consecrated space that he describes, with access 
and exhibition strictly regulated and mediated by priests. But then, how 
is it that the bazaar formation is able to deploy mass-produced iconic 
images in this mobile, public manner, making them available to all and 
sundry? 

My contention is that the possibility of the circulation or mobility of 
sacred images in India arose as part of the political, social and economic 
upheavals of the late medieval period. In part the way was paved by the 
bhakti movements, many of which espoused an unmediated, personalised 
devotional relationship with the divine, putatively delinking religious 
practice from the priesthood and the caste-based division of labour. But 
this delinking was often made possible by finding alternatives to temple 
icons in poetry, songs and dance, with the bhakti poet-saints either 


14 To be far, though, Benjamin’s text also points to a certain unfinished business be- 
tween cult value and exhibition value. he writes of the resistance proffered by cult value 
in photography (one of the ‘most serviceable’ exemplars of exhibition value) via the 
human face (Benjamin 1992- 219); or again, in a footnote he uses the example of 
Raphsel’s Sistine Madonna to argue that ‘a certain oscillation between these two polar 
modes of reception can be demonstrated for each work of art’ (ibid.: 238) 
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conjuring their own ecstatic visions (as with Surdas) or (as with Kabir) 
advocating the formlessness of the divine. So I would suggest that it 
was, in fact, the reinstitutionalisation of the bhakti cults that enabled 
iconic images to be moved around, driven by the hegemonic interests of 
intermediate alliances of merchants, Brahmins and/or kings (that is, the 
dominant castes). For example, Norbert Peabody (1991) has described 
how from the late 17th to the mid-19th centuries the priests of the Pushti- 
marg cult (now based in Nathdwara) ferried their sacred Krishna images 
from one Rajput kingdom to another, securing patronage as local kings 
vied with each other to shore up the legitimacy of their rule. Pushtimarg 
developed an elaborate culture of images and image- -worship, to the extent 
that Nathdwara has sustained its own community of artists since around 
the late 18th century. The Nathdwara images made their way into the 
bazaar via the cult's major constituency, the mercantile communities 
poised along the busy western and northern trade routes, particularly the 
Marwaris. Initially catering to the temple and the market for pilgrim 
souvenirs, the work of the Nathdwara artists was taken up for reproduction 
as ‘framing pictures’ from 1927 onwards by the firm of S.S. Brijbasi and 
Sons, which is still in bysiness (see Figure 7; on Nathdwara and its 
connection with calendar art see Ambalal 1987; Pinney 1997). 

With the bhakti movements, then, emotional or affective investment 
in the divine is freed from the constraints of priestly regulation, in a 
manner akin to the freeing up of labour from feudal ties in bourgeois 
Europe. But, just as those productive, labouring bodies are set to work 
by European industrial capitalism, the affective engagement with the 
divine is reterritorialised, harnessed to a sacred-commercial economy of 
ritual obligation and the circulation of credit in the bazaar. So while 
bourgeois Europe seeks to privatise the affective and ritual engagement 
with the divine and, in the public sphere, to supersede it with the aesthetic, 
the bazaar is happy to perpetuate, orchestrate and indeed to intensify 
this engagement. Here again the pre-eminent instance is that of Pushti- 
marg, whose institutional ritual culture and theology of intense devotional 
desire have evolved to reflect a certain rapprochement with desire, ma- 
teriality and the senses, as distinct from the more ascetic and renunciative 
forms of bhakti. The Shrinathji image in Nathdwara and the other Pushti- 
marg idols (svarupa) are seen as living embodiments of the god Krishna, 
and their worship—or rather their service (seva)—is one or the most 
important ways in which a devotee can attract the pushti or grace of the 
Lord. The temple rituals of Shrinathji include eight daily darshans, or 
public viewings, and for these the image is specially dressed, ornamented, 
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Figure 7: ‘Murli Manohar’ by Narottam Narayan Sharma, first printed in 1934 
by S.S. Brijbasi and Sons. 


perfumed and *fed' in accordance with the time of day and the season 
(Colour Plate 2); other forms of seva (service) of the icon include musical 
performances and poetry recitations, as well as thoughtful gestures like 
leaving clothes and jewellery out in case his lover Radha joins Shrinathji 
for the night, or ensuring that there are no obstacles in Shrinathji's path 
should he decide to visit Braj and play with his cowgirl friends the gopis 
(Ambalal 1987: 21-25). 
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In stark contrast to this keenly sensualised involvement with the icori 
through devotional seva, the 'taste of reflection' is predicated on an auto- 
nomous subject that has self-critically distanced itself from its sensory 
passions, desires and affects, even as sensual apprehension is acknow- 
ledged as their basis. The locus of such ‘objective’, intersubjectively 
communicable knowledge, from Descartes on through the Enlightenment, 
came to be centred on the eye and a certain version of vision that is often 
summed up through the shorthand ‘perspectival’. This seeing-knowing 
gaze, its ocularcentric frame and its subject have undergone a sustained 
critique by philosophers all through the 20th century, and the visual has 
been theorised in ways that open it up to other dimensions such as touch, 
memory and ethical response (see, for instance, Vasseleu 1998 on Irigaray, 
Levinas and Merleau-Ponty). However, it seems to me that for those of 
us who try and write about images, loaded as we are with cultural capital 
and reflective 'taste', the default approach is still to collapse questions 
of the image into questions of the visual understood as ocular knowing. 
As film scholars in particular have pointed out (see, for instance, Kouvaros 
and Stern 1999; Shaviro 1993), perhaps there is something about the 
very activity of thinking and writing that makes us derive the efficacy, 
power and value of the image primarily from the sense that is made of 
what the image renders visible, rather than from what is done to it and 
what it can do to other bodies in its capacity as an object—or, I would 
add, who it goes between and when. My own counter-strategy (as would 
be evident) is to speak of the ‘image’ rather than of the ‘visual’. For an 
exclusively ocular and semantic frame cannot, for instance, address the 
work of the calendar image on its physical journey as an object traversing 
between subjects, linking a business with its associates and annually 
lubricating its networks. Nor can such a frame take into account the way 
in which the devotee’s embodied, ritual, rhythmic relationship with the 
image comes to invest even the cheapest mass-produced icon with power 
and value as an object. 


P In one of Kant's slipperiest moves, the ‘subjective’ judgement of beauty must be 
intersubjectively validated (though this has to happen without resorting to reason and 
concepts). This shared critical understanding guards against both an overly intellectual 
engagement with the object and an overly interested onc, that threatens the autonomy of 
the aesthetic by dragging the object into a realm of instrumentality that includes purveying 
commercial value, pleasure, satisfaction and even meaning. So even as the intersubjective 
validity of judgement means that the art object takes on a communicable, shared value 
and thereby becomes exchangeable, it becomes vulgar to think of an art object in terms 
Of 1s value as a commodity (though in the age of the blockbuster exhibition such squeam- 
ishness seems increasingly quaint and old-fashioned) 
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This is not to say that its visual aspects are not absolutely crucial to 
the value of the calendar image: earlier I drew attention to the importance 
of iconographic accuracy and auspicious visual elements, and the 
literature on darshan elaborates how a mutuality of gazes is central to 
establishing a relationship between deity or guru and devotee (for more 
on darshan see Taylor, this volume). However, in the forms of visual 
` bhakti prevalent in the bazaar, this gaze has not been conceived as a 
means of distanced, reflective contemplation, but of devotional desire 
on the one hand and corporeal engagement and exchange on the other. 
Through the simple acts of devotion that characterise the kind of demotic 
ritual made possible by bazaar images—joining one's hands in prayer, 
lighting incense, anointing with a tilak, garlanding with flowers—the 
image is consecrated and becomes an embodiment of the divine, so that 
the gaze becomes an almost physical incorporation of divine substance. 
Lawrence Babb describes a fluid ‘current of sight’ (drishti ki dhar), which 
courses between the devotee and the guru in the Radhasoami sect’s 
discourse of visuality: this current exerts a pull on the devotee’s ‘inner 
sight’, while leaving particles of itself behind (Babb 1981: 391). Or, ina 
passage from the Kularnava Tantra, quoted by Ramnarayan Vyas in his 
treatise on the Bhagwata bhakti cults (Vyas 1977: 11—12),'6 the image is 
seen as being ‘milked’ by the devotee: 


Just as the milk residing in the limbs of a cow comes out from the 

nipples of the cow, in the same way the all-pervading God appears 

through images. It becomes possible because of the unwavering faith, 
: sincere meditation, and liking of the meditator. 


What is more, the gaze is only one means of carrying out such corporeal 
exchanges. The power carried by the image can be incorporated by means 
other than the gaze, through the ritual mediation of various other fluids 
such as water, fire and smoke, or by eating prasad: the anthropological 
literature on Indian ritual is full of such instances of physical incorporation 
and fluid exchanges of substance.” At the extreme end of this continuum 


16 The Bhagwata bhakti cults are those centred around devotion to Krishna as outlined 
in the Bhagwata (also Bhagvat or Bhagwad) Purana, also known as the Shrimad 
Bhagavata, tho most popular of the Puranas (also the most recent, dating from about 
1300-1400 AD). 

U For instance, the Chicago ‘school’ from the late 1960s to the mud-' 80s abounds 
with descriptions of such processes in every aspect of "Indian culture", where transactional 
‘flows’ oc 'substance-code' are seen as a particular characteristic of ‘Hindu’ life. While 
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is the case cited by Renaldo Maduro of a Nathdwara painter who ingested 
a printed picture of the goddess of smallpox in an attempt to cure himself 
of the disease: surely an instance of appalling taste, in both senses of the 
word (Maduro 1976: 63). Seen in this light, the intense attention paid to 
the surface of the calendar icon can be placed on a continuum with the 
practice of ritual shringar or decoration: the painter's visualisation of 
clothing, jewellery and backdrops; the choice of printing on glossy paper 
or plastic foam, or with gold-stamped elements; or the working-over of 
the image, either by retailers to add further value by applying sequins, 
ornate frames and so on, or through the consumer's own elaborate, loving 
use of cloth, braid, sequins and glitter to ‘dress’ the image (Figure 8). 
The corporeal permeability of the devotional subject and its ritually 
desiring abjection before the divine render it incompatible with the bour- 
geois fantasy of an autonomous, sovereign, disinterested ocular subject— 
as does the formative social interdependence of the ethical subject of the 
bazaar. If this absence of consistency and autonomy in the performatively 
engaged subject means that the bazaar image is consigned to the ‘taste 
of sense’, and the ‘low’ or ‘popular’ (or, by implication, the anterior or 
‘less-developed’) pole of social distinction, this is still a judgement of 
aesthetic, not moral value. However, the ‘taste of sense’ has its morally 
suspect dimensions, aligned as it is with sentiment, greed, excess, abandon 
and indeed corporeality itself: thus the aesthetico-moral unease with 
visual forms such as pornography, propaganda and advertising, which 
delink the image from a self-contained diegetic world within the picture- 
frame in order to exhort the viewer to a performative or embodied 
response.'* To the extent that it seeks to guard against the subject's disinte- 
grative bodily engagements with material objects, this moral correlative 


this transactional and transformational approach has made an invaluable contribution in 
rendering permeable the boundaries between the ‘material’ and the ‘ideal’ and between 
the hierarchical categones of caste, rt has tended to locate this permeability ın an essential- 
used, ahistorical Hindu/Indian/South Asian (the terms tend to be collapsed) ‘dividnal’ 
subjectivity, whose ‘biomoral’ substance-code 18, ironically (or, indeed, appropriately), 
placed ın binary opposition to the western individual's dualistic rationality (see ın par- 
ticular Marnott 1976) 

!* The film theorist Linda Williams has used the term ‘body genres’ as a rubric covenng 
horror, melodrama and pornography, whose depictions of ecstatic bodies solicit bodily 
responses from the audience, replete with sweat, tears and other fluid emissions, thus 
provoking aesthetic condemnation for thear supposedly contagious mimetic effects 
(Willams 1991) I would suggest that this schema could be extended to include ad- 
vertlaing, with its frontal spectacle of ecstatic bodies of consumption, and iconic genres 
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Figure 8: ‘Shri Kashi Vishwanath’, framed print manually embellished with jewels. 
Artist and publisher unknown. (Courtesy Priya Paul.) 
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of the aesthetic shades into another category that once again attempts to 
police the boundaries of the locus of value, in order to ensure that it re- 
mains within an autonomous, sovereign, productive and reproductive 
human subject: the fetish. ' 


IV 
Productive animation 


The notion of the fetish made its appearance in the bourgeois public 
sphere in the late 18th century, at around the same time as modern formu- 
lations of art and the aesthetic and their correlate, the institution of author- 
ial or intellectual property. As William Pietz has persuasively argued, 
the notion of fetishism, with its origins in the translations and trans- 
valuations attendant on European merchant capital's adventures in West 
Africa, marks the centrality of intercultural encounters to the narrative 
of modemity’s delineation of subjects and objects and the relations be- 
tween them (Pietz 1985, 1987, 1988). In this capacity the fetish serves to 
blur my overly sharp heuristic distinction between two types of moral 
economy and their attendant blind spots, by indexing the exchanges be- 
tween them, transacted via the image as object in a commodity economy. 

Pietz traces the genealogy of the fetish via its etymological roots in 
the Latin word facticius, meaning ‘manufactured’, through the medieval 
Portuguese feitico, connoting magic and witchcraft, to its use in the 16th 
and 17th centuries by Portuguese traders on West African slave routes to 
describe the cult objects of ‘Guinea’. ‘Fetishism’ first appeared as a theo- 
retical term in print in 1760 (10 years after Baumgarten's Aesthetica), to 
describe an idolatrous relation attributing supernatural powers to a ma- 
terial object mistaken for the divine; soon afterwards, in 1764, Kant dis- 
missed African fetish worship as devoid of any sense of the sublime and 
thus the most debased pole of the principle of the beautiful (Pietz 1985: 
9). The fetish was initially taken up by the bourgeois public sphere as 
the transgressive other of post-Reformation Christianity's transcendental 
spirituality and, indeed, the antithesis of Enlightenment itself. However, 
through the 19th century it came, via the discourses of art, anthropology, 
political economy and psychoanalysis, not just to describe the colonial 
other but to index the (disavowed) otherness within the bourgeois subject 
and liberal political economy.!? So by the time Freud turned his attention 


7 In this scenario, as several commentators have pomted ont, the disavowal embodied 
by the fetsh, that takes the property ideological form 'I know, but even so . . .' (in 
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to them, fetishes were well established as ‘Unsuitable Substitutes for the 
Sexual Object’ (Freud 1953—74: 65—66): the target of aberrant forms of 
desire that subvert the rational heterosexual imperatives of the ‘natural’ 
(that is, bourgeois-liberal) re/productive socius. Or Marx drew an analogy 
between the circulation of commodities in political economy and the 
way in which, in 


. the misty realm of religion . . . the products of the human brain 
appear as autonomous figures endowed with a life of their own, which 
enter into relations both with each other and with the human race 
(Marx 1976: 164-65). 


Here it is the animation of commodities (‘a life of their own’) that dis- 
lodges the locus of value-production in political economy: their circu- 
lation and exchange establishes their potential equivalence to each other 
and thereby to capital as money, which begins to be seen as the source of 
value itself, obscuring the role of labour. The fetish par excellence is 
interest-bearing capital, a magically self-reproducing form of value. Over 
this aspect of credit and commodities, bourgeois moral economy, with 
its ‘autarkic’ location of value in production, parts company with political 
economy and its valorisation of exchange; the tension between them 
dictates the terms of debate on the evils of commodification and the 
marketplace to this day. 

But this nomadism of the object is also the means whereby the ex- 
panding movement of capital recognises and articulates itself with similar 
movements in other economies, like the expansive economy of devotional 
affect or bhakti. Pietz describes how European merchants found them- 
selves having to seal contracts by swearing to African fetishes or some 
counterpart thereof (the Bible, for instance, but also a ‘potion’ made 
from English beer), despite their discomfort with this overvaluing of 
what to them were trivial material objects (Pietz 1987: 43-44). Similarly, 
British millowners in the second half of the 19th century made their 
own compromise with a radically different schema of value and image- 
efficacy, labelling bales of cloth for export to India with illustrated 
‘tickets’, such that names such as F. Steiner and Co., or Finlay, Muir and 
Co., were endorsed by pictures of, among other things, Hindu deities 


Oedipal terms, the disavowal of the threat of castration represented by the mother’s 
missing penis), itself becomes the subject of a fetishistic disavowal: (I know) the fetish 
does not exist, but (even so) the fetish must not be allowed to subsist (see, for instance, 
Baudrillard 1981: 90; Taussig 1993). 
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(Figure 9; see also Cooper 1995). Or, again, the Bradford Dyers' Associ- 
ation issued a calendar depicting Ganesh, with copy extolling the virtues 
of the B.D.A. in English, Hindi, Gujarati and Bangla (Figure 10); in 
1932, the British company Woodwards used a Dhurandhar painting of 
the infant Krishna on a calendar advertising their Gripe Water, with copy 
in English, Italian and Portuguese (see illustration in Mitter 1994: 91). 
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= 9: Cloth label or ‘ticket’ depicting Shrinathji, from William Stirling and Sons, 

Glasgow. The uncharacteristic convex curve of the upper eyelids, and the rose that 

appears with his usual lotuses, suggest that this Shrinathji might be a British artist’s 
reinterpretation. Artist and publisher unknown. (Courtesy Priya Paul.) 
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Good Wishes , 
Yr OR D 


Saturday 
GUST 





Figure 10: Calendar from the Bradford Dyers’ Association Limited depicting Ganesh, 
with copy in English, Hindi, Gujarati and Bangla. Artist and publisher unknown. 
(Courtesy Priya Paul.) 
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Partha Mitter also has examples of Ravi Varma's Puranic paintings being 
used to sell matches and baby food (Mitter 1994: 215 and illustration 
XX). In all these instances, then, the image as circulating object works 
to render the putatively sovereign bourgeois subject heterogeneous, 
stringing it into the economies of the other and vice versa. 

With Freud, the fetish allowed for the possibility of a corporeal, affect- 
ive, desiring relationship to an equally material object, albeit within the 
frame of abnormality and moral censure (censure which is now fast dis- 
sipating for many into just the traces of a frisson). And similarly, reading 
Marx against the grain, his notion of commodity fetishism can be seen 
as a recognition of how objects might come to embody the relations be- 
tween people. His attention to the circulation or animation of commodities 
addresses the links between temporality, value and intersubjectivity, 
something that an ocular, perspectival frame is unable to do (except per- 
haps through its own fetishisation of antiquity). What tends to be ob- 
scured, I think, by the way fetishism gets taken up by later cultural critique 
as a form of false consciousness, is Marx's characterisation of the ma- 
terialisation of value in the fetish as a ‘crystallisation’ of time into 
substance (see Pietz 1993: 145—51). Here the true source of value is not 
the reified body of the worker as commodity, reduced to an exchangeable 
equivalence as it is in classical economics, but social labour-time; fetish- 
isation is the name for the operation that converts this social temporality 
into the object as an embodiment of value.? And what enables it to make 
this switch is the animation of tbese objects, their circulation: that is 
what the commodity comes to have in common with social beings, what 
*[endows them] with a life of their own'. 

What commentaries on Marx's notion of the fetish suggest is that 
through the category of social labour-time he was trying to negotiate 
around the blind spot of a liberal moral economy for which value eman- 
ates from a bounded, autonomous, individual locus of production, by 
factoring in the subject's constitution in and through the social (see, for 
instance, Amariglio and Callari 1993). In recognising the power and value 
of the fetish, albeit 1n a ‘misty realm’, Marx was recognising the power 
and value of that which it indexes: the material and temporal engagements 
entailed in sociality itself. What's more, he recognised the power of the 
compulsion to make this equivalence between objects and sociality. So 


? For a masterful exposition on the different temporalities embodied in ‘abstract’ 
labour and ‘living’ labour, which reads Marx’s category of ‘abstract labour’ as an 
immanent contigue of capital, see Dipesh Chakrabarty’s, ‘The two histories of Capital’ 
(Chakrabarty 2000 47-71) 
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perhaps, in this attempt to negotiate around the blind spot of his society's 
schema of value, Marx was to modern Europe what Gandhi was to the 
pre-independence bazaar. For if the power and value of the productive 
body is the blind spot of the bazaar's moral economy, where value 
emanates primarily from a realm of circulation and exchange predicated 
on hierarchical social interdependence, Gandhi's politics of Swadeshi 
attempted to revalorise the productive body, both at the level of the indi- 
vidual and that of the nation. Yet even in incorporating this element of 
liberal morality, this creature of the bazaar continued to work with what 
he and his constituency understood best, conducting the Swadeshi move- 
ment in a performative register to spin out the affective forces engendered 
by the object's indexing of the social. 

I have discussed the category of the fetish here because of the way it 
names an anxiety around the location of value generated at the interface 
between the bourgeois public sphere and other moral/commercial eco- 
nomies, and because it is, concomitantly, one of the few terms that speaks 
to the image in its capacity as a circulating object as opposed to a static 
sign. To this extent it can be useful to think of the calendar icon as a 
fetish: it is, after all, an object to which people attribute supernatural 
powers; to which they have an embodied, affective, desiring relationship; 
and whose production of value leads, follows, mimics and merges with 
the value produced by interest-bearing credit in its circulation through 
the bazaar.?! But, to return to our artists and publishers, part of my aim in 
drawing attention to the fetish is to point out that it isn't a notion that 
informs the self-understanding of the calendar industry, even as its cor- 
relative, aesthetic distinction, does. And, what is more, even the category 
of the aesthetic, as it is adopted in the calendar industry via the discourse 
of 'fine art', is subject to heterogeneous deployments at its interface 
with a devotional economy. 

For instance, to return to the higb-low distinction with which I began, 
it would not be wrong to say that calendar artists’ and publishers’ 


?! Pietz makes the point that within the Christian schema there 1s a distinction to be 
made between the problematics of fetishism and of idolatry: the notion of the 1dol 
separates spirit and matter, while tho efficacy of the fetish unfolds at a mundane, matenal 
plane. Thus idolatry is concerned with a metaphoric logic of resemblance, and speaks to 
the icon as image, while fetishism is concerned with the indexical character of the icon 
as objoct (Pietz 1987: 45). Perhaps this distinction ıs what inflects the European 
descripaon of non-circulating, static Indian temple icons as ‘idols’: a term that recurs m 
Partha Mitter’s account of European responses to what were perceived as ‘monstrous’ 
Indian deities (Mitter 1977) 
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denigration of calendar art articulates with an aesthetic basis for social 
distinction à la Bourdieu, deploying a distinction between reflection and 
sense. But somewhere along the way, the Kantian terms of this distinction 
between reflection and sense are mapped on to the terms of a devotional 
economy, and the idea that image-worship caters to the needs of ‘ordinary’ 
people, unused to contemplation or meditation (‘reflection’), who require 
stronger measures (‘sense’) to turn their minds to god (an idea which 
often appears in the literature on bhakti: see, for instance Vyas 1977: 
57). Some artists I spoke with, well-known for their devotional images, 
particularly associated the use of colour with this task of diverting the 
mind from everyday distractions and focusing it on god: for instance, 
Venkatesh Sapar spoke of the 'sacrifice' he had to make when painting 
framing pictures, in particular, because their devotional function required 
bright colours.” In general people identified ‘commercial art’ with the 
imperative to use bright, bold colours, variously denigrated as ‘cheap’, 
‘shouting’ (in English), ‘thick or heavy (mote-mote)’, ‘gaudy’. But if, as 
in the Kantian schema, the affective force of the image is seen here as 
inversely proportional to its moral-aesthetic value, the terms on which 
this takes place are given a decidedly non-secular spin. 

Similarly, while artists expressed their desire for ‘realism’ within the 
terms of ‘fine art’, associating it with anatomical and historical accuracy, 
they also linked it with the expression of bhava, feeling or emotion, 
mapping it onto the personalised, affective relationship between deity 
and devotee in bhakti that stands outside historical time (Jain 1997: 
75-78). Again, this is an index of the way in which the calendar is a site 
where different economies and forms of force or value can subsist together 
in different registers, although, as I described earlier in relation to the 
iconic imperatives of frontality, non-muscularity and divine proportions, 
there are also instances when these economies come into direct conflict, 
and choices have to be made. But even as artists find it hard to make 
historical and mythic time subsist within the same painted iconic body, 
we have also seen how the body of the calendar as a whole is able to in- 
corporate and address both calendar time and ritual or festive time— 
both in its capacity as an image which displays festive dates alongside 
secular ones, and icons that inhabit mythic time alongside the linear and 
cyclic historical calendar, and as an object whose social life obviates the 
distinction between sacred-ethical and secular-commercial spheres. 


2 Interview with V.V. (Venkatesh) Sapar, Sholapur (9 December 1995), m Hindi and 
English. 
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V 
Concluding remarks 


What I have sketched here is a comparison between the location of value 
as it pertains to images in two broadly delineated, ideal-typical forms of 
commercial culture, that of the bourgeois public sphere and that of the 
bazaar. But I have also tried to provide some sense of how the articulations 
between them have varied, in different registers, from incorporation to 
disjuncture, such that their genealogies of moral-ethical value and inter- 
faces of exchange from the pre-colonial to the post-independence periods 
are now intricately layered into the crosshatching of business culture in 
post-liberalisation India. So even as these moral-commercial cultures 
arose in the context of the specific hegemonic interests of particular 
classes at particular moments, colonialism has meant that neither of them 
can by now be completely contained within either a geographically or 
temporally specifiable site. In other words, I see them as providing a 
kind of arsenal of moral-commercial codes and techniques of the image 
that players in the contemporary marketplace, both formal and informal, 
can mix and match to their best advantage. Needless to say, neither of 
these schemas of value has an exclusive or privileged relationship to 
capitalism as such: the history of the fetish makes it clear that even liberal 
political economy and bourgeois morality are fundamentally predicated 
on an intimate working relationship with their others, while as the index 
of a blind spot it reminds us that this intimacy neither implies a mutual 
recognition, nor countervails the unequal relations that obtain across it. 

In my discussion of the calendar image I have tried to show why it 
might be useful to approach it not simply as a 'text' or sign to be 'read' 
but as a circulating or animated object, which, as the common element 
between different constellations of value, draws them into a relationship 
where it becomes possible for value to switch tracks, to jump from one 
economy to another, drawing their subjects into each other's networks. 
For the heterogeneous genealogies I have described do not inhabit differ- 
ent spaces, nor do they inhabit the same rectangular space of an image 
printed on cheap, flimsy paper. As modes of value they must form them- 
selves as fleeting constellations between the image, other bodies or ob- 
jects, and the quality, rhythm and intensity of time at a given moment. It 
is these heterogeneous qualities of time within postcolonial modernity 
that lie beyond what meets the ocularcentric eye: secular time, like that 
of the publishers and artists whose work I interrupted with my own; 
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libidinal time, like the excessive number of years I’ ve spent playing fort- 
da with these elusive objects; communally shared festive time, like 
Diwali, when the icon’s circulatory force foregrounds the moral economy 
of the bazaar; the simultaneously mythic and historical time inhabited 
by these nomadic printed icons; ritual time, when the icon melds with 
the worshipper, no longer an image as it disappears from view behind 
smoke or eyes closed in prayer. 
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Evolving a monkey: 
Hanuman, poster art 
and postcolonial anxiety 


Philip Lutgendorf 





Hanuman, simian sidekick to the principal human hero of the Ramayana tradition, has 
evolved within comparatively recent times into one of the most popular and ubiquitous 
of Hindu deities. He ıs revered by tens of millons as their lshta-deva or ‘chosen, personal 
deuy’, and his shrines have proliferated in both urban and rural areas. The visual repre- 
sentation of this deity has likewise evolved conventions that, through the mass repro- 
duction and gradwal homogenisation characteristic of 20th century popular art, have 
crystallised in a number of readily-recognisable icons. After briefly surveying the range 
of Hanuman's historical representations, this essay focuses on a subset of 20th century 
images in which the divine monkey appears as a furless, humanised, and (of late) heavily- 
muscled hero with only vestigial simian characteristics, and situates these mages within 
the context of a number of contemporary trends in popular visual culture. Finally, it 
attempts to link thus new visual convention to a widespread body of discourse concerning 
the ‘scientific’ rationalisation and historicuation of Hindu sacred legend. 





Considering it historically, the first question that rises to one’s lips is 
who were the monkeys. They were undoubtedly a human race which 
was called by that name from their monkeyish appearance. Here we 
have the same process of transformation of rhetoric into logic. 

C.V. Vaidya, The riddle of the Ramayana (1906): 153. 
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With your red body smeared with ochre, and with great, ruddy tail, 
Hail! Hail! Hail to the monkey champion! 
Sankat mochan ashtak! 


I 
A monkey now and then 


Atop a small hillock in the south Indian state of Andhra Pradesh, near 
the town of Puttaparthi, stands a 70-foot concrete monkey— claimed 
(probably rightly) to be the largest in India, at least for the time being 
(Figure 1).? He is not just any monkey, of course; he is Hanuman, simian 
superhero and helper of the human avatar Rama, protagonist of the 
Ramayana story. Despite the plethora of deities crowding every level of 
the multi-tiered pantheon of popular Hinduism, the Puttaparthi colossus 
may be instantly identified by any contemporary Hindu through a visual 
code reinforced by a century of mass-produced icons, especially by poly- 
chrome ‘god posters’, which the huge sculpture, smoothly finished and 
brightly painted, evokes in (literally) concrete terms. More precisely, 
however, this towering figure belongs to a subset of the god-poster canon: 
the Hanuman it evokes, identified by a simian lower visage and erect, 
curving tail, displays a body that is otherwise fully human, furless, and 
heavily muscular. Although Hanuman has reputedly been on earth since 
the Treta Yuga, and has enjoyed demonstrably increasing popularity as a 
deity during the past millennium, this ‘hairless, humanised Hanuman’ (as 
I dub him, or the regal *H.H. Hanuman' for short), was not always with 
us. Rather, he represents a significant departure from older iconographic 
and narrative practices that frankly celebrated Hanuman's monkeyhood. 
These practices will be briefly surveyed below, as a prelude to a con- 
sideration of the continuities and innovations found in the mechanically- 
reproduced images of the 20th century, which will be treated in the second 
section of this essay. In its concluding section, I will explore several 
related bodies of discourse that may have contributed to the success of 
the visual subspecies represented by the Puttaparthi icon and its in- 
` numerable (smaller) kinsmen. 


! The final doha or couplet of ‘Eight Stanzas’ to Hanuman as sankat mochan, the 
"liberator from distress’, a popular Hindi praise-poem attributed to the 16th century 
poet Tulsidas and often recited dunng Hanuman’s worship 

? The 1mage was created for the celebration, m November 1990, of the sixty-fifth 
birthday of popular guru Sathya Sai Babe On the proliferation of colossal images of 
Hanuman and the one-upmanship of sponsoring patrons, seo Lutgendocf 1994: 211-17. 
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Figure 1: Seventy-foot concrete image of Hanuman erected at Sathya Sai Baba 
Ashram, Puttaparthi, Andhra Pradesh, in 1990. (Photo courtesy of Fee Alvi.) 
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As a scholar whose research has largely centred on popular literature 
and oral performance, I approach these visual materials with some 
caution. Images, no less than texts and performances, are tricky to ‘read’. 
The popular visual media of modern India are both extraordinarily 
ubiquitous and dauntingly heterogeneous, and my titular invocation of 
*evolution'—intended playfully, as should become clear—is not meant 
to imply that I will offer a teleological argument, in which an ‘evolving’ 
mass-marketed image of Hanuman supplants ‘traditional’ variants. I stress 
from the outset that H.H. Hanuman is also Hardly Hegemonic, for he 
coexists—often in the same physical environment and perhaps also in 
worshippers’ visualisations—with more feral representations that have 
a venerable pedigree. I accept Christopher Pinney’s caution that the 
fabrication of any simplistically ‘sedimented’ or ‘stratified’ history of 
popular art risks seriously misrepresenting the archiving and endless 
recycling and recombination practiced by its creators and distributors 
(Pinney 1997a: 867). Yet as Pinney’s work reveals, it remains productive 
to explore, insofar as possible, the contexts of popular images, and the 
contextual information that J will offer here emerges from my own re- 
search on Hanuman’s worship and on his lore both within and beyond 
the Ramayana tradition.’ 

Elsewhere I have discussed the historical rise of Hanuman’s cult and 
some of the causes of his present popularity (Lutgendorf 1994: 217-34, 
1997: 321-27). Here I will simply note that he is currently among the 
most venerated of Hindu deities, that the present forms of his worship 
are of comparatively recent origin, and that his worship has enjoyed 
great proliferation during the 20th century. The history of his icono- 
graphy has been the subject of extensive research by Ray Govindchandra, 
published in Hindi (Govindchandra 1976: 310-55); I will draw on this 
research, and on that of other scholars, in my brief survey of the varieties 
of Hanuman’s pre-20th-century representations. 

As a deity who came into widespread worship relatively late—after 
about the 10th century CE—and primarily in non-elite settings, Hanuman 
was generally not subject to elaborate sets of prescriptions, such as are 
found in manuals on temple architecture and iconography (shilpa 
shastras) that establish conventions for the representation of major deities 
such as Shiva, Vishnu and Krishna—conventions that often persist, albeit 


> I use ‘Ramayana’ (without italics) to refer to the broad tradition of storytelling 
conceming Rama and his associates, and its italicised form for specific hterary works so 
titled 
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with significant modifications, in 20th-century poster art. Such works 
often omit Hanuman entirely, or prescribe a single, subservient pose, as 
a door-guardian or attendant for Rama, Sita and Lakshmana. The great 
range of Hanuman's pre-modern representations hence suggests con- 
siderable exercise of artistic discretion. This imaginative freedom may 
be traced back to his earliest known ‘icons’—the verbal portraits found 
in Valmiki’s Sanskrit epic (ca. 4th century BCE). The creatures who be- 
come Rama's allies in his quest to recover bis kidnapped wife are, like 
him, supernatural hybrids, for their birth results from the mating of 
celestial gods with female monkeys (Ramayana 1.16.2-17) to produce 
beings who combine monkey characteristics with human and superhuman 
traits. They possess the powers of speech, of shape-shifting (kamarupin, 
a trait they share with the epic’s villains, the rakshasas), of leaping to 
such distances as to constitute virtnal flight, and of extraordinary strength. 
This hybridity is reflected in their representation. On the one hand they 
are simian and display all the requisite traits of kapitva or ‘monkeyness’: 
the poet employs all the conventional Sanskrit epithets for ‘monkey’ 
(vanara, kapi, shakha mriga, hari, plavangama, pingalaksa, etc.), des- 
cribes their furry pelts and tails as ‘ruddy’, ‘black’, or ‘tawny’, and makes 
much of their frisky hyperactivity, incessant chatter, and baring of teeth 
and hindquarters. On the other hand they are human-like in speech and 
manners, dwell in a cave-city, wear ornaments, and perform rituals. They 
are also magical, and are sometimes described with hyperbolic metaphor 
that strains the powers of visualisation. This is especially true of Hanu- 
man, particularly in the fifth book, Sundarakanda, which so largely 
belongs to him. It opens with a remarkable chapter—the longest in the 
epic—in which the monkey assumes ‘a body of immeasurable size’ with 
eyes that ‘blazed like the moon and the sun’ in order to leap across the 
ocean (5.1.10, 1.55). Indeed, a recent study has characterised this sarga 
as ‘a kind of epiphany of Hanuman, the purpose of which appears to be 
the elevation of a relatively minor character . . . to the status of a divinity’ 
(Goldman and Sutherland Goldman 1996: 40). The juxtaposition of feral 
and superhuman traits in this and subsequent Ramayana texts may help 
to explain the relative freedom assumed by later visual artists in depicting 
Hanuman. 

It should be noted that the forms Valmiki’s Hanuman can assume 
include the human: he first appears to Rama and Lakshmana as a Brahman 
mendicant, and later takes a similar form to deliver the news of Rama’s 
victory to Bharata. However, the poem is clear that these are disguises 
concealing his ‘own form’ (svarupa, 4.3.3) and are quickly dropped once 
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they have served their purpose—which is to avoid unduly startling a 
human being with the sight of an oversized, talking monkey. This recourse 
to disguise is itself suggestive of the lower status of monkeys; thus, e.g., 
in Tulsidas’s Ramcaritmanas, Rama’s monkey allies assume ‘noble 
human forms’ in order to attend Rama's enthronement ceremony, rather 
as humans might don formal attire for a solemn and upscale event 
(Ramcaritmanas 7.8.1). Such interludes emphasise the monkeys’ shape- 
shifting abilities, without compromising their simian nature. 

A similar ambiguity may be noted in Hanuman’s visual Tepresentations 
which, however, do not begin appearing as independent icons until more 
than a thousand years after the presumed composition of Valmiki’s epic. 
It i$ true that Hanuman appears in a number of sculpted panels from 
Gupta period temples, but these depict Ramayana scenes and usually 
place him in a group of his cohorts or attending on Rama and Lakshmana, 
without singling him out for special attention. Such panels do not suggest 
the independent worship of Hanuman, or indeed of Rama. Freestanding 
images of Hanuman, however, can be documented from the 8th or 9th 
century, though they can be difficult to date since they are often situated 
outdoors, seldom bear inscriptions, are frequently roughly-carved, and 
are sometimes coated with sindur—a thick paste of vermilion and fragrant 
oil that is regularly applied to Hanuman images and that dries into a 
glossy, lacquer-like finish. Repeated applications cause images to slowly 
expand in volume and gradually lose surface detail. All these features 
suggest that Hanuman’s veneration began primarily among non-elite 
groups, who seldom were in a position to build and endow temples. The 
use of sindur itself is associated particularly with ‘second-generation’ 
Shaiva deities such as Ganesha and Bhairava, deified heroes (vira) and 
widow suicides (satis), as well as with local aniconic representations of 
Shiva and Devi. Its vibrant red-orange colour has associations with 
auspiciousness, but also with fire and blood and hence with sacrificial 
violence; some scholars consider it a vegetarian substitute for the blood 
of animal victims that was once poured over sacred stones and tree trunks 
that marked shrines to yaksas—the quintessential folk deities of early 
Hinduism and Buddhism, with whose cult the medieval and modern 
worship of Hanuman shares certain features (Narula 1991: 21). 

Most early independent images of Hanuman depict him in a fiercely 
energetic pose, leaping upward or striding forward, either brandishing a 
club, or with one arm upraised as if to deliver a blow. He wears a short, 
tight dhoti or loincloth from the back of which his luxuriant tail emerges 
to rise straight up and curl over his head—an erect position often seen, 
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when the animal is in motion, among the Common Langurs (Presbytis 
entellus) to whom Hanuman is sometimes likened. Typically one foot is 
also raised, the leg bent at the knee, and rests on a recumbent figure of a 
male or female demon. Such prostrate figures (which devotees may 
identify as any of a number of adversaries bested by Hanuman, such as 
Kalanemi, Lankini, Shani, and Mahiravana) recall the apasmara purusha 
often placed under the foot of Shiva, and suggest not only Hanuman's 
role as protector and demon-dispeller, but also his status as a ‘partial in- 
carnation’ (amsha-avatara) of Rudra/Shiva, specifically as the eleventh 
avatara of Rudra. This association, which permits Hanuman to straddle 
the divide between Vaishnava and Shaiva sectarian orientations, dates 
back at least to the 12th century and has come to be widely acknowledged. 

Perhaps the earliest image of what is sometimes called tamacha 
Hanuman ('slap-giving Hanuman’) is a stone carving from Mahabali- 
puram that may date to the late 6th or early 7th century (Govindchandra 
1976: 323-24 and plate 11). It is thought to have come from the Adi 
Varaha temple, and probably portrayed Hanuman as an attendant or door- 
keeper. A modest number of presumably 9th, 10th, and 11th-century 
images, some quite large, are in Banaras, Mathura, Indore, Khajuraho, 
and other north and central Indian sites. Nearly all show Hanuman suppres- 
sing one or more demons with his foot, and with an arm upraised, some- 
times brandishing a large club or mace (gada). The latter is the weapon 
particularly associated with him in modern iconography, though he never 
hefts it in the Sanskirt Ramayana (wherein the vanaras fight only with 
nails and teeth, or by wielding rocks and tree limbs). It may suggest his 
fraternal association with Bhima, a renowned club warrior and hero of 
the Mahabharata (who, like Hanuman, was engendered by the wind- 
god Vayu), as well as with martial culture in general—thus wrestlers or 
pahalvans, who venerate Hanuman, strengthen their arms by working 
out with clubs. 

Freestanding images of Hanuman in the tamacha stance, striding 
vigorously and often holding a lotus in his non-threatening hand (an 
indication, perhaps, of his dual nature as embodiment of sakti and bhakti) 
occur with great frequency in late Vijayanagara sites (15th-16th cen- 
turies). The ruins of the imperial capital contain hundreds of them, mainly 
located outdoors, carved in relief on boulders or in small shrines, and 
probably reflecting the patronage of the city’s middle and lower classes 
(Verghese 1995: 90-92). These images often include a small bell attached 
to the overarching tail, a detail said to evoke Hanuman’s special vener- 
ation as an avatara of prana or the vital breath (medium of both life and 
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sound) by members of the Madhva sect of Vaishnavas. Also common to 
such images is a simian visage with flattened nose, flared nostrils, and 
prominent snout-like jaw—recalling the standard Sanskrit etymology of 
Hanumant/Hanuman as ‘one having a (prominent) jaw’. Hanuman's 
thighs are often exaggeratedly broad, evoking the musculature of a 
warrior-athlete, yet also extended upward on one side to suggest the 
rump of a monkey (e.g., Nagar 1995: plate 15). Such features are shared 
by other sculpted images that are less datable but probably somewhat 
later, such as the countless representations of Hanuman bearing the Drona 
mountain on his upraised palm as he lands on the battlefield to deliver 
healing herbs to the mortally-wounded Lakshmana. This image, with 
club in one hand and mountain in the other, is today one of his most ubi- 
quitous icons, found throughout much of India in sandstone and marble 
images (the former generally coated with sindur), and also especially 
well represented in folk painting and in poster art (Figures 2, 5 and 7). 

Other images that are widespread today may have developed during 
the 16th or 17th century, which also saw the composition of much popu- 
lar literature devoted to his worship, such as popular praise-poems 
by Tulsidas (1543-1623), and late-tantric compendia that include in- 
structions for his ritual propitiation with mantras, yantras, and elaborate 
visualisations (dhyana). Such images include an upward-surging Hanu- 
man with Rama and Lakshmana on his shoulders and a fanged demon 
below his left foot—an allusion to the tale of Mahiravana (a.k.a. Ahi- 
ravana), in which Hanuman rescues the two princes from a subterranean 
'earth-Ravana/serpent Ravana’ more menacing than his aboveground 
double (Figure 3). This tale is often inserted in vernacular retellings of 
the Ramayana as an epic-within-an-epic, but is also celebrated in inde- 
pendent poems and plays that began appearing from about the 14th 
century onward in virtually all the regional languages of the subcontinent 
(Smith 1996: 379). Although the story is absent from the influential 
Valmiki and Tulsidas texts, the image associated with it can be readily 
identified by devotees and today forms the central icon in numerous 
temples. It encapsulates a narrative in which the simian supporting actor 
assumes centre stage, dwarfing his human masters who perch on his 
shoulders like diminutive dolls, and crushing a fiend in whose clutches 
they were unaccountably helpless (see Lutgendorf 1997: 319-21; Nagar 
1996). 

Another widely-distributed image is that of ‘five-faced’ (pancha- 
mukhi) Hanuman, which has the peculiarity that most devotees cannot 
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Figure 2: Wall painting of Hanuman; Varanasi, Uttar Pradesh. (Author’s photo) 
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Figure 3: Poster captioned ‘Shri Hanuman, Ahiravan badh’ (‘Lord Hanuman, the 
slaying of Ahiravan’). Artist unknown. Publisher: Kanahya Lal Lachoomal, Delhi. 
Mid-20th century. 
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connect it with any narrative.‘ A visualisation of a tantric kavacha, or 
protective verbal 'shield' of mantras that invoke a powerful guardian 
deity, it used to be rare as an icon. Its earliest manifestations include a 
ca. 15th century image from Madhya Pradesh and a 16th century pillar 
relief in the Ekambareshvara Temple in Kanchipuram (Govindchandra 
1976: 336; Nagar 1995: plate 6); a 20-foot image said to have been carved 
in about 1,500 by a Ramanandi sadhu on a cliff below Jodhpur Fort is 
now enclosed by a small temple. Drawings and paintings of this unusual 
*Hanuman' (for four of his five heads belong to other deities), with his 
body inscribed with mantras, were produced in substantial numbers in 
Rajasthan in the 18th century as one variant of the genre of tantric pataka 
(‘banner’ or *emblem") paintings (Aryan 1975: Plates 40, 46, 50-59). 

Also comparatively less common are images of Hanuman at rest, either 
seated in meditation, or standing worshipfully with joined palms; such 
images are said to evoke his dasya bhava or devotional mood of perfect 
servility; in contrast to the active images already discussed, these feature 
a drooping tail which hangs between Hanuman’s legs. They are found, 
sometimes in monumental form, as door guardians (dvarapala) in temples 
associated with the Shrivaishnava sect (e.g., an 18-foot image in 
Namakkal, Tamil Nadu, dated to roughly the 16th century) and more 
rarely in other contexts. 

Several regional geares of painting reveal diverse ways in which artists 
chose to represent Hanuman. Mughal court painters of the late 16th and 
early 17th centuries, illustrating the Rarnayana, display a stylised nat- 
uralism; their monkey soldiers have sloping shoulders, tapering waists, 
realistically-drawn feet, and brushwork and colouring to suggest body 
fur, and are generally depicted as unclothed. Occasionally, the various 
species of monkeys common to northern South Asia—rhesus, langur 
and macaque—are identifiable in a tableau. Hanuman and other leaders 
receive similar treatment, but are shown larger in size, standing erect, 
and wearing crowns, ornaments and clothing. Such conventions persisted 
in many of the Rajput ateliers of succeeding centuries, though the most 
detailed Mughal ‘naturalism’ was often replaced by a flatter and more 
cartoon-like treatment, as in the 18th century miniatures of the Basholi 
and Alwar schools (Aryan 1975: plates 15—16, 24, 36). 


‘A few interviewees associated the mage with the slaying of Mahiravana. However, 
to my knowledge such a form is nowhere mentioned in any of the texts that recount this 


story. 
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The expansion of pilgrimage during the 19th century, in part due to 
improved transportation and communication, may have contributed to 
the development of regional painting 'schools' in temple towns, which 
developed a simplified visual vocabulary conducive to rapid execution 
of images for sale to pilgrims. Thus the artists of Paithan in Maharashtra 
developed a stocky but richly-ornamented figure with a reddish body 
and black snout (sporting a mustache, a feature that occasionally appears 
in Rajasthan as well), sharp teeth and nails, and a thick and exaggeratedly 
long tail. The pat painters of Orissa preferred a more lithe figure with 
bristling body hair, the latter executed by short strokes of a brush or reed 
pen (e.g., Das 1977: plates 34—58; Smith 1988: 145—53). The Calcutta- 
area artists whose paintings were sold in the bazaar near the Kalighat 
temple perhaps came closest to achieving mass production, through 
images rendered with bold outlining brushstrokes and large areas filled 
with a watercolour wash, and with minimal background details—thus 
creating an image that is more theophany than narrative scene (e.g., 
Hanuman tears open his chest to reveal Rama and Sita in his heart, a 
theme they may have helped popularise; see Aryan 1975: plate 31). The 
Kalighat artists chose to represent Hanuman with a stylised naturalism, 
as a Common Langur, with low forehead and a whiskered black snout 
emerging from a greyish fur muff, thin black hands and feet, and long, 
tapering tail. Taken together, the Paithan, Orissan, and Kalighat images 
represent a transitional stage between an earlier era when sacred images 
were largely confined to temples or the shrine rooms of the wealthy, and 
the approaching era of mass-reproduction, which would make such 
images universally accessible. At the same time they indicate the vitality 
of regional iconographic traditions, and the absence of trans-regional 
standardisation. 

In concluding this brief survey of pre-20th century iconography, 
several points deserve emphasis. The first is the gradual development of 
conventions for representing a deity who was described in literature as a 
shape-shifting monkey and was largely absent from the canons of sacred 
iconography and indeed from most temples, but who was gradually 
acquiring a following among non-elite communities possessed of suf- 
ficient means to commission or purchase images for his worship. The 
evolving conventions generally focused on familiar moments in the 
Ramayana narrative, now presented as independent tableaux focusing 
on the monkey himself as heroic protector and demon-destroyer, shaman- 
like healer, impassive yogin, or fervently emotional devotee. Different 
images enjoyed popularity in different regions and contexts: tamacha 
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Hanuman in the areas of modern Karnataka and Andhra that belonged to 
the Vijayanagara empire; a mountain and club-hefting hero in the central 
Gangetic plain; a subdued and reverential door guardian in the Tamil 
country; a chest-rending langur in Bengal. As in their treatment of other 
animal deities, artists developed visual codes to instantly convey Hanu- 
man's identity. Though his specific features varied widely, the common 
denominators were an obligatory tail and distinctly non-human face 
(though again, with little consistency in its specific physiognomy), which 
must have permitted regional variants to be identified even by outsiders. 

A final observation concerns temple images. Though they often allude 
to particular moments in the Rama narrative—e.g., Hanuman bringing 
the mountain of herbs, or slaying Mahiravana—they are treated by wor- 
shipers as svarupas or theophanies. As noted earlier, repeated applications 
of sindur, sometimes over centuries, render their features indistinct to 
the point that some images assume an almost aniconic quality, appearing 
(to outsiders) more like bulbous organic forms than sculptural represen- 
tations. However, such transformations seem in no way to affect devotees' 
perception that the deity is present and able to respond to them. On the 
contrary, many of the most beloved images (such as Sankat Mochan in 
Banaras) are the most indistinct, yet seem to elicit the most vivid experi- 
ence of a distinctive personality. For, as with other Hindu embodiments 
in active worship, each of these local Hanumans is experienced as having 
a persona of his own, linked to and yet distinct from his broader identity. 
In their blurred ruddiness, such murtis may facilitate projection or visual- 
isation by worshippers, who can imagine Hanuman in their own fashion. 
Yet such visualisation too does not arise in a vacuum; it is surely inflected 
by the presence of other icons in other media. And one need not look far 
for these, since the walls of most Hanuman shrines today are thickly 
hung—like so many walls in India—with colourful images that reflect 
the prolific output of the industry to which I now turn. 


I 
Monkeys, muscles, and mass media 


The second half of the 19th century saw striking changes in the represen- 
tation of Hindu deities (see Mitter, Jain, this volume). The context of 
these changes included the advent of technologies of reproduction that 
permitted the mass printing of inexpensive images. But it also included 
the influence of pervasive discourses concerning art and religion, which 
helped direct the aesthetic tastes of middle-class Hindus toward a new 
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mode of illusionist ‘realism’ that combined conventions of post- 
Renaissance European painting and of 19th century theatrical design 
with indigenous visual codes and subjects (cf. Pinney, this volume). The 
quintessential product of this revolution was the image of a deity or 
mythological tableau, that came to be called variously a ‘calendar picture’, 
‘framing’ picture’, or ‘god poster’. It would emerge as one of the most 
ubiquitous consumer products of the 20th century, its conventions reap- 
pearing on the labels of countless goods, from matchboxes and patent 
medicines to saris and umbrellas and, in time, on the artifacts of newer 
technologies: trucks, digital clocks, cassette labels, and refrigerator 
magnets. And as the popular Indian cinema developed from about 1910, 
its framing of scenes, lighting, set design, and even casting preferences 
drew on the already-established conventions of poster iconography, so 
that these two media reinforced a pervasive visual grammar. 

Poster art and popular cinema shared another significant feature: despite 
(or perhaps because of) their ubiquity and accessibility, both were long 
dismissed by academic scholars, Indian and foreign, as vulgar, hybrid, 
and generally beneath notice. Such neglect, now being remedied (for 
poster art) through the work of such scholars as Tapati Guha-Thakurta, 
Kajri Jain, Partha Mitter, Christopher Pinney and Patricia Uberoi, itself 
had a long history. As Mitter shows in Much maligned monsters (1977), 
the early European judgement of Hindu images as ‘monstrous’ or 
‘demonic’, reflecting the dualism of Christian ideology, shifted during 
the colonial period to labelling them ‘grotesque’ or ‘misshapen’, a reflec- 
tion of the assessment of Greco-Roman art as the ultimate aesthetic 
standard, and of the vogue for academic realist painting and sculpture in 
Victorian England. A modest appreciation of Indian achievements in 
monumental architecture—sans its iconographic component—led to the 
oft-repeated judgement that Indians were capable only of ‘design’ and 
‘decoration’, and that ‘fine art’ had never developed among them. By 
the second half of the 19th century, these views, reiterated by such influ- 
ential critics as John Ruskin, James Fergusson and Vincent Smith, had 
come to be internalised by many educated Indians, and were often echoed 
in the English and vernacular press of Bengal in essays decrying the 
wretched state of art in the country (Guha-Thakurta 1992: 53, 64-68). 
The founding of government-sponsored art schools in major metropolitan 
areas under British rule aimed at the ‘improvement’ of Indian tastes, 
even as their administrators affirmed the impossibility of Indians attaining 
the level of achievement of their European teachers—a judgement 
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increasingly buttressed by pseudo-scientific notions of ‘racial’ aptitude 
and climatically-constrained sensitivity. 

The intertwined development, under such circumstances, of art and 
nationalism has been effectively charted by Mitter and Guha-Thakurta, 
both of whom have stressed the impact of the Keralan painter Ravi Varma 
(1848-1906), whose ‘historical’ paintings of epic and Puranic scenes 
won praise from British officials and the acclaim of urban salon-goers 
and the native press. Varma saw the possibilities of new visual media— 
the sequential waves of line-engravings, oleographs, and chromolitho- 
graphs—that flooded popular markets during the second half of the 
century, and in 1894, with German collaboration, opened his own Litho- 
graphic Press near Bombay (Mitter 1994: 212).° Although the press 
initially offered inexpensive renderings of some of his acclaimed history 
paintings, Varma recognised that the greatest demand was for ‘portraits’ 
of deities rendered in a similar style. The effect was phenomenal: Varma’s 
print-runs quickly sold out and his images were rapidly plagiarised by 
other artists and presses—a phenomenon that would become endemic to 
the god-poster industry (ibid.: 213-14). 

To a middle-class audience that had learned to regard traditional 
painting styles as crude and degenerate, ‘devoid at once of imaginative 
richness and chastity of conception, and . . . daubed with the hideousness 
of savage imagery’, Varma's prints offered an appealing alternative— 
the same beloved figures rendered in subdued colours and ‘natural’ set- 
tings. In addition, these prints bolstered the emerging spirit of nationalism, 
not merely in their showcasing of an indigenous master who could com- 
pete with British painters, but also in their projection of ‘national’ models 
and avoidance of regional details (Guha-Thakurta 1992: 110). Varma's 
reputation as a fine artist would decline rapidly after his death (due in 
part to critics who championed a new Bengal-based ‘Indian school’ of 
painting that evoked the Ajanta frescoes and Rajput miniatures), and 
despite the fact that some of his much-copied designs remain hardy peren- 
nials of the poster bazaar, later artists have generally favoured a flatter 


5 Guha-Thakurta gives the date as 1892 (Guba-Thakurta 1992: 106).-Note, however, 
that Mitter’s and Guha-Thakurta's assessment of Varma's importance is disputed by 
Pinney in his contribution to this volume. 

6 The Hindoo Patnot (Calcutta), 21 June 1855 (cited in Guha-Thakurta 1992: 68). 
Cf in the same paper (4 May 1854): "The idols we worship outrage taste, as the worship 
itself outrages all reason. Let our readers now consider what would be the effect of a 
body of artists with high conceptons and a refined taste modelling the idols we worship’ 
(ibid: 127). 
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and more frontal rendering of figures as well as a more surreal and less 
perspectival treatment of landscape. As Guha-Thakurta observes, the 
imperative of 'naturalism' felt by the 19th century Indian bourgeoisie 
did not, for the most part, translate into a popular art that was ‘realistic’ 
in Western terms, but rather into an indigenous surrealism that adapted 
the ‘magical potentials of tactile illusionism’ to its own iconographic 
agenda (ibid.: 93). Such ‘magical realism’ (as Pinney adapts this term) 
was exemplified by the work of painters of the Rajasthani Nathdvara 
traditiomdistributed throughout India, beginning in 1928, by S.S. Brijbasi 
and Sons, and later by that of influential South Indian painters like 
C. Kondiah Raju (1898-1976) (Inglis 1995: 53; Pinney 19972: 860, 866, 
1999: 208—12). 

The universe of the Hindu god-poster—now comprising thousands of 
images that circulate, at any given moment, in hundreds of millions of 
reproductions (e.g., the largest companies in the South Indian print centre 
of Sivakasi were each issuing more than 10 million posters per year in 
the early 1990s; Inglis 1995: 66)—encompasses significant regional 
variations and regularly reflects the innovations of individual artists. Yet 
it has developed a sufficiently common set of visual conventions to permit 
certain generalisations regarding its treatment of its subjects. The novice 
foreign observer is usually struck by the doll-like and androgynous ap- 
pearance of deities—their softly-rounded, dimpled limbs (an effect often 
enhanced, since the 1960s, by the use of an airbrush), large eyes, full red 
lips, and placid, Mona Lisa smiles. The more informed observer may 
perceive a similar softening at the level of narrative, an 'airbrushing' of 
some of the more visceral details of myths—e.g., Narasimha shown as a 
large and liquid-eyed pussycat playfully disemboweling a faintly-smiling 
asura, and Kali as a robust Bengali girl with pale bluish skin, clad in a 
pink sari that nicely complements her extended tongue. Such treatments 
may reflect a kind of visual 'gentrification' that originally arose out of 
bourgeois sensitivity to Western critiques of Hinduism as 'primitive' 
(more on this below), but it as likely reflects a ‘domestication’ appropriate 
to the new environments in which such images have come to live— 
homes, offices, businesses—where dangerous divine powers cannot be 
constantly propitiated through ritual.” Poster art offers auspiciousness 
without risk, hence even the most aggressive tantric deities meta- 
morphose into the sorts of persons one can welcome into one's parlour 
and indeed one’s greater family. For they often take their place in 


7 I am grateful to Kajri Jain for this 1nzight (personal communication, 29/11/2000). 
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customised montages, intermixed with posters and photos of national 
leaders, film stars, and family members, producing idiosyncratic and 
suggestive juxtapositions (Inglis 1995: 70-72; Pinney 1997b: 161-171; 
Smith 1995: 40—41, 44). 

A second general observation concerns what T will term (on analogy 
with intertextuality) 'intericonicity'—the relationship of poster images 
to other visual media.* Some of the earliest 19th century mythological 
lithographs reflected the subject matter and visual conventions of the 
popular theatre in Calcutta, and many later poster painters doubled as 
scene painters for the theatre and cinema, and indeed as photographers 
and cinematographers (Inglis 1995: 55-56; Pinney 1997a: 838—40; 
Rajadhyaksha 1993; see also Pinney, this volume). Mythological films 
and, more recently, the long-running TV serialisations of the classical 
epics offer especially striking examples of this phenomenon. Ramanand 
Sagar, producer of the serialised TV Ramayan, remarked that his un- 
known principal actors were chosen to correspond to images ‘in the hearts 
and minds’ of viewers, and his Rama had the requisite dimpled demeanor 
and faint smile of the god-poster prince. Together with his blandly- 
beaming Sita, he himself soon began to appear in both photographic and 
painted posters (Lutgendorf 1990: 144). Similarly, the actors’ ornaments, 
costumes, and even the sets through which they moved recapitulated the 
florid world of the posters, and moments of high emotion often duplicated 
familiar poster tableaux, over which the camera lingered reverently while 
the soundtrack intoned a devotional bhajan.? This was no less true in 
B.R. Chopra’s Mahabharat, which carefully quoted poster art in such 
crucial scenes as the disrobing of Draupadi and in Krishna’s battlefield 
theophany before Arjuna. Similar conventions reign in the prolific Amar 
Chitra Katha comic books, which play an important role in educating 


* I thus contribute to the proliferation of neologisms to describe thus notable pheno- 
menon; cf. Brosius’ ‘inter-visnality’ and Pinney’s ‘inter-ocularity’, both ın this volume. 

? The overall ‘look’ of the serial was indeed a factor 1n 11s dismissal by many critics, 
who noted its resemblance to other genres of (similarly deprecated) popular art E g., 
art-cinema director Govind Nihalam, interviewed in Imprint: ‘I have seen very few 
episodes of Ramayana. To me, the entire visual representation is kitsch—the land found 
on cheap calendars On the whole, the senal strikes me as being a strange combination 
of the folk theatre of rural areas, the company theatre of the urban areas, and calendar 
art. The serial has gained populanty because people feel very comfortable and familiar 
viewing it as it has the fimsh of a typical Hindi film, yet, 1s presented in the Ramlila 
style’ (Vaid-Fera 1987: 16). Note the unselfconsciously elitist stance of the speaker, 
who does not hesitate to brand as ‘strange’ a combination of visual and performance 
genres with which vast audiences evidently ‘feel very comfortable’. 
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urban, middle-class children in Hindu lore (cf. Pritchett 1995). Finally, I 
must cite the most reified embodiments of these ideal prototypes: the 
"Jaipur-style' white marble statues of gods now inhabiting temples from 
Patna to Pittsburgh, and translating into highly polished, sparkling white 
stone highlighted with brilliant colours, all the dimpled, benevolent 
stereotypes of the posters.!? 

This brings me back to Hanuman, and to the early era of the god- 
poster when these conventions began to develop. I have indicated the 
great range of Hanuman's pre-modern representations, the generally 
rough and merely suggestive modelling of his popular sculpted images, 
and their glaring and obscuring sindur coating. None of these features 
was conducive to establishing a definitive prototype to be rendered in an 
illusionist style. Instead, poster artists adopted two different strategies 
for representing him. One was to depict Hanuman as covered in thick 
fur of various colours, and sometimes endowed with sharp teeth and 
gleaming yellow eyes—a feral being who resembled the descriptions 
found in most Sanskrit and vernacular Ramayana texts (Figure 4). The 
other approach was to humanise him to a degree that departed strikingly 
from most pre-modern representations, by endowing him not simply with 
a vague anthropomorphism but with a detailed and naturalistic human 
anatomy (Figure 5). 

Though all these examples are uncommon images today, Figure 5 is 
decidedly the most anomalous. K.C. Aryan attributes it to Ravi Varma 
(Aryan 1975: plate 129), yet I have found no reference to it in books on 
Varma's work. It is fair to say that it is suggestive of Varma's innovative 
‘historical’ style—what Pinney has termed the ‘naturalist blip between 
1878 and 1927’ (Pinney 1997a: 866)—and in fact the figure’s wiry legs 
recall those of Rama in Varma’s famous rendering of Rama subduing the 
ocean; it may be the product of one of Varma’s students or imitators, if 
not of the master himself. Notable too is the fact that the pose and orna- 
ments resemble those of monkey warriors in an engraving in Edward 
Moor’s 1810 work, The Hindu pantheon (Figure 6), comprising Moor’s 
writings on Hindu deities and their visual renderings by one ‘Mr Haughton 
of the Royal Academy’ based on images Moor had collected in India. 
Through an irony of colonialism (and an early example of what Ageha- 
nanda Bharati would dub ‘the pizza effect’), Moor’s book returned to 


1° Jaipur-style images of Hanuman are common, and are never covered with sindur. 
Presumably middle-class patrons want the beauty (and costliness) of the marble to be 
visible This tendency may also mark a shift away from the low-class and Shaiva 
associations of other sindur-covered derties. 
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Figure 4: Poster captioned 'Bhakta Anjanaya’ (‘the devotee, Anjani's son’). 
Artist unknown. Publisher: Anant Shivaji Desai Topiwalla, Bombay. 
Early to mid-20th century. 
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Figure 5: Poster attributed to Ravi Varma. Early 20th century. 
(Photo courtesy of H. Daniel Smith.) 
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Figure 6: Engraving of monkeys building bridge to Lanka, by Haughton; from 1864 
edition of Edward Moor's The Hindu pantheon; Plate XXX, following page 120. 


India to become an authoritative reference work for the English-literate 
during the 19th century, and according to Mitter, served as a principal 
source of Varma's knowledge of ancient Indian art (Mitter 1994: 201). 
Hence it is possible that an Indian original, transported to England and 
‘rationalised’ and anthropomorphised to neoclassical standards by an 
English engraver, returned to India as a sort of cultural ambassador to 
eventually become this particular ‘Ravi Varma’ poster—a Hanuman, 
indeed, who seems to have leapt off a Grecian urn. 

But leaving aside this speculation, what is most striking to me about 
this Hanuman is his lack of simian features. Apart from a stylised snout 
with narrow muff of greyish fur (a subtle langur allusion?) and a floating, 
almost disembodied tail—his two crucial codings, as I have noted—his 
fair, hairless body is unmistakably human. The mountain-bearing pose 
itself is possibly Hanuman's single most ubiquitous icon, and though 
this ‘Varma’ image occasionally resurfaces in unexpected contexts 
(e.g., on the silver-plated door of a temple at Mount Abu, Rajasthan), the 
most common later renditions are (as Pinney’s research predicts) those 
of S.S. Brijbasi and Sons (Figure 7), which favour—in the midst of a 
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Figure 7: Hanuman bearing mace and mountain. Signed by L.N. Sharma. 
Publisher: S.S. Brijbasi and Sons, Delhi. Mid-20th century. 
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typically florid Nathdvara-style landscape—a more feral and more 
chunky monkey. 

Yet the ‘Varma’ image was not the last that would be seen of H.H. 
Hanuman. He would reappear periodically, and particularly toward the 
tail-end of the 20th century, in posters sometimes notable for another 
development: an exaggerated and carefully-rendered musculature that 
owed nothing to Varma’s wiry somatotypes. This was Hanuman (with or 
without hair) after a *bullworker' workout with prominent pecs and wash- 
board abs; a Hanuman on steroids (Figure 8 and Colour Plate 3). And 
since it was largely this Hanuman who leapt like a speeding bullet across 
the pages of god-comics and TV and cinema screens, his media empire 
seemed to be, like his own muscles, expanding. 

To explain this development one can of course invoke Hindu national- 
ism, as several scholars have done in the case of a *muscular', 'angry' 
image of Rama that appeared in the 1980s (Basu et. al. 1993: 60; Kapur 
1993). Hanuman is, among other things, Rama's strongarm, who speaks 
eloquently but carries a big stick. Bursting with celibate energy and right- 
eous wrath, he appears to respond to chauvinist fears of enervation and 
of subjugation by demonised others. This fits one politicised interpretation 
of the Ramayana narrative (cf. Pollock 1993: 272-77, 281—84), especially 
when it is used to justify the demolition of mosques—with the dirty 
work carried out by a Bajrang dal (‘army of Hanuman’). That Hanuman 
is often invoked (along with Shiva, Durga, and others) by Hindutva 
militants may seem to some a sufficient explanation for his increasingly 
well-toned physique and monumental public installations (cf. Lutgendorf 
1994: 211-17, 234-40). Other simple explanations are also at hand: for 
comic-book artists, a hairless Hanuman is quicker and easier to draw, 
and for TV and film producers (who lack the Hollywood budgets of 
Planet of the apes), he is cheaper to outfit and make up for the screen. 
The Jaipur marble sculptors and polishers too prefer broad, smooth 
surfaces, though they are capable of chiseling an uneven, furry one when 
requested (e.g., the charming ‘Ramayani Hanuman’ at Tulsi Chaura in 
Ayodhya, depicted as an anatomically-correct monkey studiously reading 
the Ramayana). 

An essay by Kajri Jain, playfully titled ‘Muscularity and its ram- 
ifications: mimetic male bodies in Indian mass culture’, offers a wide- 
ranging and insightful discussion of contemporary iconography that 
points beyond the obvious 1n considering the popularity of ‘muscular’ 
god-posters. After noting the claims by some entrepreneurs that ‘the gods 
are not supposed to have muscles’ (since these connote brute force, 
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Figure 8: Poster of Pancha-mukhi Hanuman (‘five headed Hanuman’). 
Signed 'Sivas'. Publisher: Jothi. Late 20th century. 
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whereas the gods' transcendent power is conveyed through such features 
as glowing skin and large eyes), Jain appropriately turns to Hanuman— 
a god who sometimes contradicts this rule (Jain n.d.: 3). She notes that, 
ironically, much credit for the popularisation of bis heavily-muscled icons 
belongs to one P. Sardar of Kolhapur, a painter, bodybuilder, and fervent 
Hanuman devotee—and also, incidentally, a Muslim. It is said that Sardar, 
who died in 1994, used to pose before a mirror for his own paintings, 
which subsequently acquired wide distribution and imitation (ibid.: 6). 
Beyond this fascinating vignette, Jain reads Hanuman's periodically- 
exaggerated muscularity as a marker of his 'subaltern' status as a la- 
bouring devotee, who dutifully serves his higher divine masters. Drawing 
on Joseph Alter's fieldwork on North Indian wrestlers, she proposes that 
muscularity encodes Hanuman's explosive power or shakti, which is 
contained and controlled by his excessive bhakti, which she characterises 
as a mood of 'devotional abjection' (ibid.: 8). Yet rather than read such 
‘abject’ subaltern power as simple precursory fuel for the hegemonic 
project of Hindutva, Jain turns, in a remarkable move, to an analysis of 
the body image and persona created by Amitabh Bachchan in his hugely- 
successful films of the 1970s and '80s. She proposes that Bachchan's 
embodiment of a working class ‘angry young man’ was linked to his 
dark, lithe, and sinewy physique that marked a departure from the soft, 
fair, romantic body type of earlier male stars. This development (which 
she further contextualises by invoking the social movements of the early 
1970s and their repression during and after the Emergency of 1975—77) 
opened up the possibility of an energised subaltern body that was 'goal- 
driven, instrumentalised . . . noisy’ (ibid.: 15). Jain invokes the Ramayana 
(and shows how Bachchan's proletarian angst was still nuanced by the 
‘visual idioms of the bazaar’) by ingeniously detailing the camera’s 
fascination with Bachchan’s chest, upon which images or words some- 
times appeared superimposed, suggesting the popular icon of Hanuman 
displaying Rama’s name or image on his heart (ibid.). Finally, she pro- 
poses that the emergence of the ‘muscular’ Rama in the 1980s may be 
seen as a ‘defensive reappropriation’ of the power of such imagery, chan- 
nelling the righteous aggression of the lower orders, embodied (but con- 
trolled) in Hanuman, and embodied (and released—at least for the 
duration of a film) in Bachchan, into the reactionary nationalist project 
of Hindutva (ibid.: 17). 

Although I am substantially convinced by Jain’s argument (which is 
more complex and subtle than my synopsis suggests), I find her use of 
the term ‘abjection’ unfortunately suggestive (despite a long footnote 
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explaining the non-conventional sense in which she intends it) of a 
standard Marxist reduction of bhakti to the compensatory opiate of the 
underprivileged in a feudal order. Leaving aside the fact that even the 
most ‘abject’ dasya stance connotes other values that are highly prized 
by many Hindus (such as emotional openness and active self-forgetting 
love), one may ask whether the rampant vanara in Figures 2 and 3 can 
be characterised as ‘abject’. It is true that, in each of these popular icons, 
Hanuman is bearing something for his masters—a mountain in one, and 
their own bodies in the other. But significantly, both images encode 
narratives in which Hanuman intervenes at crucial moments when Rama 
and Lakshmana cannot help themselves.'' Indeed, Rama in popular 
tradition has long shown signs of becoming otiose as deity: remote and 
inaccessible, except through his earthy sidekick.? Thus I propose that 
what is celebrated in these posters is not Hanuman's subordination but 
rather his triumphant efficacy as a saviour figure, both for the high gods 
and by extension for his devotees. As any bazaar vendor knows, these 
are ‘Hanuman posters’, not Rama ones, and the monkey is the principal 
figure offering darshan and accepting worship. Here I again note that he 
is understood and experienced by most of his devotees not merely as a 
servant of Vishnu-Rama but as an avatara of the shakti-filled Rudra- 
Shiva. 

A culturally-nuanced reading of ‘muscularity’ must also consider shifts 
in its bodily location, and indeed in the history and significance of its 
display. In some earlier 20th century images of Hanuman, as in many 
pre-modern paintings, the girth of his thighs and calves, no less than 
their exposure below his abbreviated langota, is doubtless suggestive of 
subaltern status (Figures 2 and 3). In Hindu lore, male thighs are often 


!1 In tbe ‘Lakshman shakti’ episode, while Hanuman speeds to the Himalayas to 
fetch the saryivan: herb, Rama is reduced to wailing over his mortally-wounded brother, 
and contemplates abandoning both the war and Sita. On the Mahiravana story, see above, 
and note 4 

2 The vastly-popular Hanuman chalisa tones’ ‘Rama the ascetic reigns over all— 
you do all his work’ (Saba para Rama tapasvi raja, tinha ke kaja sakala tumha saja, 
Hanuman chalisa 27). The verse suggests a distant, detached monarch who leaves all 
responsibility to his tireless subordinate. 

D Carey Watt speculates that the populanty of the circus and its ‘strongmen’ in India 
from the late 19th century onward may have influenced certain carly poster images. 
German bodybuilder Eugen Sandow visited India in 1905 and created a sensation, as 
did Professor Ramamurt Naidu, an Indian muscleman who performed at Arya Samaj 
and Congress gatherings in the first decade of the 20th century (Watt 2001; see also 
Chapman 1994 156-63) I am grateful to Carey Watt for this information. 
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associated both with sexual and martial prowess (cf. Duryodhana’s notori- 
ous baring of his thigh to Draupadi in the Mahabharata, and Bhima’s 
resulting vow to shatter it with his mace), and massive thighs are valorised 
by wrestlers as indicative of strength born of abundant but restrained 
semen (Alter 1992: 152-53). Yet high-level gods do not generally display 
their thighs, any more than do high-caste men. Rather, a langota or short 
dhoti, as well as an exposed chest, is commonly the sign of those who 
must perform hard labour in the fields, either of agriculture or of battle, 
just as it is the wrestling uniform of (often lower class) pahalvans. Such 
lower-body exposure and exaggeration is a different kind of ‘muscularity’ 
than the abdominal and upper-torso toning evident in certain late-20th 
century Hanuman images.'* 

I suggest that muscularity has moved upward in recent decades, 
reflecting a new interest among the upwardly-mobile in the cultivation 
and display of the male physique, not as a sign of subaltern labour, but 
as an emblem of vitality, virility, and disciplined leisure. This develop- 
ment has had transnational dimensions. In America too, bodybuilding 
began as a largely working class pastime, marginalised as a weird sub- 
culture by the prestigious mass media. Hollywood stars of the 1950s and 
'60s, like their Bollywood counterparts, were generally ‘soft’ and ‘ro- 
mantic'.5 But the impact of the sexual revolution (which made nudity 
more common in films) and the gay liberation movement (with its in- 
creasingly public celebration of homoeroticism) as well as a broadbased 
concern for ‘health and fitness’ led, by the 1980s, to a proliferation of 
new models in all the visual media, and a resulting consumer boom in 
the sale of home weight sets, exercise machines, and body-displaying 
clothing.! Even aspects of bodybuilding (and gay) culture that had been 


^ Bachchan's subaltern hero was also (when shirtless), farrty scrawny of build, at 
least by the standards of recent Hindi films What was often remarked on about his 
appearance was his lanky height and long legs—the fact that so much of him lay below 
the waist, which was artfully accentuated by the short jackets and tight bell-bottoms 
popular in the era. 

5 Eg, Cary Grant, Robert Redford. A notable exception was Marion Brando, who 
made his mark portraying blue-collar antiheroes (c.g., in 1951's A streetcar named denre, 
and 1954's The wild one), with bulging biceps revealed by his sweat-stained tank-top. 

14 E.g., Arnold Schwarzenegger's much-discussed ‘breakthrough’ from being a 
slightly-ludicrous ‘Mr Universe’ to a star of mainstream films was considered emblematic 
of the emerging ‘physical culture’ of the 1980s (O'Neill 1996: 517). Interestingly, his 
breakthrough initally came (in 1984's Terminator) playing not a human being but a 
humanoid super-(anti)-hero. a sort of subaltern-from-hell—hell in this case being the 
future we are making for ourselves. 
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considered especially bizarre—such as ‘waxing’ the skin to remove hair 
and permit the oiled display of highlighted musculature—were gradually 
rendered commonplace and respectable by the 1990s. 

In India too, the 1980s saw the popularisation, mainly via videotape, 
of the action films of Bruce Lee and Sylverster Stallone, and during the 
same period American bodybuilding magazines began appearing in urban 
bazaars. In his study of North Indian wrestling, Alter noted the un- 
favourable reaction that the bodybuilder physique initially elicited from 
pahalvans, who perceived it as grotesque, fragmented, and unhealthy 
(Alter 1992: 50—57). Yet he also observed the growing popularity of the 
new look, and the fact that modern ‘gyms’ and ‘health clubs’, some with 
gleaming exercise machines, had begun appearing even in provincial 
cities like Varanasi. Bare-chested images of Lee and Stallone began to 
be displayed in autorickshaws and other public spaces alongside Hindi 
film stars—and indeed, alongside Hanuman. In Bollywood, the break- 
through film for the new somatotype is said to have been Maine pyar 
kiya, a 1989 megahit in which Salman Khan, as a US-returned teenage 
hero, bared his muscular torso and engaged in frenetic workouts while 
wooing his girl. In the light of Jain’s insightful observations on mimesis 
in the circuit between poster imagery and human desire and practice, it 
is significant to note that this cultivation and public display of the ‘buff’ 
torso appears to be contemporaneous with the rise of both consumerism 
and of politically-energised middle classes. In India, as in America, the 
(male) body beautiful has become yet another good for men to desire 
and potentially get. P. Sardar’s weightlifting and posing before a mirror 
presciently suggests that the new physique of Hanuman—a deity who 
has always been especially available for mimesis—is not merely to be 
passively adored. Devotees are now invited to cultivate, along with his 
bhakti (abject or otherwise), his build. 

But this mirroring and mimesis also poses a problem for some of 
Hanuman's votaries, especially those positioned at the interface of the 
clashing discourses of pious Sanatana Dharma devotion and modem 
secular education, with its Anglo-European ideological presuppositions 
and master narratives. Here I am again thinking of the middle classes, 
though in the context of a wider timeframe extending back into the 19th 
century: of those who were college-educated in English-medium schools, 
who regularly consulted newspapers and other mass media, and who 
had wide-ranging and cosmopolitan interests. I am also thinking of 
Brahman pandits and academic scholars in cities and provincial towns 
who sought to address and influence this audience. Reflecting on this 
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problem—how it was posed and how it has been resolved—will enable 
me to introduce a final body of discourse that may potentially be seen to 
mirror and mould Hanuman’s sometimes non-feral and de-furred 


physique. 


TII 
Ape-ologetics 


In 1990 when I was in India researching Hanuman worship, interviewees 
occasionally pressed me for my views on ‘the monkey problem’. My 
initial curiosity about this ‘problem’ was soon replaced by resignation to 
politely listening to exposition, often at tedious length, of its various 
‘solutions’. Thus a charming and learned Banaras gentleman, a great 
devotee of Hanuman and patron of his worship, eagerly broached the 
topic: "Tell me now, who were the vanaras?’ When I replied that I simply 
took them to be as Ramayana-tellers described them, he dismissed this 
naive idea. First he cited a number of theories proposed by others 
regarding the possible racial or ethnic identity of a human or proto-human 
group that Valmiki had so labelled: Dravidians, various Adivasi tribes, 
the Chinese, Neanderthals, Bigfoot, the ‘missing link’, etc. He rejected 
each in turn before proposing his own ingenious ‘solution’: through a 
careful reading of the Sanskrit Ramayana and a reassessment of world 
geography in the Treta Yuga based on astronomy and the theory of 
tectonic plates and continental drift, he had concluded that Rama’s forest 
allies were actually none other than ‘your own red Indians!’ Hanuman, 
in short, was a Native American (‘S.’ 1990). 

Through a number of such conversations, the ‘monkey problem’ has 
come to interest me too, but from a different angle. I am not concemed 
with its ostensible solutions, but with its own history: in the problem of 
how and for whom it came to be perceived as a problem in the first 
place. For with one notable ancient exception (the Ramayana narratives 
associated with the Jaina tradition) it is a problem that seems never to 
have occurred to Indian storytellers, audiences, or visual artists prior to 
the late 19th century." It arose then as one indigenous response to certain 
discourses of the colonisers, and reflected anxiety over the nature of a 


17 The Jaina instance is pertinent, since it may reflect the discomfort of a proto- 
bourgeoisie (Jaimam was popular among merchants) and their religious teachers with a 
simian deity who enjoyed a largely lower-class following. But although the critique of 
the Valmikian Ramayana by Jama preceptors like Vimalasuri may appear to anticipate 
the ‘rational’ doubts of 19th century audiences—for be notes that it 1s ridiculous to 
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popular deity whom Western scholars authoritatively classified in the 
‘primitive’ categories of ‘zoomorphic’, ‘theriomorphic’, or ‘totemic’ gods, 
and who was not (like Ganesha) associated with an auspicious animal or 
readily reducible to a ‘symbolic’ interpretation. The beloved Hanuman 
belonged to a species whose public image was of notoriously impure 
pests—liminal creatures who caricatured human physiognomy and be- 
haviour, stole and destroyed property, and displayed crude anger, bestial 
stupidity, and aggressive and highly-visible sexuality. They were diminu- 
tive primates whose names were often used as pejorative labels to belittle 
despised human ‘others’ who unsuccessfully ‘aped’ the ways of their 
betters. The British themselves regularly jeered at their colonised subjects, 
from Ireland to Bengal, as ‘apes’ (Mitter 1994: 149), and North Indians, 
noting the ruddy complexions of East Indian Company soldiers, res- 
ponded by dubbing them ‘red monkeys’ (lal bandar)—alluding to the 
faces and rumps of the ubiquitous Rhesus Macaque—and even making 
them, in one folktale, the descendants of Rama’s causeway-building allies 
Nala and Nila, who were clever at engineering and were rewarded with 
a ‘white island’ in the far west, from which, it was prophesied, their des- 
cendants would rule the world in the Kali Yuga. 

Hanuman, in short, came from a bad family. To make matters worse, 
the Ramayana-related folklore of Bengal and adjacent regions—the 
epicentre of the early colonial encounter—was particularly prone to play 
up his grosser simian characteristics, sometimes substituting for Valmiki’s 
awesome vanara a crude trickster who, in Krittibasa’s epic, urinates in 
Meghnad’s vedic fire, and in one Assamese poet’s account, binds another 
rakshasa general in his tail and then defecates in his mouth (Govind- 
chandra 1976: 201; Smith 1988: 186). Such monkey business took on 
even more troubling dimensions for the English-educated in India 
following the publication in 1859 of Charles Darwin’s On the origin of 
species, which created a furore throughout the English-speaking world 
and beyond and was soon invoked to bestow an aura of scientific authority 
on the discourse that located various human ‘races’ along a hierarchical 
trajectory.!* The culmination of the evolutionary ascent was of course 


suppose, as Brahmans do, that monkeys can fly, speak, etc —his solution 1s to simply 
transform the vanaras mto the hardly-less-fantastic category of demi-divine vidyadharas. 
This 15 essentially an act of narratological sleaght-of-hand, permitting Jaina authors to 
salvage and co-opt a popular narrative while assunng their audiences that their Brahman 
opponents have gotten it all wrong On Jama Ramayanas, scc Kulkarni 1990 

! The intellectual controversy that followed the pablication of what has been called 
‘the most important book of the century’ (Irvine 1955: 83-126) is itself the subject of a 
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the moral and manly civilisation of Victorian Britain, shaped by a bracing 
climate and nurtured by a ‘rational’ religion. Far below this were cultures 
locked in lower evolutionary niches—potential *missing links' between 
the animal and human. Worse still perhaps were those whose once-pure 
‘Aryan’ culture had fallen into degradation, through the horror of un- 
controlled lust, which opened the floodgates to miscegenation with less- 
evolved races. Such quasi-scientific and Christian triumphalist discourses 
have been extensively examined of late as specimens of Orientalism. 
Here I wish to briefly review two influential and parallel narratives— 
one concerning religion and one concerning art—that bear directly on 
Hanuman and his representation, and on the formulation and solution of 
the ‘monkey problem’. 

M.A. Monier-Williams’ Religious thought and life in India, published 
in 1883, reflected a century of description and classification of Hindu 
beliefs and practices by missionaries, scholars and colonial officials. In 
tracing the historical development of contemporary Hinduism through a 
series of phases that had become standard categories—from ‘Vedism’ to 
‘Philosophical Brahmanism’ to ‘Hinduism’—Monier-Williams crafted 
a narrative of moral corruption and cultural decline that stood in implied 
contrast to the progressive ascent of Western civilisation. For ‘Hinduism’ 
in his view, was ‘Brahmanism modified by the creeds and superstitions 
of Buddhists and Non-Aryan races of all kinds, including Dravidians, 
Kolarians, and perhaps pre-Kolarian aborigines'—in short, a mishmash 
(reminiscent of the dreaded varna-sankara of Brahman legalists) that 


copious literature. The most detailed studies are confined to England and the United 
States (e.g., for England, Ellegard 1958; for the US, Russett 1976), and document the 
high-profile debate that raged throughout the 1860s and '70s ın lecture halls and in 
newspapers and journals, as well as the bowdlerised but pervasive references to (what 
was quickly dubbed) ‘the monkey theory’ that rapidly percolated through popular culture. 
A smaller number of works examine the impact of Darwin’s work in non-English speaking 
countries (e.g., for Germany, Kelly 1981; for Italy, Pancaldi 1991). A single study exam- 
ining the early reception of Darwin's work ın the Islamic world identifies the first Muslim 
theological response to Origin as a Persian-Janguage treatise composed in India in 1881 
(Ziadat 1986 85) On other Indian reactions, see Killingley 1995 and Watt 1999: Chap- 
ter III Watt observes that ‘Leaders of social reform and “revivalist” movements in the 
late 19th century . . . were all aware of evolutionary theory and they often tried to coo- 
vey its consonance with Hindu traditions’ (Watt 1999: 48—49). The intellectuel tuumph 
of Darwinism in England, which was largely complete by the 1880s, inflected subsequent 
policy toward ‘subject races’. Darwin himself (‘a fervent believer in the White Man's 
Burden’, according to a biographer) would write, ‘No words can exaggerate the 
importance, in my opinion, of our colonization for the future history of the world’ 
(Chancellor 1973: 180). 
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precipitated the entire culture's fall from the ‘high mental capacities and 
strong moral feelings' of the vedic Aryans (Monier-Williams 1974: 
3—4). Hanuman was a manifestation of this fallen condition, for he was 
among the ‘tutelary and village deities’ who represented ‘earlier and 
more primitive objects of worship’ (i.c., than the ‘great gods’ Vishnu 
and Shiva); the author speculated that ‘possibly they may even be devel- 
opments of local fetishes once held in veneration by uncivilized aboriginal 
tribes’ (ibid.: 222). Four decades later, the Reverend E. Osborn Martin’s 
The gods of India gave a more detailed account of Hanuman as ‘one of 
the greatest village godlings ... widely worshipped over a large part of 
India’, but the condescending language and categories remained much 
the same. Hanuman was classed among ‘inferior deities and godlings’ 
who were ‘crude and primitive indeed’, and his ‘rude image, smeared 
with oil and vermillion’ was said to be.an example of ‘monkey worship’, 
though the author guessed that he was originally ‘the chief of some such 
aboriginal tribe like those who to-day dwell almost like wild animals in 
the hill-tracts of Central India’ (Martin 1924: 202, 226). His presence 
in the pantheon was attributed to the fact that Hinduism ‘has opened 
its doors to a vast amount of demonolatry, fetish-worship, and merely 
local belief. These constitute now the popular religion of the masses . . .' 
(ibid.: 202). 

The narrative of religious degeneration, applied with special force to 
deities like Hanuman, was paired with a comparable one in the realm of 
art and architecture. Mitter's 1977 book summarises both the range of 
colonial opinions and their fairly consistent presuppositions, which held 
post-Buddhist Indian art to show evidence of gradual but steady slippage 
into monstrosity and excess. Again, racial theories and vague but condes- 
cending ethnographic terms were invoked to explain this, as in James 
Fergusson's influential History of Indian and eastern architecture (1876). 
Fergusson detailed the impact of non-Aryans, such as 'Dravidians', 
"Turanians', and ‘Dasyus’, whose religion was characterised by ‘super- 
stitious fetishism' and whose 'racial' influences he actually claimed to 
identify in specific features of medieval buildings; all this had resulted 
in 'a gradual relapse into superstition and barbarism' (Fergusson 1876: 
33-34, cited in Guha-Thakurta 1992: 179-81; cf. Mitter 1977: 264—65). 

Such harsh critiques were absorbed by the native intelligentsia not 
merely through volumes of prestigious foreign scholarship, but through 
school curricula and newspapers and journals (see, e.g., note 6). A more 
‘realistic’ religious art represented one tangible response to this dis- 
course, but I now want to consider certain intellectual responses for the 
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formulation of which Indian thinkers again drew on Orientalist 
scholarship. A locus classicus for the ‘monkey problem’ and its solution 
may perhaps be found in Sir William Jones’ 1789 article in Asiatick 
researches, 'On the Gods of Greece, Italy, and India', which contained a 
brief synopsis of the Rama story. Jones combined the post-Renaissance 
reading of mythology as an allegory of natural forces and astronomical 
phenomena with euhemerist and historical-diffusionist theories. Although 
he began his essay by warning readers against ‘arguments . . . that one 
idolatrous people must have borrowed their deities, rites, and tenets from 
another’, he soon plunged unblushingly into such claims himself. Thus 
he expressed confidence that scholarship ‘would prove Dionysus and 
Rama to have been the same person’, and Hanuman, by extension, to 
have been ‘no less a personage than Pan’, who had commanded Dionysus/ 
Rama’s ‘army of Satyrs’ (Jones 1970: 196, 228-30). The monkey god 
clearly intrigued him, and though he noted the ongoing veneration of 
‘the large breed of Indian apes’ (i.e., langurs), he also speculated on a 
very different source for Hanuman’s legend: ‘Might not this army of 
Satyrs have been only a race of mountaineers, whom Rama, if such a 
monarch ever existed, had civilized?’ (ibid.: 229). The remark is merely 
an aside in an account heavy with comparative mythographic musings 
(was Mount Meros, on which Dionysus was born. identical to the Hima- 
layan Meru?, etc.), yet it would prove to be of great moment, lifting the 
Ramayana out of mythology and placing it, potentially, in ‘history’. 
During the 19th century, this approach to the epic would be elaborately 
developed, bolstered by the equally influential theory of an ancient ‘Aryan 
conquest’ of the subcontinent. Moor’s 1810 Hindu pantheon includes a 
substantial account of Hanuman reflecting the author’s remarkably sharp 
eye for detail? and repeating Jones’ identification of the deity with Pan 


9 Despite Jones’ generally bemgn view of Hinduism, there 1s a tone of both whimsy 
and condescension ın such ‘satynsing’ of the monkey god. Since the Renaissance, few 
Europeans had taken Greco-Roman deities senously as embodiments of religious 
meaning; they had been reduced to decorative or allegorical motifs, or misunderstood 
historical personages. In Jones’ essay, the rational Orlentalist, with his world-scanning 
vision, sees beyond the local religious figure to his ‘true’ identity as a transposition of 
an obsolete demigod of ancient European paganism Hanuman’s contemporary Wor- 
shipper 1s thus shown to be locked ın an archaic, rf quaint, stage of culture. 

? E g., Moor recounts the popular non-Valmikian story of Anjani’s impregnation 
with a portion of the divine nce-porridge consumed by Dasharatha’s queens (making 
Hanuman a distant half-brother of Rama, though, as Moor further observes, ho 1s also 
considered an avatar of Shiva), and offers an elaborate reading of a ‘five-faced’ image 
from his collection (Moor 1968: 252-54, 262-64). 
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and with langurs, yet it makes no mention of the ‘mountaineer’ theory. 
But when Moor's work was reissued 50 years later, its editor introduced 
a long passage drawn from Monier-Williams that explains the genesis of 
Valmiki's epic, *which notwithstanding its wild exaggerations rests in 
all probability on a foundation of historical truth’: 


. .. & body of invaders, headed by a bold leader, and aided by the 
barbarous hill tribes, may have attempted to force their way into the 
peninsula of India as far as Ceylon. The heroic exploits of the chief 
would naturally become the theme of songs and ballads, the hero 
himself would be deified, the wild mountaineers and foresters of the 
Vindhyas and neighbouring hills who assisted him, would be 
politically converted into monkeys, and the powerful but savage ab- 
origines of the south into many headed ogres and blood-lapping 
demons (called Rakshasas). These songs would at first be the property 
of the Kshatriya or fighting caste . . . but the ambitious Brahmans, 
who aimed at religious and intellectual supremacy, would soon see 
the policy of collecting the rude ballads, which they could not suppress 
and moulding them to their own purposes . . . . Those ballads . . . were 
modified, obscured by allegory, or rendered improbable by monstrous 
mythological embellishments (Moor 1968: 120)?! 


Several standard narratives of 19th century Indology are evident in this 
short passage: an authoritative ‘history’ that postulates the gradual deifi- 
cation of a human hero, equates epic monkeys and demons with tribals 
and ‘savage’ Dravidians, and charts the evolution—which in the Indian 
context necessarily means the decline—of the Ramayana itself from 
factual (if ‘rude’) ‘songs and ballads’ to a monstrously embellished epic 
fabricated by scheming priests. 

Like Darwin’s theory of evolution, this narrative gradually pervaded 
many levels of indigenous discourse about the Indic past. In the 20th 
century, it was enthusiastically embraced by academically trained scholars 
who combined historical, text-critical, and archeological approaches with 
a pandit-like literalism in the interpretation of Valmiki's poem, and who 
composed monographs with titles like India in the Ramayana age (V yas 
1967). In approaching the vanaras, such authors tended to gloss over 
the poet's constant references to monkey physiognomy and traits, but to 
craft painstaking ‘ethnographic’ analyses of the social organisation, dress 


1 The passage, inserted by Simpson, 1s in fact quoted from page sıx of Monier- 
Wiliams’ Indian epic poetry (1863). 
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and ornament, and religious customs of the supposed 'vanara tribes' 
(Sankalia 1982: 71—72; Sharma 1971: 278—83; Vaidya 1906: 93-97, 151— 
57; Vyas 1967: 45—59).2 

Such writings at the high-end of academic scholarship are mirrored 
by fervent (though still English-language) treatises like C.N. Mehta's 
Sundara kandam or the flight of Hanuman (1941), a meticulous if idio- 
syncratic exegesis of the Ramayana intended to demonstrate that the 
events and places described therein were not *mere figments of the poet's 
imagination’ but rather ‘based on facts’ (Mehta 1941: Preface). Like many 
others, Mehta was at pains to demonstrate that the ‘divine weapons’ used 
by Rama and his contemporaries were actually ‘Aeroplanes, Fire-arms 
and Electric weapons, gases and smoke’ indicative of a technologically 
advanced civilisation (ibid.: 292). Mehta glosses vanara as ‘superman’ 
(presumably, in 1941, of the Nietzschian rather than Marvel Comics 
variety), but also identifies Hanuman as Chinese (since the Treta Yuga 
world consisted of white, yellow, and black races, coded in the epic as 
Aryas, monkeys, and rakshasas), and as a skilled pilot, who ‘flew’ to 
Lanka ‘probably in a big fighter Monoplane, full of arms and ammunition 
including incendiary bombs’ (ibid.: 336-38, 329). Mehta traces his route 
across Southeast Asia and the western Pacific, all the way to a down- 
under Lanka ‘some where near the present Australian Alps’ (ibid.: 330). 
This effort to render the Sanskritic legacy ‘scientific’ is part of a pervasive 
discourse traceable at least to Swami Dayanand Saraswati’s exgesis of 
the vedas in Satyarth prakash (1875). It remains so common today that 
its assumptions often appear as commonplaces requiring no explanation, 
as in Swami Venkatesananda’s popular synopsis of the Valmiki epic 
(1988), which glosses Rama’s weapons as ‘revolvers’ and ‘missiles’, the 
demons’ chariots as ‘armoured cars’ and ‘aircraft . . . equipped with 
eight gun-turrets for firing missiles’, and, tellingly, leaves vanara un- 
translated but glossed in its preface as ‘probably “dwellers in the forest"; 
tribesmen’ (Venkatesananda 1988: 16, 313, 255—56, xiii). Mehta was 
less equivocal, and his elaborate racial theories (‘proven’ by, e.g., the 
Chinese wearing of pigtails, which suggest to him monkeys’ posterior 
appendages) were central to his eugenic agenda: [to insure that] '. .. 
every Indian Aryan will appreciate the true glory of Rama and worship 
him as a real Aryan Hero, to which Race he has the honour to belong and 
1n which he must scrupulously try to prevent admixture of blood resulting 
in the production of Varna-Sankarus . . ? (ibid.: 339). 


2 For additional discussion of such approaches, see Goldman and Sutherland Goldman 
1996: 62-64. 
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Speculation on the monkey problem was not confined to English- 
language discourse, but also appeared, especially in southern India, in 
the polemic literature of various socio-political movements, e. g., of tribal 
uplift, anti-Brahmanism, and Tamil nationalism. But such racial theories 
about the Ramayana made their way more slowly into the Gangetic Hindi 
belt, where they had to face an epic hermeneutic and robust religious 
practice that took ‘monkeyness’ (kapitva) more seriously. Although Arya 
Samaj writers have adopted the rationalising, monkeys-as-tribals hypo- 
thesis in their denunciation of the ‘corruption’ of the pristine vedic trad- 
ition by superstitious and self-serving pauranikas (e.g., Kushvah 1986), 
a Sanatan Dharm traditionalist like Swami Nandanandanand Sarasvati, 
writing in the pious Hindi monthly Kalyan in 1975, could still devote a 
long article to proudly listing every monkey attribute described by 
Valmiki, and then assailing academics who failed to accept the literal 
truth of the poem’s talking, flying vanaras (Sarasvati 1975: 55-57). 

Recent decades have seen the publication of increasingly elaborate 
narrative works in Hindi devoted exclusively to Hanuman; interestingly, 
several of these have taken the fomm of ‘autobiographies’, in which the 
immortal monkey muses over his long and eventful career (Mishra 1987; 
Prem n.d.; Singh 1984). Apart from the intriguing fact of their displaying 
Hanuman—who often seems to function as a kind of second self for his 
devotees—effortlessly lending his voice to an introspective and confes- 
sional literary genre that is relatively new to South Asia,” these works 
grapple with the monkey problem in a distinctive way, reminiscent of 
ancient Jaina authors. Eschewing both the allegorical and literalist 
approaches, they have Hanuman identify himself as another category of 
being entirely. Thus in the opening chapter of Sudarshan Singh’s 300 
page ‘Autobiography of Hanuman’ (Hanuman ki atmakatha), Hanuman 
responds to children who cite his human-like behaviour and then ask, 
“Why do you have a tail? Why are you covered in fur?’ He patiently ex- 
plains that he is in fact an upadevata or ‘demigod’, of which there are 
numerous jatis, each associated with, but distinct from, a species of earthly 


D Cf. Dipesh Chakrabarty’s identification of the novel, biography, autobiography, 
and history as ‘the four basic genres that help express the modern self’ (Chakrabarty 
2000: 34). I find it difficult to imagine a Rama biography narrated in the first person, 
unless rt were a radically seculansed retelling Rama, though human, is (as transcendent 
God and perhaps also in his earthly behaviour) too ‘wholly other’ to implicitly mvite 
readers inzide his skin, to share bus inner feelings and motives Hanuman's coet (fur ox 
otherwise) is a better fit; devotees identify with him in a way that they cannot with his 
master. This is but a further illustration of his success in the role of intercessory 
‘middleman’ in the divine hierarchy (cf Lutgendorf 1997: 325-27). 
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animal. He then launches into a quasi-Linnaean catalogue of the traits of 
these demi-divine species (e.g., only the males of each jati appear in 
animal form, they mature immediately upon birth, are immune to illness, 
etc.; Singh 1984: 6-8). This approach rescues Hanuman from prehistory, 
preserves his monkey form, and yet simultaneously rationalises it in 
pseudo-scientific terms. 

The author of the most comprehensive work of Hindi-language scholar- 
ship on Hanuman, Ray Govindchandra, offers no such tidy solution, 
though he is only too aware of the problem, which resurfaces throughott 
his signal 450-page study. Instead he presents every possible explanation 
for Hanuman's physiognomy, deploying each as the occasion requires 
and with no evident concern for their mutual contradictions. Thus he 
serially endorses Camille Bulcke’s argument that Hanuman was originally 
a popular yaksa folk deity, FI. Pargiter's view that he was a Dravidian 
god reluctantly accommodated in the Brahmanical pantheon, and 
Dineshchandra Sen's theory that his worship is a vestige of an archaic 
but pervasive cult of ‘monkey worship’—the stigma of the latter being 
removed by the assertion, based on flimsy evidence (e.g., baboons carved 
on the columns of Egyptian temples), that it was common to all great 
ancient civilisations.^ In addition, Govindchandra regularly invokes the 
alleged Aryan conquest of the Deccan and South and the notion that the 
vanaras were ‘a half-civilized race of the Stone Age’ (Govindchandra 
1976: 17-19, 22-24, 172-76, 306-10, 375-84). Despite his remarkable 
knowledge of the vast sweep of Hanuman’s lore (or perhaps because of 
it) Govindchandra seems unable to make up his mind on the relative 
merits of these theories; he is also disinclined to interpret any pre-modern 
Sanskrit or vernacular text as less than literally accurate. Thus, when 
Valmiki’s Sita hands Hanuman a pearl necklace and set of clothes, 
Govindchandra blandly notes ‘From this it is established that the vanara 
people wore clothing and jewelry’ (ibid.: 104). He is also prone to declar- 
ations like ‘The vanaras were quite cultured and civilized, although they 
were backward in comparison to the Rakshasas and the Aryas. Neverthe- 
less, they achieved the distinction of producing an architect like Nila, 
who constructed a bridge between India and Sri Lanka’ (ibid.: 180). The 
frequency with which he returns to originary issues suggests the extent 
to which they trouble him, as does his occasional anxious aside (e.g., 


* Cf. Sen 'I have also shown that tbe worship of Hanuman 1s not an isolated phase 
in [the] Indian religions system, but that it 1s only a survival of a primitivo custom of 
Ape-worship that universally obtained among the various nations of the ancient work’ 
(Sen 1987: x; cf. 43-46, 53-54). 
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‘Hanuman is said to be a creature possessing a tail. This is really the 
biggest obstacle to considering him a man’ (ibid.: 179). Yet when 
Govindchandra focuses on the portrayal of Hanuman in literature and 
visual art these concerns vanish into an unselfconsciously celebratory 
evocation of simian traits. In short, this notable researcher seems to want 
to have his monkey and humanise him too. 

Govindchandra's erratic approach exemplifies what to me is one of 
the most interesting aspects of monkey problem discourse: the fact that 
it is irrelevant to the actual and constant worship of Hanuman, wherein 
he is unfailingly invoked in hymns, prayers, and stories that celebrate 
his monkeyness. As with some other kinds of discourse in India, the 
radical historicisation of the Ramayana appears to comfortably coexist— 
often in the same persons—with its own contradiction. A.K. Ramanujan 
once reported that when he questioned how his father could be both a 
world-class mathematician and an astrologer, a student of Bertrand Russell 
and the Bhagavad gita, the old man replied, “The Gita is part of one’s 
hygiene. Besides, don’t you know, the brain has two lobes?’ (Ramanujan 
1990: 43). As Dipesh Chakrabarty has recently argued, ‘historicism’ and 
the Anglo-European ideological baggage it necessarily carries, has itself 
become ingrained in and indispensible to educated Indians (Chakrabarty 
2000: 27-42). Where discussion of Hanuman and the Ramayana is con- 
cerned, this imperative of historicism is perhaps signalled by the use of 
the past tense in such questions as: “Who were the monkeys?’ (and in 
others that are persistently raised; e.g., "Where was Lanka?’). Worship, 
however, is a different matter, for people don’t supplicate a ‘has-been’, 
but a present-tense being who can respond to their needs. For his devotees, 
Hanuman is, and like other Hindu gods, he exists ‘with attributes’ (sa- 
guna), which in his case include, at minimum, a simian visage and tail. 

I have argued that diverse and persistent efforts to explain away 
Hanuman’s monkey nature reflect a lingering anxiety, especially among 
middle-class Hindus, over colonial-era discourses that stigmatised their 
religion as primitive and degenerate. They seek to resist such discourses 
by rehabilitating Hanuman, and the story in which he appears, as 
‘historical’, ‘rational’, and ‘scientific’. I will now venture a hopefully 
not-too-broad leap back to modern visual media, to propose that the 
image of sometimes hairless, humanised Hanuman may be read as a 


P Cf. Nagar, in approvingly quoting Vaidya's views that the vanaras were primitive 
non-Aryans, frets ‘But the biggest hurdle ın so assuming 1s the tail . .' (Nagar 1995: 
207). 
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visual response to the same set of concerns: an iconic intervention in the 
debate over the ‘truth’ of the Ramayana. But whereas individual verbal 
texts can offer radical reinterpretations of a mythical story, a god-poster— 
which aspires to address a broad and diverse audience—cannot com- 
promise on key elements of the established iconographic code. A 
tail-less monkey-man (as Govindchandra realised) is not merely an oxy- 
moron; he is a man. Paradoxically, the iconic Hanuman can never devolve 
that far. In my reading, H.H. Hanuman evolves in popular visual culture 
as the embodiment of a compromise: not a simian but a semi-man, whose 
kapitva is trimmed to its barest essentials and whose gleaming body— 
modelling an evolving ideal of consumerist corporeality—is inscribed 
with the competing texts of ‘myth’ and ‘history’. Once again, Rama’s 
plucky monkey manages a singular feat of bridging. 


Tailpiece 


Near the end of poet Robert Bly’s best-selling 1990 book Jron John—a 
prose meditation on Western male stereotypes and archetypes that played 
a key role in the American ‘men’s movement’ (which, incidentally, sent 
troops of middle-aged males to the woods to engage in vanara-like 
behaviour)—the author cited a lecture by Jungian analyst Marie-Louise 
von Franz: 


She remarked that she has noticed in dreams of both men and women 
in recent decades a figure who is spiritual but also covered with hair, 
a sort of hairy Christ. She believes that what the psyche is asking for 
now is a new figure, a religious figure but a hairy one, in touch with 
God and sexuality, with spirit and earth (Bly 1990: 249). 


But whereas the postindustrial Western psyche may ask for a God who 
can let his hair down—or even let it grow to cover him entirely—and 
who can be in touch with his wilder and more earthy, sensual side, some 
postcolonial Hindus appear to want their own ‘iron-limbed’ hero 
(bajrangbali)—to undergo depilatory treatment. Hence Hinduism's most 
famous subaltern emerges in some poster art as fair-skinned and hairless, 
buffed and body-waxed, 'in touch with' God and chastity. Yet if, iron- 
ically, East and West still do not exactly meet on such matters, at least 
they can be seen to share, in their collectively-unconscious closets, the 
presence of an irrepressible and protean primate. 
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‘A secret of their own country’: 
Or, how Indian nationalism 
made itself irrefutable 


Christopher Pinney 





In the 1920s, W.E Gladstone Solomon, the nationalist sympathising director of Bombay's 
J.J. School of Art, provided a remarkable description of that institution's blossoming 
hybridity. '. . the Western buildings in which different departments of the School are 
housed almost seem, to knowledgeable eyes, to have been draped by the hands of their 
Indian students with invisible “saris”... in the depths of their dark eyes are the fires of 
enlightenment, but it is a Secret of their own Country that they are engaged in unravelling 
in the School of Art’ This ‘partialisation’ and failure of the ‘redemptive’ colonial aesthetic 
project forms the core of this article which will attempt to place the interventions of the 
colonial state alongside enduring practices of vinon and a radically reconfigured polit- 
ical context, all of which have helped determine the nature of modern India’s popular 
visual archive. 





The things of your (with contempt) country are beautiful to look at, 
but they are really worthless, like the dead sea apple with a fair exterior 
but a black interior. The charming mirrors, combs, toys and bracelets 
of your country are easily reduced to powder . . . (translated extract 
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from a song found in a boat hired by Mukunda alias Jogeswar near 
Baghadi on 17 November 1908).! 


These words by Mukunda powerfully express one Bengali's repudiation 
of the fragile seductions offered by the surfaces of European commodities. 
In addition to these 'things', however, Mukunda also derisively dismissed 
the babu's enthusiasm for the language of their colonisers. He pointed to 
the way in which English as a significatory code could itself oppress and 
abuse: ‘If you learn ABCD with a desire to become sahebs why do you 
spare them when called damn bloody[?]' (The Home Political Depart- 
ment's prosecution notes explained that the Bengalee of 16 November 
1908 reported that a European official searching an Indian house in Dacca 
had used the phrase ‘damn bloody’, and that Mukunda was presumably 
referring to this.) 

The visual equivalent of 'ABCD' might be described as 'colonial 
pespectivalism'. This visual/cognitive pedagogy was the ideological 
justification for the foundation of the Government Art Schools in the 
mid-19th century. As Richard Temple argued: 


[Art Schools] will teach them one thing, which through all the pre- 
ceeding ages they have never learnt, namely drawing objects correctly, 
whether figures, landscape or architecture. Such drawing tends to 
rectify some of their mental faults, to intensify their powers of obser- 
vation, and to make them understand analytically those glories of 
nature which they love so well (Temple's Oriental experience, cited 
by Mitter 1994: 32). 


There are various candidates for India's first ‘western’ art school. Several 
individuals and organisations established institutions from 1798 onwards, 
which sought to disseminate what were perceived as imported visual 
techniques in India. In the 1850s, however, pre-existing art schools in 
Madras, Calcutta and Bombay came under the direct control of the 
Department of Public Instruction. Partha Mitter pointedly notes that for 
the East India Company ‘the scientific scrutiny of nature was a sacred 
act' (1994: 32). Programmatic statements by those seeking to encourage 
the foundation and growth of colonial art schools stressed their role in 
inculcating a 'scientific' progress alongside the contribution they might 
make to the development of public ‘taste’. A recalcitrant anti-naturalism 


! National Archives of India, Home Pol A. March 1909 Nos 112-31, p 2 
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is a recurrent motif in commentaries by those who argued for the necessity 
of instruction in visual techniques as part of British policy in India. A 
technical convention—single point perspective—emerged as the key 
which would unravel an Indian resistance to the ‘powers of observation’. 
Writing in 1880, Temple noted that ‘the instruction’ in Art Schools 
‘embodies the principles applicable to art in all climes and the practice 
most approved in European art’. The ability to ‘[draw] objects correctly’ 
would in turn—it was hoped—foster an analytic re-orientation which 
would have profound consequences.” Hence the stress on ‘science’: per- 
spective as a rigorous analytic tool would help fracture the ‘Hindu dream- 
world' (Inden 1990). 

Colonial perspectivalism was also concerned with the inculcation of 
taste, in the sense of disinterest, i.e., as the suppression of the concern 
with the image's intimacy with power, and its efficacy as an ‘idol’. In 
colonial India this break—the precondition for taste—is signified by a 
severance of the viewer's eye contact with the eyes of the deity and the 
norms of symmetry and frontality which usually frame the efficacious 
representation of a deity. 

The European art whose shadow was cast over India had passed 
through engagements with vanishing points that incarnated corporeal 
viewers to a practice that in Norman Bryson's words implied a ‘trans- 
cendent point of vision that has discarded the body' (1983: 106, 107). 
Bryson's arguments parallel those of Michael Fried (1980) who observes 
the rise of what he calls the 'supreme fiction' of an absent beholder in 
late 18th century French painting. A similar disembodied ‘absorption’ 
was exported to India and can be seen as an attempt—in tandem with the 
Art School's stress on ‘naturalism’—to deny the magical origin of images. 
Phrased in terms of Walter Benjamin's formulations, there was an en- 
forced evolution from the cultic to the exhibitional image. The move to- 
wards absorption is clear in the output of the Calcutta Art Studio. Formed 
in 1878 by graduates of the Calcutta School of Art, many of its chromo- 
lithographic images were structured by an internalised gaze. Nala looked 
at Damayanti, not the viewer of tbe picture; likewise Shiva turned his 
vision towards the ‘Oriental cupid’, not to the devotee gazing at the image. 


? This faith in the transformational power of observation and empiricism is also 
advanced by Bernard Smith (1985). The evidence that Smith presents ıs compelling, but 
it 15 contradicted by experiences in India. This suggests that visual empiricism's potential 
us dependent on a wider cultural infrastructure. Observation as a technique does not, by 
itself, canse analytic revolutions. 
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Pre-existing ritual images, and later (post-1920s) ‘magical realist’ 
paintings by contrast, assumed an embodied ‘corpothetics’. By corpo- 
thetics, I mean the sensory embrace of images, the bodily engagement 
that most people (except Kantians and modernists) have with artworks. 

In Michael Fried’s work the driving forces of change in European 
art—from French 18th century history painting through to modernism— 
are strategies that deny the presence of the beholder through strategies 
of 'absorption'. Drawing in detail on Diderot's critical commentaries, 
Fried notes an increasing disparagement of paintings that acknowledge 
the presence of the beholder. These acknowledgements usually involved 
direct eye-contact between the picture’s subject and the beholder, a re- 
lationship Diderot disdained. 

This denial of the presence of the beholder also constructed a 
‘privileged’ disinterested art as the antithesis of cultic or ritual art, i.e., 
that art whose sole raison d'étre is to act as a conduit between beholder 
and deity. This might also be seen as an instance of what Hans Belting 
(1994) describes as Art History’s tendency to declare everything to be 
‘art’ in order not to have to deal with the cultic and agentive quality of 
images. 

Fried privileges indirectness, and this might be seen as a strategy to 
take the image away from the direct presence of the beholder and from 
the realm of ‘corpothetics’ to ‘anaesthetics’ (Buck-Morss 1992). The in- 
ternalised absorption of the paintings becomes a means of transferring 
the beholder’s own encounter into the subject of the image in what might 
be termed the idol that dare not speak its name. Absorption, indirectness 
and history painting were part of the package exported by the colonial 
state into its Government Art Schools in the 19th century. The ‘supreme 
fiction’ of the absent beholder becomes—in colonial India—a mark of 
western ‘distinction’ and a marker of distance from Hindu idols. 

However, whereas in Fried’s account ‘absorption’ marked an irrevers- 
ible shift towards a desirable indirection, in popular Indian art its tenuous 
hold was quickly lost as consumers started to demand images stripped of 
this ‘supreme fiction’, images that fundamentally addressed their presence 
and invoked a corpothetic reawakening. In India the hold of absorption 
and history painting was tenuous and reached its apogee in the work of 
Ravi Varma, the Indian painter who is most amenable to the western 
genre of art historical evaluation. Partly, this is the result of his own self- 
mystification in Vasarian mode, but ıt 1s, more importantly, the result of 
his adoption of a painterly style that frequently strove for the ‘supreme 
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fiction’. His most canonised works are those that look past the beholder. 
Ravi Varma's characters often behave as if they had heard and ingested 
Diderot’s command: ‘think no more of the beholder than if he did not 
exist. Imagine at the edge of the stage, a high wall that separates you 
from the orchestra. Act as if the curtain never rose’ (cited by Fried 1980: 
95). It is this which Ravi Varma’s imperial patrons so admired. Conversely 
it is this (once dominant) element of Ravi Varma’s work which is so ut- 
terly invisible in modern Indian popular visual culture. Ravi Varma’s 
legacy to the 21st century picture industry are those sensory images (such 
as ‘Standing Lakshmi’) which unequivocally acknowledge the beholder’s 
presence. In these images the beholder is a worshipper, drinking the eyes 
of the deity that gazes directly back at him. Ravi Varma’s ‘absorptive’ 
images, by contrast, did not find an enduring market. 

The rejection of the colonial visual project manifests in different ways 
in the 1920s. On the one hand Temple’s perspectival mission in the art 
schools has crumbled. W.E. Gladstone Solomon, the nationalist sympath- 
ising director of Bombay’s J.J. School of Art, recognised this in a remark- 
able description of his institution's blossoming hybridity: 


. .. the Western buildings in which the different departments of the 
School are housed almost seem, to knowledgeable eyes to have been 
draped by the hands of their Indian students with invisible ‘saris’ .... 
In the depths of their dark eyes are the fires of enlightenment, but it is 
a Secret of their own Country that they are engaged in unravelling in 
the School of Art (Solomon n.d.: 4). 


These 'Secrets of their own Country' were also disseminated through 
the commercial industry of mass-picture production, most notably by 
the company of S.S. Brijbasi which launched a neo-traditionalist genre 
of (Nathdvara) images that rejected much of the heritage of colonial 
perspectivalism. 

It was the sensory immediacy of these later images which made them 
so intractable to conventional analysis and regard. In an Indian context 
one of the starkest characterisations of popular art's corporeality has 
come from Walter Spink who in 1978 reviled it for its *voluptuous[ness]' 
which seems ‘marvelously camp to the western eye bemused by such 


? The argument that the sign of Ravi Varma has become an inflated and baleful 
Presence in accounts of popular visual culture is elaborated by the current anthor in an 
unpublished manuscript, ‘Not Ravi Varma’ (Pinney n d.). 
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highly sentimentalised and "realistic" religious productions' (Spink 1978: 
92). The invocation of voluptuousness (dictionary definition = ‘gratifi- 
cation of the senses [and] imparting a sense of delicious pleasure’ 
[SOED]) and its association with kitsch is instructive, for theoretical 
writing on kitsch stresses a similar embodied immediacy, defining it as 
the inverse of disinterested and disembodied aesthetics. Tomas Kulka, 
writing from the high ground of a Kantian disdain, suggests that kitsch 
differs radically not only from ‘good’ art, but also from ‘bad and mediocre’ 
art, for it is a sensory phenomenon set apart from ordinary aesthetic dis- 
crimination. For Kulka, kitsch is dependent on motifs which are ‘stock 
emotions that spontaneously trigger an unreflective emotional Tesponse’ 
(1996: 26). Despite their negativity, such analyses usefully diagnose a 
key aspect of these images’ ‘tastelessness’ : their operation within a realm 
of affective figural intensity. 

I will return to the powers of this tastelessness at the end of this article, 
with a consideration of the work of Narottam Narayan Sharma. First, 
however, I will examine the more immediate legacy of colonial perspec- 
tivalism, and consider the partialisation and slippage that immediately 
marked its practice in India. 


I 
The birth of the xeno-real 


Despite the great colonial euphoria about the transformative power of 
observational rigour, combined with the inculcation of linear perspective, 
popular Indian art (re)translated these concerns into new ‘magical realist’ 
hybrid forms. The ‘indigenisation’ of western intellectual imports 
occasioned much disparaging contemporary comment of which Rudyard 
Kipling’s critique in City of dreadful night is perhaps the most memorable: 


Western education is an exotic plant... . We brought it out from 
England exactly as we brought out the ink-bottles and the patterns for 
the chairs. We planted it and it grew—monstrous as a banian. Now 
we are choked by the roots of it spreading so thickly in this fat soil of 
Bengal (1990: 32-33). 


Colonial perspectivalism spread in a similar way and, in the latter half of 
the 19th century was transformed into what I shall refer to as the xeno- 
real. I derive this term from a brilliant discussion by Brian Rotman 
of ‘xeno-money’. Rotman uses this term to describe the money-as- 
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commodity that sustains late 20th century global capitalism. Whereas 
earlier money used to circulate within nations and was theoretically 
redeemable, xeno-money circulates globally and is itself traded as a 
commodity: it has become a sign of itself, with a loss of anteriority 
(Rotman 1987: 88—97). By xeno-real, I mean the form of realism that 
circulates outside of its original, colonially authorised, framework: it is 
jettisoned into the colony,* where it comes (primarily) to signify itself. 
The xeno-real might also be thought of as ‘partialised’ modular realism. 

The translation into India of aesthetic codes formulated in Europe 
occurred through what Homi Bhabha terms a ‘partialising process’, 
creating an aesthetic hybridity which deployed a ‘ruse of recognition’ 5 
Like the “English book’ (which simultaneously functions as a text and 
an object for different audiences) in Bhabha’s analysis in ‘Signs taken 
for wonders’, the xeno-real is ‘no longer the representation of an essence; 
it is now a partial presence, a (strategic) device in a specific colonial 
engagement’ (Bhabha 1994: 114-15). Realism in Europe was the product 
of a long struggle between different schemata which sought an author- 
isation through their proximity to a valorised ‘nature’. Constable’s desire 
to forget that he had ever seen a painting when attempting to capture this 
‘nature’ in paint, and Monet’s wish that he had been bom blind only to 
suddenly receive his sight, encode an impossible yearning for an epi- 
phanal and un-mediated contact with reality (Nochlin 1971: 20). Lotman 
is surely correct in his witty diagnosis of the paradox here when he claims 
that ‘the art of naked truth, trying to rid itself of all existing kinds of 
artistic conventionality, requires an immense culture in order to be per- 
ceived as such’ (cited by Brunette 1987: 54). 

The ‘nature’ that authorises modular realism is without doubt a cultural 
production, but its power rested fundamentally upon a denial of this 
fact. It is this denial and the search for authorisation within the space of 
a cultural void that grounds modular realism. Realism in the colony, by 
contrast, is jettisoned into a zone that is configured by a different history. 
Cut off from the history of schemata that gives it its ability to speak for 
nature within the metropole, colonial realism becomes a xeno-real which 
claims its power from its closeness to that reality that lies within the 
truth of colonial power. This displacement, through which it is colonial 
power, rather than ‘nature’, that becomes the space of authorisation, gives 
colonial realism a greater instability and greater mobility. The slippage 

* When invoking ‘the colony’ here, I denote India in the period I am concerned with, 


and not necessarily all colonial spaces 
5 This sentence and the following paragraph 1s extracted from Pinney (1999). 
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in colonial truth is mirrored in colonial realism's movement through 
translational continua, its hybrid nature frustrating any possibility of 
identity and similarity. 

In short, the power that realism has in the metropole rests on a particular 
history of accretion and opposition. Once jettisoned into the new semantic 
field of the colony it sheds the history that has formed it as what it is. Cut 
free from ‘nature’, realism acquires its power from its proximity to other 
dominant discourses. Its articulation then becomes a matter of strategy, 
or accommodation, but (crucially) it acquires a slipperiness and male- 
ability within this new domain. It no longer signifies ‘nature’ in the same 
direct way but comes, instead, to signify (at one remove) the genre of 
picture-making to which it refers. It becomes a sign of itself. 

Some early Calcutta chromolithographs presented frontal images of 
Ganesh, Jagadhatri and Ganga Devi with no displacement into a new 
chronotope of representation. There is no attempt to operate in the new 
three-dimensional space of absorptive colonial realism. Instead, ritually 
efficacious plaster and stone murtis, with which Calcuttans would previ- 
ously have been familiar, were transposed into stunning two-dimensional 
form. However, such images are in a distinct minority. À small number 
of other prints barely succeed in getting their subjects to participate in 
this new space. Caught in a liminal state between the hieratic and the per- 
spectivalised, they are frozen half-way between the demands of intimate 
eye-contact with the devotee and the larger dramatic trajectory from 
which they have been extracted. Symptomatic of this is a much plagiarised 
image (c. 1879) of Kali shown standing on a prostrate Shiva (Figure 1).* 

The majority of Calcutta Art Studio images, however, are neither 
hieratic nor liminal in the above sense but appear to deploy the ‘powers 
of European art'. However, we can see in them the translated and dis- 
placed mimicry of the xeno-real. The Calcutta Art Studio's Nala Dama- 
yanti is signed 'P. Sen' (Phanibhushan Sen) and was published prior to 
1882.? Skelton stresses the debt to European aesthetic conventions: 


the treatment of this pastoral scene evidently derives from a print of a 
painting of the Italian school. The rendering of the malefic planet 


5'The reference here 1s to Walter Benjamin's sense of translation as a continual pessage 
and movement (see Bhabha 1994: 212). 

7 The relationship of the xeno-real to corpothetics might be summansed under the 
following rubric—colonial realusm:xeno-realism::absorpaon:corpotheüucs. 

t The Victoria and Albert Museum has one example in a scrapbook dated 1879, and 
the Royal Anthropological Institute has one purchased in Dalhousie Square in 1907 

? The Victoria and Albert Museum copy 1s dated 1882. 
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Figure 1: Kali. Chromolithograph by Calcutta Art Studio. Earliest version published 
c. 1879, this one dating from 1908. Courtesy of Royal Anthropological Institute, 
Photographic Collection. 
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Saturn, who extends his hand to weaken Nala’s resolution is also in- 
debted to High Renaissance depictions of God the father (1979: 53). 


Equally striking are the deciduous northern backdrops present in many 
of these images: Sita is exiled in a setting reminiscent of an 18th century 
English landscaped garden; Siva's meditation interrupted in an Alpine 
setting complete with Scots pines. 

This mediation of the divine through the aesthetic categories of a colo- 
nial culture i$ striking, but Skelton's analysis can be usefully complicated 
and amended. The enablements that bhadralok consumers acquired 
through this mimicry may have been akin to those obtained by earlier 
European elites’ enthusiasm for history and mythological painting. John 
Berger famously suggested that these provided allegories of classical 
power and discernment whose ultimate emptiness rendered them more 
easily convertible to the needs of their wealthy patrons. Classicism and 
mythology supplied a ‘system of references for the forms of their own 
idealised behaviour’ (Berger 1972: 101) whose translatability was de- 
pendent on their vacuity. In the xeno-real there is a double (and doubly 
productive) emptiness, for the authority of a certain representational tech- 
nique could be made to do the work of (an Indian) national longing, 
rather than simply transcribe the redemptive colonial project. 

Nala Damayanati was an image which Kalighat painters of the period 
were also treating!? and, as with the myth of Harischandra (an image of 
whom was also published by the Calcutta Art Studio and which of course 
was to form the subject of Phalke's first film in 1913), it depicts a king 
who has lost his kingdom and is shown at his most vulnerable and dispos- 
sessed. In the lithograph, Nala is shown reluctantly leaving Damayanti 
in the forest: 


And departing, still departing he returned, again, again; 

Dragged away by that bad demon, ever by his love drawn back. 
Nala, thus his heart divided into two conflicting parts, 

Like a swing goes backward, forward, from the cabin, to and fro. 
Torn away at length by Kali flies afar the frantic king, 

Leaving there his wife in slumber, making miserable moans. 
Reft of sense, possessed by Kali, thinking still of her he left, 


9 The Kalighat Nala and Damayanti reproduced by Archer is dated c 1880, and it is 
by no means certain that this design existed in the Kalighat repertoire prior to its 
appearance in the Calcutta Studio lithograph 
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Passed he in the lonely forest, leaving his deserted wife 
(Nalopakhyanam, trans. Monier Williams 1889: 53). 


Nala and his wife Damayanti lost their kingdom, and even their clothes, 
as a result of the demon Kali’s intervention..While roaming in the forest 
a bird flew away with Nala's last item of clothing and while Damayanti 
slept he cut her garment in two and slipped away in tbe night, hoping 
that she would then feel able to return to her father's court. The episode 
is narrated in the Mahabharata and was popularised in the English- 
speaking world through Dean Milman's and later, Monier Williams' tran- 
slations. The story is a consideration of the destruction of a Hindu polity 
within modernity figured by the presence of Kali, an agent of the degen- 
erate kaliyug; for Indian audiences it would have resonated with a con- 
temporary political loss.!! 

Orthodox art historical assessments can draw our attention to the 
importance of particular coded aesthetic enactments as producers of cer- 
tain effects, but we need to add to this some sense of the translational 
dislocation in the xeno-real whereby these references and enactments 
become increasingly ‘partialised’, increasingly detached from their metro- 
politan authorisations and subject to a hermeneutic drift towards new 
interpetations and new referents. Thus in the case of Nala Damayanti, 
for instance, the larger narrative context (with which all the image's con- 
sumers would have been familiar) sets up a further dissonance, for the 
*forest' —Skelton's ‘pastoral’—is the site of exile, of a profound unhome- 
liness and emptiness. 

The suggestion here is that there is no absolute break between, on the 
one hand, early Calcutta presses and Ravi Varma (as perspectivalist and 
absorptive) and, on the other hand, Nathdvara pastoralism (as anti- 
perspectival and corpothetic). Rather, the later transformation is pre- 
figured in the fragility of earlier attempts to replicate colonial realism. 
Early Calcutta images and those by Ravi Varma frequently aspire to the 
colonially real, sometimes achieve this, and also sometimes fail as their 
colonial realism slips into a space of xeno-realism. Tapati Guha-Thakurta 
leads us towards a similar sense of slippage from an impossible redemp- 
tion when she notes that: 


only too often, the colouring took on loud, fantasised overtones, in- 
dulging in the shocking blue complexions of Rama or Krishna, the 


1! The clear situation of the narrative within the katyug signals this as predicament 
within modemuty. 
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crimson of sunset skies, the pinks and purples of silken costumes or 
the glittering gold of ornaments. Colour in these pictures was clearly 
stepping beyond the parameters of the real and temporal into a world 
of mythic exuberance. This underlines the reverse side of the process 
of change, whereby realism itself suffered many dilutions as it was 
accommodated within existing iconographic conventions. What 
seemed as alien Western influences in Indian pictures were indigenised 
and made to serve different ends within the framework of popular 
iconography (1992: 101). 


Key markers of the new ‘stereotype of mythic fantasy’ were fixed ideal- 
isations of women (‘fair, plump, drooly-eyed’), and landscapes that 
amalgamated the apocalyptic with the utopian (‘flaming skies and lakes 
filled with swans and lotuses’ [Guha-Thakurta 1992: 101-2]). The 
‘dilution’ and 'indigenisation' that Guha-Thakurta describes can also be 
thought of as ‘partialisation’, a strategic mimicry that pursues a new 
local agenda creating a distinctly hybrid xeno-realism. 


II 
Staging the nation: Chromolithographs and plays 


In 1870s and 1880s Calcutta, the xeno-real emerges in parallel on the 
stage, and in the images produced by chromolithograph presses, and to a 
lesser extent emergent photographic practices. This period is characterised 
by a cacophony of representational idioms which emerge alongside each 
other and whose mutual relations are more important than any direct 
adequational response to what Nelson Goodman terms the ‘readymade 
world’. Chromolithography was created and consumed within a visual 
culture in which there was a continual spillage between genres. The ‘con- 
versation' between the idioms of chromolithography, theatre and photo- 
graphy in late 19th and early 20th century India created mutually 
reinforcing expectations and validations. These different visual fields 
crossed each other through processes of 'inter-ocularity' (Appadurai and 
Breckenridge 1992)—a visual inter-referencing and citation that mirrors 
the-more familiar process of 'intertextuality'. In addition, strategic alli- 
ances arose between these representational forms and the realms of 
religious authority and nascent ideas of the ‘nation’ which further em- 
powered them. Having lost its anterior referent, the xeno-real found new 
forms of authorisation, closer to home. 
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The success of chromolithography as a means of describing the world 
emerges, in the light of this conjunction, as having less to do with the 
actual relationship between these representations and that world than a 
series of lateral relationships with other discourses which collectively 
constituted the filter through which that world was read. Like everyone 
else, 19th century Indians' access to the readymade world was mediated 
through representation. But in addition, this conjunction between the 
space of the lithograph and the space of the theatre stage reveals an 
emergent performative domain of allegory, a world of semiotic and affect- 
ive intensity in which content (and increasingly, form) became layered 
with 'national feeling'. 

Perhaps the earliest explicit attempt at performative allegory was 
Bharatmata, staged on 19 February 1873, at the Hindu mela. The perfor- 
mance was the outcome of a collaboration of a group including Jyotir- 
indranath and Satyendranath Tagore, Kiran Chandra Banerjee and Sisir 
Kumar Ghosh, and opened with a memorable embodiment of the suf- 
ferings of the nation: 


Bharatmata is resting her left cheek on her left palm—her appearance 
grave, beauty of the face is unparalleled but sad. The hair is dishevelled 
and rough looking, is on tattered rags (sic). Two iron bangles are in 
her two hands—as if she is merged deep in the ocean of thought 
(Dasgupta n.d.: 49). 


This motif of a despondent Mother India with her left palm against her 
cheek recurs in a 1930s Calcutta chromolithograph (Figure 2). It is pos- 
sible that this has a much earlier visual history. 

Having thus invoked a material embodiment of the nation, and a focus 
for all the affective intensity of national feeling, this embodiment is then 
subjected to threat and loss for, as Renan observed ‘national mournings 
are worth more than triumphs' (Renan n.d.: 81): 


At this time one white man with face blood-red with fury like Jama- 
dagni began to kick her children by branding and admonishing them 
as rebels. 
Seeing this, the hapless mother on her knees, said through sobs: Where 
is God? ... Where have you gone by leaving your mother? (Dasgupta 
n.d:: 51). 
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2: Mother India. Chromolithograph by Calcutta Art Studio, c. 1930. 


Figure 


Courtesy of Calcutta Art Studio. 
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Jyotindranath Tagore was also responsible for the drama ‘Sarojini’ in 
which, as the heroine entered the flames of the funeral pyre, she sings: 


Let the funeral pyre be twice aflame 
Widows will sacrifice their lives, 

Let the funeral pyre flare up, 

Our heart’s miseries will end at once. 


Look you foreigners, look the tortuous 

Sensation that you have raised in our hearts. 

God will bear witness. 

You will have to feel the consequences (Dasgupta n.d.: 53). 


Sarojini was to be the theme of a Calcutta Art Studio print, which inevit- 
ably depicts this dramatic highlight, with Sarojini about to throw herself 
into the flames (Figure 3). 





Figure 3: Sarojini. Chromolithograph by Calcutta Art Studio, c. 1880. 
Courtesy of Ashmolean Museum, Oxford. 
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Patterns of priority between the stage and the lithograph are generally 
difficult to establish, but as is later the case with popular Hindi cinema, 
there is a deep and intimate relationship. In many images there are visual 
clues as to this relationship: some depict deities cavorting against a na- 
turalistic backdrop but others dispense completely with such devices 
and frame deities with the visible paraphernalia of the theatre. Thus the 
Calcutta Art Studio's Ganga Devi appears as the central part of a stilted 
tableaux within a draped proscenium arch; similarly, Chorebagan Art 
Studio's Gopal depicts Krishna holding a laddu and seated on a throne 
between an ornate Moghul archway from which hang furled green drapes. 

Much more intriguing than these transparent visual signifiers of 
theatrical space is an unmistakable parallelism between the subject matter 
of lithographs produced in 1880s Calcutta and the mythological plays 
which gained in popularity during this period. Some of the parallel devel- 
opments are striking: the Calcutta Art Studio's popular Nala Damayanti”? 
immediately predated the Star Theatre's production of Girish Chandra's 
Nala Damayanti on 15 December 1883 (Mukherjee 1982: 65). Nala 
Damayanti was given its last production on 30 July 1887 (ibid.: 79). 

The key theatrical figure of this period is Girish Chandra Ghosh, and 
there are two alternative histories for Girish Chandra's early career. Yajnik 
suggests that following an early career as a book-keeper with a mercantile 
firm and several years working with another actor, Ardhendushekhar 
Mustafi, he established the National Theatre in 1872 (Yajnik 1933: 89). 
Here they employed the scenic artist Dharmdas Sur (and his assistant, a 
poor English sailor named MacLean) and put on plays such as Haris- 
chandra and historical pieces such as Pratap and Shivaji which became 
increasingly popular as 'classical translations . . . lost their hold on the 
popular mind’ (ibid.). 

In contradiction to much of the above, another source—Sushil Kumar 
Mukherjee’s The story of the Calcutta theatres 1753-1980—claims that 
it was not until 1879 that Girish Chandra was employed as the Manager 
of the National Theatre, and after several failures with plays by established 
playrights produced his own mythological drama Ravana badh (Slaying 
of Ravana) on 30 July 1881 (Mukherjee 1982: 51). The play dramatised 
Ram and Hanuman’s war against the demon-king Ravana of Lanka which 
forms a key part of the Ramayana. This moment in Bengali theatre marks 
a turning point towards a new, local, form of cultural expression. Girish 


P? Variously dated at between 1878-80 and 1882 by Guha-Thakurta (1992: 92) and 
Skelton and Francis (1979: 53). 
P As we shall shortly sec, this date is flatly contradicted by Mukherjee’s account. 
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Chandra was to play the part of Ram, and blank verse which allowed for 
a more naturalistic delivery and a vernacular idiom contributed to the 
play's immense success. A detailed and remarkable account of this play 
exists in the American divine Moncure Daniel Conway's My pilgrimage 
Io the wise men of the East. Recording his 1884 visit, Conway identifies 
the location as the Star Theatre which was ‘occupied with Hindu Miracle 
Plays' (1906: 226). Girish Chandra had left the National Theatre following 
a dispute, and had started the Star Theatre in July 1883. We can assume 
that he transferred his production of Ravana badh. Conway went with 
Ilbert, and his account is full of fascinating detail and gives some 
indication of audience responses: 


The first play I saw was the combat of the hero Rama with the demon 
Ravana. The performance opened with a chorus of nymphs beautifully 
draped, marching to and fro, singing an ancient ballad in praise of the 
hero. The terrible Goddess Kali was personated by a blackened man. 
She promises Ravana . .. her protection . . . . We pass to the forest 
where Rama invokes the Goddess Durga. The nymphs sing around 
him in the forest. The sensational scene is where Rama is about to 
tear out his eye and offer it as a sacrifice to the goddess. Durga, thus 
far a wooden image, starts forward, prevents this sacrifice, and pro- 
mises to protect Rama's wife, Sita, whom Ravana has abducted and 
placed with his daughter-in-law. 

The conflict is for the rescue of Sita. When Ravana approaches, his 
daughter-in-law of course hides. A messenger warns Ravana of his 
peril. Ravana boasts that he has a magic arrow, and cannot be defeated. 
The monkey god [Hanuman], however, in disguise as a holy fakir, 
manages to obtain this arrow from Ravana’s wife. The combat between 
the hero and the demons caused excitement in the audience, but it 
was indicated only by low vocal utterances (Conway 1906: 226-27). 


The battle scene is depicted in a Chorebagan Art Studio chromolithograph 
dating from the early 1880s (Figure 4). Ram crouches in front of Hanuman 
and fires his arrow towards Ravan who sits atop a rath in front of the . 
goddess Kali. It seems highly likely that this image was inspired by Girish 
Chandra Ghosh’s play and the scenery used therein. In the background, 
beyond the ranks of battling monkeys is a cluster of Italianate buildings 
which one could imagine might have been used in one of Girish Chandra’s 
earlier Shakespeare productions (see Yajnik 1933: 181) and which was 
reused in Ravana badh. Here we can see the xeno-real signifying itself. 
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Figure 4: Ravana badh. Chromolithograph by Chorebagan Art Studio c. 1880s. 
Author's collection. 


It is the signs of a theatrical reality which are recycled as the landscape 
in which these events occur: Italianate buildings infest Lanka, and Ravana 
sits astride a chariot which conforms perspectively to the point of view 
of a spectator on the far left of the picture. Theatre displaces nature. 

Conway was so affected by 'the miracles that seem so natural at a 
million year's distance' that he found himself: 


floating familiarly in immemorial time. I was present at the birth and 
development of deities and demons, saw them take the shape in which 
they could engrave themselves indelibly on the human heart by charm- 
ing or terrifying the senses . . . . The ‘Miracle Plays’ are so named 
with naiveté and truth. It is only on the stage that demons and dragons 
are securely slain and justice prevails, and virtue always triumphs 
over vice (Conway 1906: 229). 


But Conway, together with Courteney Peregrine Ilbert who accompanied 
him to see Ravana badh, was to meet these gods during the interval. 
Ilbert was responsible for amending the Criminal Procedure Code to 
enable Indian judges outside Calcutta, Bombay, and Madras, to try 
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accused British subjects in criminal cases. This provoked a virulent outcry 
which led to the bill’s dilution and delay, and this in turn crystallised 
Indian discontent with British rule. During the intermission, Conway, 
Ilbert and a Bengali translator were invited by the manager to see behind 
the scenes: 


Mr Ibert, who supposed himself incognito, suddenly found himself 
the object of a patriotic demonstration. The Hindus had recognized 
the author of the famous Ibert Bill for enlarging the rights of natives, 
and now Rama, Ravana, their retinues, and even their wives, came 
forward and prostrated themselves before the astonished statesman. 
The nymphs with the chorus stood around and made profound 
obeisance, and the god Agni said in good English 'See, sir, even our 
women, ignorant as they are, have been moved with admiration of 
you, for your justice to our race, and desire to pay you homage' 
(Conway 1906: 228). 


The link between Calcutta Theatre and politics was again demonstrated 
25 years later when the revolutionary activist—and key figure in Bengali 
resistance to Curzon's 1905 partition—Bipin Chandra Pal was given a 
‘Presentation Night’ at the Star Theatre’s 1908“ production of Aladin 
and Jadukari. On the next day the ‘Royal Box’ was reserved for Pal, 
"The People's Hero' for whom, at his special request, Nandakumar would 
be staged (posters for both of these are reproduced as Figure 5). Amrita 
Lal Bose, the Star's Manager, declared Pal to be ‘one of those of our 
Few Public Men who cherishes in His Heart A Love of our National 
Literature & Art With Political Enthusiasm!’, and announced that half of 
the evening’s takings would be presented to Bipin Chandra Pal. ‘Any 
token of love will be acceptable!’, he concluded, ‘But let our patrons try 
to make it respectable too!!!’.4 


i 
National allegory and national figure 


. .. if it is through the historian one learns of national destiny, the 
paradigmatic figure of the national community is the artist (Hutchinson 
1994: 123). 


^ Held on Saturday 21 March 1908. 
5 These pmnted notices are in the collection of E. AIkazi (Delhi). 
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Figure 5: Posters advertising Bipin Chandra Pal's presence at the Star Theatre, March 
1908. Courtesy of E. Alkazi. 
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In this early period of intimacy between lithography and theatre, the 
nation is invoked primarily through allegory. Within a few decades, it is 
superceded by ‘figure’. In part, this history is determined by a dialectical 
constraint: figural affective intensities require the semiotic infrastructure 
of allegory and other fugitive political significations which of necessity 
had recourse to substitution. Once allegory has done its laborious work, 
figure can transform these associations into immediate identifications. 

Allegory is referential and ‘discursive’ in that it offers the theoretical 
possibility of closure. Thus ‘meanings’ can be specified and secured: 
producers and consumers can agree (or rather attempt to agree) that under 
the prevailing code a particular sign stands in for another sign. This is the 
basic mechanism of allegory—the ‘description of a subject under the 
guise of some other subject of aptly suggestive resemblance’ (SOED). 

My use of ‘discourse’, and later in this article ‘figure’, broadly follows 
Lyotard’s use of them to connote on the one hand ‘linguistic-philosophical 
closure’ (discourse) and on the other a domain where ‘meaning is not 
produced and communicated, but intensities are felt’ (figure).'* My usage 
of 'figure' differs from Lyotard, however, in not positing the same onto- 
logical independence that he grants it. I use it as a loose descriptor of a 
densely compressed performative/illocutionary, affectively and libid- 
inally charged domain which escapes conventional signification. 

Allegory's referentiality was certainly presumed by the colonial state, 
and its method of surveillance was (to use Dan Sperber's term) 'crypto- 
logical’, that is, predicated on the assumption that signs could.be decoded 
for their 'true' meanings." Thus Kunja Behari Gangopadhaya's Matri 
puja was ‘a seditious allegory on the present political situation of the 
country’,'* despite being ‘ostensibly founded on a well-known incident 
of Hindu mythology’. The appeal judgement in the Pallichitra case (1910) 
justified the cryptological approach: 


All the witnesses, both on the side of the prosecution and defence, 
say that the poem is an allegorical one, and as the essence of allegory 
is that it is a figurative representation conveying a meaning other 
than and in addition to its literal meaning evidence as to the literal 
meaning of this word or that does not help the case.'9 


14 This summary comes from David Carroll's excellent account (1987: 31). 

V See Sperber (1974), where he uses the term in relation to anthropologists’ 
(misguided) attempts to disassemble the meanings of symbolic and ritual action. 

18 National Archives of India, Home Pol. 1909, 110-17A, p. 7 

3 National Archives of India, Proc. Home Dépt. 161. October 1910, p33. 
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But the colonial state was also ethnographically concerned with 
audiences' reception of signs, seeking confirmation in the ability of the 
wider audience to decode the ‘message’: ‘It will be clear from the news- 
paper criticisms printed at the end of the book that it has been generally 
understood as referring “to many present day political and social ideas". 

Many Home Department proscription orders describe pictures under 
a cryptological rubric. Thus No. 11661—2-S.B. of 17 February 1931 
ordered to be forfeited every copy, wherever found, of a picture entitled 
‘Struggle for Swarajya’?! depicting: 


1. Soldiers with a canon and rifles, representing the Bureaucracy; 

2. a ditch in which several leaders are immersed, representing jail; 

3. a portion of the ditch in which several people are immersed, repre- 
senting bloodshed; 

4. policemen beating and arresting congressmen who are shown as 
preaching the boycott of liquor and foreign cloth . . . . 


Like any linguistic structure, the image can be disassembled and its signs 
checked off against their presumed referents. 

Alongside court judgements on the *meanings' of contentious images, 
there are a number of remarkable adjudications on seditious poems and 
plays in which colonial judges turn their hands to practical criticism, mi- 
nutely analysing the possible intentions and effects of words and phrases. 


IV 
Of stamps, dhotis, and the everyday 


Popular anti-colonial interventions appear to have created an increasingly 
congested circulation of signs continually available to public recall in 
this semiotically saturated domain of the everyday, rather than a sedi- 
mented archive marked by forgetfulness. In this congested circulation, 
events and their representations criss-crossed media—from lithograph 
to theatre, from theatre to cinema, from cinema to leaflet and so on. 

In July 1930, the Bombay Provincial Congress Committee issued 
stamps bearing the words ‘Boycott British Goods’ with the intention 
that its supporters would affix these to envelopes and postcards. The 


9 National Archives of India, Home Pol. 1909, 110-17A, p. 8 
™ Published by N.D. Sahgal and Sons, Lahore and printed by National Art Press, 
Anarkel, Lahore 
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colonial state's response to these "boycott stamps' was to throw into stark 
relief the difficulties it faced in regulating the visual 'everyday'. 

Initially it appeared that there would be no objection to the use of 
such stamps. The Bombay Presidency Postmaster told the Indian Daily 
Mail on 4 July that “You can write anything you like on your cover. If 
you like you may even affix your photograph to it. So long as it bears 
our usual stamp there can be no objection.' Such indifference caused 
concern to others in the Government and legal clarification was sought 
as to whether the slogan (‘Boycott British Goods’) might be considered 
‘seditious’, ‘scurrilous’ or ‘grossly offensive’ under the relevant section 
of the Post Office Act. The advice given indicated that the Government 
could act if it wished, but it would then also have to proscribe slogans 
such as ‘Shop with Selfridge's'.? Extensive correspondence between 
the Home Political Department and the Bombay Postmaster General 
ensued, and suggestions for further legislation were made before the 
Legal Department again pointed out the difficulties of isolating these 
specific stamps in any new proscription. 'I have found great difficulty', 
opined D.G. Mitchell, *in devising a formula which is free from obvious 
objection’: 


: I have tried several variants of the term ‘political significance’, but 
could not find one which did not cover harmless activities... . The 
difficulties may be seen from a consideration of the following actual 
cases—or probable cases—{1) Photographs of Mr Gandhi with no 
accompanying text; (2) reproductions of the ‘national flag’; (3) the 
device of the Overseas League, from whom I have just received a 
communication; (4) an open post-card soliciting a vote at an election; 
(5) post-cards bearing the slogan ‘Vote for Swaraj’ (or any other polit- 
ical cause); (6) the device on the envelopes of the P&O [Company]. 


This domain of the indeterminately ‘political[ly] significant’ is precisely 
the domain that ‘national figure’ comes to occupy. 

Perhaps the most striking anti-colonial cross-media artefact was a dhoti 
sold in Calcutta in 1910, on which was printed a song in praise of 
Khudiram Bose (who had been executed in 1908). The Bengali text began 
with the words (which are still widely sung in Calcutta): ‘Mother, farewell/ 
I shall go to the gallows with a smile/The people of India will see this./ 
One bomb can kill a man/There are lakhs of bombs in our houses.'? 


2 A large London department store. 
D National Archives of India, Home Pol. April 1910, 36-39A, p 3. 
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The appearance of this dhoti triggered a surreal debate as to whether it 
could be considered a *document' under Section 2(6) of the Indian Press 
Act 1910. (It was finally deemed to be so and Notification No. 1350-P 
was published in the Calcutta Gazette Extraordinary declaring that all 
such dhotis should be ‘forfeited to His Majesty’.) 

This is one of many examples of nationalist signs’ continual challenge 
to the colonial state’s ability to categorise and control them. The genre 
of Nathdvara images which I discuss below presents a similar, though 
more successful, challenge: allegory (intentional politics) becomes 
‘figure’ and mutates into a realm of the unclassifiable, a corporeal domain 
beyond analysis and constraint. 


V 
From Bhagat Singh to Durga 


More images by Rup Kishor Kapur (1893-1978) appear in the India 
Office and National Archives proscribed section than by any other single 
(known) artist. Born in Sambal, he moved to Kanpur where be worked 
as an art teacher in a middle school and was active in Congress. This was 
the period when the city was known as ‘lal Kanpur’ and Rup Kishor 
played his part in revolutionary activity. 

Then, as his grandson phrases it: 


The day Bhagat Singh was hanged, he painted in a day [a picture] of 
Bhagat Singh beheaded, giving his head on a plate to Bharat Mata. 
Bharat Mata is weeping. He painted it and [displayed it in Sambal] 
and shouted Bande Mataram and he was taken by the police and was 
imprisoned for one or two years.” 


Rup Kishor would later move to Dehradun, and then to Missourie, where 
his studio in Mall Road was to be gutted by fire. The images produced in his 
Kanpur period include many images of the martyrs of the Lahore Conspir- 
acy Trial. ‘Sardar Bhagat Singh's Wonderful Presentation’ (Figure 6)? 
depicted Bhagat Singh (behind whom stand Raj Guru and Sukhdev) 
giving his head on a plate to an enthroned Mother India; ‘Three Heroes 
in the Prison’ depicts the three undertrials chained and behind bars; an- 
other image depicts B.K. Dutt in prison; and ‘Azad Mandir’ (Figure 7)— 


? Interview with Kamal Kapoor, Mathura (1996). 
? All four images described here were published by Shyam Sunder Lal, Cawnpar. 
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Figure 6: Sardar Bhagat Singh's Wonderful Presentation. Chromolithograph by Rup 
Kishor Kapur, published by Shyam Sunder Lal, Kanpur, 1931. IOLR PP. Hin. 27. 
Courtesy of British Library. 
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Figure 7: Azad Mandir. Chromolithograph by Rup Kishor Kapur, published by Shyam 
Sunder Lal, Kanpur, c. 1931. IOLR PP. Hin. F. 68. Courtesy of British Library. 
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one of Rup Kishor's most complex images—arranges vignettes of Bhagat, 
B.K. Dutt, Raj Guru, Sukhdev, and four other martyrs around a portrait 
of Chandrashekhar Azad and the scene of his killing in Allahabad. 

‘Azad mandir’ is a fascinating ensemble of images whose dissemination 
was originally authorised, in many cases, by the colonial state through 
the press. The single portraits (with the possible exception of the corpse 
of Roshan Singh) were all police portraits, and they were only in the 
public domain because they had officially been made available. The 
Home Department contemplated court action against The Pioneer, the 
Hindustan Times and Bande Mataram (Lahore) for printing pictures of 
Bhagat Singh and B.K. Dutt, but this was only on the grounds that they 
did so before a second identity parade had been held and that this poten- 
tially might have been used by the defence to invalidate the parade (in 
fact they didn’t and the Home Department's interest waned).” 

It is unclear whether the photograph of Azad’s corpse under a tree in 
Allahabad was released by the police (as seems possible), or was taken 
by a newspaper photographer and disseminated directly by the press. 
Whatever its origins, it was to quickly become potent propaganda once 
linguistically framed. The Home Political files (KW to 159/1931 pp. 1- 
10) in the National Archives record, in exceptional detail, a public meeting 
held in memory of Chandrashekhar Azad under the auspices of the Nauja- 
wan Bharat Sabha, on 13 March 1931. Songs and poems were sung and 
recited, and printed copies of the photograph of Azad's body under the 
tree were sold ‘for one anna a copy’ (Figure 8). These foolscap sheets re- 
produced the photograph with two lines of Urdu text above and below 
reading: 


On the place of sacrifice for freedom 
We shall have our name included in the 
List of these living whilst dying 

We shall save the honour of India.* 


Rup Kishor Kapur undertakes a similar captioning in ‘Azad mandir’, but 
instead of words, he frames the central image with other images, other 


X For instance, Bhagat Singh's portrait was reproduced in the centre of frontpage of 
The Tribune (Lahore) for Wednesday 25 March 1931 under the headline ‘Bhagat Singh, 
Rajguru and Sukhdev Executed’. 

7! See National Archives of India, Home Pol. 1930, 28A, pp 284—284A and 


photographic annexures. 
73 I an indebted to Vinay K. Srivastava for translating this. 
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Figure 8: Photograph of Chandra Shekhar Azad's corpse as used in proscribed 
broadsheets circulating in 1931. Courtesy of Nehru Memorial Library 
(I.G.M.T.neg. 630). 


celebrations of martyrdom which create what Eco calls *chains of syn- 
tagmatic concatenation imbued with argumentative effect’ (1982: 38). 
The argumentative effect is such that the image would surely have been 
immediately identified as seditious, even in the absence of the didactic 
title 'Azad mandir' (temple of freedom). 

My conversations with picture publishers, Rup Kishor's grandson 
(Kamal Kapoor), and the evidence of those Rup Kishor images lodged 
in the proscribed section of the India Office Library indicate that nearly 
all his early politically motivated images were proscribed and that he 
was imprisoned. In 1937-38 he met Kalicharan, the son of a blacksmith 
with whom he would paint (under the imprimatur *Chitrashala Kanpur’ 
and then ‘Chitrashala Dehradun’): 


[Kalicharan] saw my grandfather’s religious paintings as well as 
Gandhiji, as well as Bharat Mata and Shahid Bhagat Singh. He came 
running from Jhansi to Kanpur. It was the afternoon, about 2 o'clock. 
A young boy of about 12 years old standing with a bag. A skinny boy 
with a dark complexion who touched his feet. He said, ‘Who are you?’ 
‘Tm Kalicharan’. ‘Why have you come here?’ ‘I’ve seen your 
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paintings and I’m inspired by you. Please can you adopt me as your 
student?' He told Kalicharan 'I don't have a place and I don't have 
money to bring you up but I'll do it’ 


In Chitrashala Kanpur and Chitrashala Dehradun images there is 
a striking transformation of the explicitly political and topical into 
the divine. But the powerful evocations of divine potency that Rup 
Kishor and Kalicharan jointly conjured seem to pursue politics by other 
means, a means that evaded the proscriptional net of the state. I do not 
wish to negate other factors that may have been at play. The Meerut 
painter Yogendra Rastogi recently observed? that he no longer paints 
contemporary political subjects since they ‘lack weight’: he has rejected 
the ‘timely’ in favour of the enduring.” In part this reflects Rastogi’s in- 
creasing years and his desire to address the permanent, and it is reasonable 
to presume a similar pre-occupation on the part of Rup Kishor. However, 
by the late 1930s, there was a sufficiently substantial anti-colonial allegor- 
ical and metaphorical infrastructure in place for politics to be articulated 
through ‘religious’ images. Thus Rup Kishor/Kalicharan’s Sudarshan 
Chakra depicting Krishna on the battleground, operated in a field con- 
ditioned by Tilak’s discussions about political action and the Mahabharata, 
and their Mahamaya Shakti (Colour Plate 4) is one of a long line of political 
manipulations of the Mahishasuramardini trope.?! However, these reson- 
ances would have operated at the level of narrative and motif identification 
(i.e., Krishna on battlefield = political action by Hindus). In Mahamaya 
Shakti and other images there is a repertoire of figural effects that work 
much more subtly, and build upon an apocalyptic expressivity, one of 
whose earliest mass-reproduced forms is the Calcutta Art School litho- 
graph of Kali c. 1879. I am suggesting that part of Mahamaya Shakti’s 
power lay in its ability to evoke a—by now easily recognisable—apoca- 
lyptic scene of destruction and cleansing (through, for instance, the shad- 
owy sword-wielding armies in the background and the ominous clouds 
of smoke illumined by a [blood?] red sun). And all this of course in a 
securely ‘religious’ image whose apparent lack of politicality placed it 
beyond the reaches of the 1910 Press Act and its definitions of sedition. 


? Interview, Meerut, 2 December 1999. 

9 "Who remembers who Moraji Desai was these days?” be asked. With a fine precision, 
Rastogi observed that in the 1990s the public wants generalised, historically removed, 
and conceptually abstracted figures that in a very loose and eternal way symbolise the 
nation. 

*! See Pinney (1999) for some earher examples. 
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What I have tried to describe—all too briefly—is how a certain range 
of colours, a certain sweep of the brush, a particular kind of stippling, 
acquires the power to evoke an affective intensity. This space where na- 
tional feeling can make itself 'felt' appears to be transcendent and self- 
present, but it possesses and is made possible by a complex history. 


VI 
Pastoralism and politics 


A key element in Peter van der Veer's study of what he calls ‘religious 
nationalism', is the claim that it 1s the result of the compaction of the 
political discourse, created by reactive religious reform movements, with 
an enduring set of practices including ritual communication and pil- 
grimage. It is these practices that form the bedrock of an aesthetic which, 
in conjunction with refracted political discourses, establish the frame 
within which politics is acted out. 

The infrastructure of ritual communication and pilgrimage also put in 
place elements of an imaginary pan-Indian landscape which would 
constitute an inestimable resource to the imagination of Indian religious 
nationalists. It was a landscape that could be mobilised in infinite domains: 
textually, orally, theatrically, pictorially. It was a landscape that was 
first crystallised by Bankim Chandra Chatterjee: 


I bow to thee, Mother, 
richly-watered, richly fruited, 

cool with winds of the south, 

dark with the crops of the harvests, 
the Mother! 

Her nights rejoicing in the glory of 
the moonlight, 

her hands clothed beautifully with 
her trees in flowering bloom, 
sweet of laughter, sweet 

of speech, 

the Mother, giver of boons, 

giver of bliss.” 


9 Translation by Sri Aurobindo, from the BJP home page (www bjp.org/vande.htm). 
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This landscape was continually invoked by nationalists in the form of 
the poem/song Vande Mataram and is today a prominent part of the 
Bharatiya Janata Party's (BJP) home page, from which this translation 
by Sri Aurobindo is taken (see also Ramaswamy, this volume). But the 
landscape was also figured as an actual fecund moonlit terrain in countless 
millions of chromolithograph depictions. The rise of a mass-reproduced 
Nathdvara aesthetic in the late 1920s (initially through the agency of 
S.S. Brijbasi) does more, perhaps, than any other development to dislodge 
colonial perspectivalism. Space permits me merely to assert, rather than 
demonstrate, that Nathdvara pastoralism fuses enduring modalities from 
Mewar painting with this emergent nationalist landscape whose starkest 
expression is Bankim's Vande Mataram. Nathdvara pastoralism gave 
embodiment to that richly-watered, richly-fruited utopic space of a free 
India, and inhabited and fused it with the erotics of bhakti.” Images pro- 
duced in the mid-1930s by Narrottam Narayan Sharma (particularly Murli 
Manohar and Shankar Kailash; see Jain, this volume, Figure 7) have been 
among the most widely reproduced images perhaps anywhere in the 
world, and are immediately recognisable by those connected with India. 
Nathdvara’s aesthetic produced a national figure whose effects were simi- 
lar to the music of Beethoven and Verdi for certain European nationalisms. 

The political effectivity of these images was in large part the result of 
their ubiquity. The scale of consumption emerges as equally important 
to the nature of what is consumed, for the performative reunification of 
the fragmented signs of the nation occurred untold hundreds of millions 
of times through the repetitive gestures of the devotee facing his domestic 
chromolithographs, and through that same individual’s awareness that 
around him numerous other citizens-in-the-making also possessed images 
coded in the same style. 

The main force of Nathdvara pastoralism’s politicality thus operates 
in a highly subtle and deeply inserted manner. On some occasions, how- 
ever, the political inflection of the work moves across the content/form 
division, and the intentionality of the paintings’ producers are revealed 
with a particular clarity. 

This is clearly the case with two pairs of paintings produced by 
Narottam Narayan who was perhaps the greatest of all Nathdvara painters. 
Both pars depict Maharana Pratap Singh and Shivaji. In the first set (of 
which I have been able to trace only Narottam’s own black and white 

P See Kan Jain’s brilliant Gods in the Bazaar (forthcoming) The erotic density of 
Nathdvara/bhakti 1s much more marked and systematic than in Tamil language devotion 
(Ramaswamy 1997: 114ff.). 
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reference photographs) these two symbols of resistance to Islam face 
each other on horseback. Shivaji gallops towards the left raising Bhavani's 
sword, and Pratap Singh's horse rears up from the left. In the second pair 
(published by Brijbasi and, like the first, clearly designed to be hung 
alongside each other), both Pratap and Shivaji wrestle with a fiercesome 
tiger. Shivaji fends off the wounded tiger with his shield ready to strike 
again with his blood-stained sword. Even more blood is evident in the 
Pratap Singh image (Figure 9) which depicts the tiger receiving Pratap's 
dagger up to the hilt as it tries to chew off his combatant's left hand. This 
fight takes place against a dramatic mountain backdrop, tempered slightly 
by that irrepressible sign of Nathdvara, floral luxuriance. 

The spectator's eye is held by the violent struggle at the centre of the 
picture and by the sheen of the tiger's coat and the lighter tone of Pratap's 
clothing. The mountain setting of the struggle then imprints its phenom- 
enological trace but what is perhaps the most significant element in the’ 
composition, a slaughtered cow, remains camouflaged, lost in tussle 
between the two central figures. 

The Ravi Varma Press images, whose Cow Protection motifs were the 
subject of attempts at official censorship, mapped out their elements 
semiologically in what was almost a two-dimensional space. Their mode 
of articulation was that of allegory in which the constituent parts lay on 
the surface of the image. Narottam Narayan’s method is quite different 
and works through the gradual appearance of a ghostly presence that is 
impregnated into the three-dimensional figural space of the picture. The 
slaughtered cow (which is depicted beneath the upraised rear left foot of 
the tiger) is figurally imbricated in the folds of the landscape, opaque to 
the casual observer. 

Narottam’s fascination with the slippery distinction between form and 
content is further evident in a series of paintings and sketches he made— 
rather in the style of the 16th century Milanese painter Arcimboldo—in 
which landscapes and other compositions are constructed out of animal 
forms. One shows two seated men listening to a suited guru whose hair 
is held by a figure behind him (Figure 10). Viewed from a distance the 
headwear of the two figures on the right becomes a camel’s head and the 
guru’s head part of its saddle. Narottam also produced several sketches 
and paintings of landscapes in which rivers tumbled over, or burbled 


* [n the archive maintained by his son Anandalaljy in Udaipur, to whom thanks. 
¥ In fact its bovine phymognomy suggests a buffalo, an animal deemed less ‘com- 
munal’ by the colonial state 
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Figure 9: Maharana Pratap. Chromolithograph by Narottam Narayan Sharma, 
published by S.S. Brijbasi, c. 1930s. Courtesy of Anandalalji Narottam, 
and Murlilal Garg. 
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Figure 10: Unpublished drawing by Narottam Narayan Sharma, c. 1930s. 
Courtesy of Anandalalji Narottam. 


alongside, rocks which on closer inspection reveal themselves to be 
crouching monkeys. 

Arcimboldo is best known for his paintings of heads which present 
‘analogies between the human temperaments and the elements or 
seasons’, these being fragments of a larger project that was concerned to 
tease out the ‘correspondences of universal harmony’ (Gage 1993: 230). 
Ina parallel way, Narottam Narayan’s can be seen as a technician’s experi- 
ment with a living landscape in which he tests the capacity of different 
categories of being to invade and infest each other. At one level this 
strategy develops a pre-existing concern with the mutually inclusionary 
capacity of visual forms to encompass the gods (apparent, for instance, 
in the ‘Cow with 84 Deities’ [see Colour Plates | and 6]). 

Narottam's experiments with the mutual imbrication of different 
domains are accented in radically different ways. His monkey-landscape 
sketches are a positive affirmation of the Nathdvara pastoral aesthetic in 
which a figural excess signifies a religious repleteness. The monkey- 
landscapes work not through substitution but through addition—the river 
remains a river but is then revealed to be also a river and fragments of 
Ram's army. The monkey-landscapes thus exemplify a crucial quality 
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of the figural density and multivalency of Nathdvara imagery. Maharana 
Pratap clearly works within a space established by this density but to 
radically different dissonant effect. The integration of the cow into the 
landscape was clearly designed to produce a partial invisibility in order 
to evade colonial prescription. 


VII 
*National feeling" 


It is this Hindu Congregation which first established the National Art 
Exhibition of Bengal. In this Congregation[,] agriculture, picture, 
industry, architecture, the fine sewing and embroideries by women, 
native plays, funs and gymnasium, etc., national subjects of all kinds 
were exhibited (Dasgupta n.d.: 33). 


The material presented so far might be read as an obscure argument 
&bout some obscure pictures. In conclusion I would like to make some 
grander claims in relation to nationalism, or as I would prefer to call it, 
following many nationalists' own usage, 'national feeling'. 

Benedict Anderson's model of nationalism (1991)—like nearly all 
theories of nationalism—is a highly cerebral construct invoking flows 
of discourses in a world stripped of its materiality. Recent criticisms 
(Chatterjee 1992; Pinney 1997) have objected to its assumption that a 
*modular' nationalism was reproduced globally (a claim which Anderson 
retracts in the second edition), and the elitism implicit in his stress on the 
cognitive dimensions of nationalist ‘imaging’, arguing instead for a sub- 
altern messianic nationalism. 

It is possible, however, to push these criticisms much further, and to 
edge to the centre of the nationalist stage a dangerous corporeality that 
‘national feeling’ invokes.” Although in India, as elsewhere, nationalism 
had a life as a discourse, it operated through the libidinous force fields 
that flowed around various embodiments (Ramaswamy 1998). Embodi- 
ment is indeed crucial to the idea of the nation, embodiment in the form 
variously of gender, visual symbol, visual style, or sound (see Ramaswamy 
and Brosius, in this volume). Nationalism indeed might be defined as 


% I draw here also on Sandria Preitag's implicit critique of Habermasian cognitivism 
through her stress on the performative domain of the procession (1989, 2000), and 
Raminder Kaur's brilliant development of this in the context of Ganesh Chaturthi in 
Bombay (forthcoming) 
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culture materialised and embodied in the service of identity. Recently in 
India the nation as embodiment has been asserted with a remarkable 
simplicity: greeting cards produced in the last two years refering to the 
nuclear weapons tests proclaimed ‘Hum kissi se kam nahin' (we are not 
less than/inferior to anyone). A mapped image of India and a silhouette 
of Vajpayee, plus assorted military figures emerges from a fiery back- 
ground and compresses a whole set of anxieties about metaphorical and 
literal stature, the Indian national phallus, and tbe delirious pleasure of 
Bre. Here is further proof that, as theoreticians such as Boris Groys and 
Vladislav Todorov have argued, politics’ primary modality is aesthetic. 
Just as communist regimes created ‘ecstatic aesthetic environment[s}— 
grandiose marches, parades and mass campaigns, historic congresses, 
strategic watersheds . . . a kind of libidinal stimulation, an abundance 
of affect .. ' (Todorov, cited by Efimova 1997), so Indian nationalism 
was driven by an affective vision of the mother and her land (see also 
Ramaswamy and Uberoi, this volume). 

A theory of nationalism concerned with its corporeality and per- 
formativity would need to attend to the ways in which national figure 
supercedes the intellectual and propositional. The poetry of Ossian, tbe 
music of Wagner or Sibelius, works in a dimension beyond refutation 
and beyond contradiction." In the wider sphere of popular picture 
production, the discovery of the ‘secrets of their own country’ involved 
artists’ and publishers’ rejection of colonial perspectival pedagogy, and 
the projection of an embodied national figure situated in a similar domain 
beyond censorship, and beyond negation. 


* Thanks to Rachel Dwyer for showing me examples 1n her collection. 

? This transformation can perhaps be most clearly seen in the varied responses to 
the poetry of Ossian which was inttalty presented to the public (in 1760) as the authentic 
voice of a Gaelic bard, but which was soon revealed to be the work of the wnter James 
McPherson Ossian commentaries increasingly sidestepped the question of falaity/ 
veracity, choosing instead to stress its ‘authenticity’. For J.S Blackie writing in 1876, it 
was: ‘a genuine Celtic production, if by MacPherson, then tbe natural outcome of a 
youth spent in Badenoch, behind the must-covered caps of the Grampians, and beside 
the swift-rushing waters of the Spey . . '. For another commentator (J Sharp), it was 
* .. the very essence of the Highland glens and mountains . . . native to the hills, 
connatural ... with the granite mountains among which it survived’. The question of 
authorship ceased to be important. Ossian had spoken and its performative and 
illocutionsry force was at the service of national figure (seo Chapman 1978: 29-52). 
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Visualising India's geo-body: 
Globes, maps, bodyscapes 


Sumathi Ramaswamy 


The territory no longer precedes the map, nor survives it. 
Henceforth, it is the map that precedes the territory .... 
—Jean Baudrillard, 1983. 


The geography of a country is not the whole truth. 


No one can give up his life for a map. 
—Rabindranath Tagore, 1915-16. 


This article focuses on the national longing for cartographic form by exploring the 
deployment of globes, maps, and bodyscapes in patriotic visual practices in colonial 
and postcolonial India. I suggest that popular cartography is marked by the convergence 
of two modalities of seeing India—a disenchanted geographic habit in which us territory 
ls visualised as a geo-body, and an enchanted somaticism in which India is the affect- 
laden body of Bharat Mata Patriotic cartography transforms the nation's territory into 
an object of visual piety, even as it makes more visible a hitherto unfamiliar entity—the 
map of India. But most of all, popular patriotic cartography encourages the citizen- 
beholder to engage the nation's territory corporeally, affectively, and interestedly, so 
that it is not some empty social space, but the mother(land) worth dymg for. Patnotism 
m modernity requires peculiarly novel technologies of persuasion. Maps of the national 
territory ars among the most intriguing—and compelling—of these. 


This article charts the national longing for cartographic form in colonial 
and postcolonial India.! I consider how this longing finds expression in 
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1 On the national longing for ‘form’, ses Brennan (1990). Brennan limits his comments 


to the novel, and my argument ıs that maps are crucial to the eh eee the emeret 
nation 
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the visual practices of patriotism in the subcontinent, and I explore the 
implications of such cartographic visualisations for the (re)imagining of 
national territory—its ‘geo-body’—over the past century.” 

My working hypothesis is that the modern map enables the citizen- 
subject to take *visual and conceptual possession' of the nation-space 
that he inhabits (Helgerson 1986: 51)? Years ago, J.R. Hale observed 
that without a map, ‘a man could not visualise the country to which he 
belonged'.* More recently, Thongchai Winichakul has argued that ‘our 
conception of the nation with its finely demarcated body comes from 
nowhere else than the political map .. .. A modem nation-state must be 
imaginable in mapped form . . (Thongchai 1996: 76). If it were not for 
the map, the nation’s geo-body would remain an abstraction, leaving its 
citizen-subjects without any material means to see the country to which 
they are expected to be attached.’ Patriotism in modernity requires pecu- 
liarly. novel technologies of persuasion. Maps of the national territory 
are among the most intriguing—and compelling—of these. 

There are three addenda to this working hypothesis which inform the 
arguments of this article, and of the larger project of which it is a piece. 
First, following Arjun Appadurai, I, too, believe that the geo-body ‘is an 
inherently fragile social achievement’. As such, it remains “ephemeral 
unless hard and regular work is undertaken to produce and maintain its 
materiality’ (Appadurai 1996: 179, 180-81). Maps of the national territory 
are among the most important visual technologies for the production 
and routine maintenance of this materiality. Rather than focusing—as 
many historians of cartography are wont to do—on the mapping habits 
of the modern state, I concentrate instead on popular cartographic 
endeavours. My reasons for doing so are many, including the fact that 
popular cartography has hardly secured the attention of scholars of South 
Asia, even those—several of whom are represented in this collection— 
who have contributed to the rich scholarship on popular visual culture in 


1 I borrow the term ‘geo-body’ from Thongchai Winichakul's study (1994) of the 
mapping of Siam in which he uses it to refer to the entirely novel way of conceptualizing 
territory through the discourses of geography and cartography in modemity. 

? [ subscribe to a revisiomst understandmg of maps as ‘graphic representations that 
facilitate a spatial understanding of things, concepts, conditions, processes or events m 

(Harley and Woodward 1987: xvi). 

* Quoted in Harley 1983. 26. 

5 I am adapting here from Christopher Pinney to argue that maps ‘teach the eye to 
sec’ the nation (Pinney 1994: 414). See also David Matleas’ provocative essay on ‘seeing 
and citzzenship' (Matless 1996). 
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colonial India. Like the state, the patriot too is consumed by ‘cartographic 
anxiety’, although of a different kind (Krishna 1994). If the state’s princi- 
pal preoccupation with mapping follows from its concern with the main- 
tenance of territorial sovereignty and the defence of borders, the patriot 
is More intent on using the map to cultivate a sense of belonging among 
his fellow-citizens for the abstraction that is the nation-space, to produce 
what Yi-Fu Tuan has characterised as ‘geopiety’ (Tuan 1976). For, to 
remember Tagore, how can the citizen-subject be persuaded to die for 
this geo-body that is his country? This is not least of the objectives of 
patriotic popular cartography which simultaneously draws upon both 
scientific technologies of mapping as well as an affective ‘poetics of 
love and longing’ (Najmabadi 1997: 443). 

Further, like the modern state, the modern patriot who takes to ‘en- 
framing’ the nation-space in/as map—as geo-body—is dogged by what 
Christopher Pinney characterises as ‘that Cartesian need to see things as 
“a whole”, as a picture’ (Pinney 1994: 415). When Martin Heidegger, 
from whom Pinney derives this formulation, wrote that ‘the fundamental 
event of the modem age is the conquest of the world as picture’, he 
pointed to the emergence of the modern subject who stands abstracted 
from a world that he could observe, manipulate, and have at his ‘disposal’. 
“There begins that way of being human that mans the realm of human 
quality as a domain given over to measuring and executing, for the pur- 
pose of gaining mastery over that which is as a whole’ (Heidegger 1977: 
132-35)." While the framing of the country as ‘picture’, and placing it at 
the citizen’s disposal may enable mastery over it, it can also facilitate 
servitude and reverence by compelling the patriot to sacrifice his life to 
protect that whole which is ‘pictured’ as his nation (Pinney 1997). Indeed, 
this is another distinguishing element between the state’s cartographic 
imperative—omniscience through surveillance—and that of the patriot 
which aims to weave a structure of sentiment around the nation’s geo- 
body that is reverential and loving. 

Finally, popular patriotic cartography in the subcontinent is marked 
by a cobabitation of incommensurable territorial imaginaries (Mignolo 
1995: 226—303). Rather than seeing these incommensurabilities as 


$ See, however, Christiane Brosius's important work on recent Hindu natonalist 
popular cartography (Bromus 1997; 1999). 

"For a nuanced application of Hedegger’s argument to a colomal context, see Mitchell 
(1988), especially his insistence that colonial power ‘enframed’ the colony, made it 
‘picture-like and legible’, ready for ‘political and economic calculation’ (ibid: 33) I 
would add that cartography is critical to this colonial ‘enframing’ of the colony. 
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‘modem’ vs. ‘traditional’ (and by extension, ‘western’ vs. ‘indigenous’, 
‘scientific’ vs. ‘religious’, or even ‘colonial’ vs. ‘nationalist’), I insist 
that all popular patriotic cartography in 20th century India (as indeed, 
elsewhere) is ‘modern’ in the sense of making the geo-body available as 
an enframed whole, as a picture, at the citizen’s disposal, in Heidegger’s 
sense. But at the same time, this particular Indian patriotic modern is 
marked by a refusal to entirely surrender to the state’s ‘disenchanted’ 
habit of ‘seeing’ national territory as empty homogeneous space—as a 
‘techno-rational grid'—that can be impersonally mapped (Scott 1998; 
Pinney 1997: 855—60). Instead, such a disenchanted perspective exists 
in conflicted intimacy? with an ‘enchanted’ patriotic sensibility in which 
the nation's mapped territory cannot be reduced to ‘a geometrical land- 
scape of cold non-human facts' (Harley 1988: 66). This enchanted 
sensibility—which exists in the shadow of the state's disenchanted enter- 
prise to which it nevertheless does not totally capitulate—distinguishes 
the cartographic activities of the patriot, empowering him to draw maps- 
as-pictures which persuade his fellow-citizen to die for the country, 
instead of merely knowing it or seeing it like the state (see also Roy, this 
volume). 

The term that I use for such enchanted mappings of the national geo- 
body is ‘bodyscapes’, a species of the modern map that is put to work in 
ways that are different from the tasks of the disenchanted cartographic 
productions of the state (Ramaswamy 2001)? My anchor example is an 
illustration that appeared in July 1923 on the cover of an expatriate 
publication called The United States of India (Figure 1).? Gracing the 
bottom left half of the framed picture is a terrestrial globe on which are 
sketched what our eyes have been taught to recognise as India and the 
west coast of the Americas, with Australia faint and far below. Emerging 
out of the map of India to stand atop the globe is a young woman with 
flowing tresses. Clad in a saree, she holds a bouquet of flowers in one 


t I borrow this phrase from Terdiman 1985: 16-18. My argument is also influenced 
by Pinney 1997. 

» I use the term *bodyscape' to draw attention to the use of the human (and in certain 
cases, the divine) body to map territory. I also use it to capture the visual presentations 
of the human (and occasionally, the divine) body in the company of cartographic instru- 
ments like the map and the globe. I postpone for now an analysis of the different modal- 
ities of enchantment that may accompany the human and the divme body, as well as the 
female and male. (Thanks to Kajri Jain for reminding me of. this.) 

M This new monthly was published by the San-Francisco based Hindustan Ghadar 
Party (1913-47). I thank Allen Thrasher for bringing Ghadar cartography (which has 
not been studied in detail so far) to my attention 
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Figure 1: The United States of India. From Graham Shaw and Mary Lloyd, eds, 
Publications Proscribed by the Government of India: A Catalogue of the 
Collections in the India Office Library and Records and the Department 

of Oriental Manuscripts and Printed Books, British Library Reference 
Division (London: The British Library, 1985), facing page 23. 
Reproduced with permission of the British Library. 
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arm, while the other blows the horn of ‘Independence’. Her body, her 
saree, and her flowing tresses outline the map of India, ingeniously 
repeating the cartographic shape of the subcontinent as it appears on the 
globe below, and out of which she springs. 

This is not the first or the last time that the Ghadar Party made use of 
such a cartographic image of ‘India’ (see Puri 1993 for other examples). 
Nor was it the only one to do so. From at least 1907, other patriotic or- 
ganisations, individuals, and political parties in the subcontinent have 
similarly deployed the globe, the map, and the human, especially the 
female, body thus to visually map ‘India’ through the technology of the 
bodyscape. It is with how such bodyscapes use the human body— 
especially the maternal body of Bharat Mata, ‘Mother India'—to conjure 
up enchanted ways of visualising India’s geo-body that I am concerned 
for the rest of this article. For, gs Afsaneh Najmabadi has also argued in 
another context, ‘the geo-body of the nation . . . is not an ungendered 
neutral entity'. We perforce need to attend to its visualisation as a female 
body, as an entity 'to love and possess, to protect and defend, to fight 
and die for' (Najmabadi 1997: 443, 450), if we wish to understand how 
patriotic visual practices are not a simple rehearsal of statist mapping 
ventures. 


I 
Putting ‘India’ on the globe! 


A few years prior to the Ghadar Party's 1923 visual imagination of ‘India’, 
Subramania Bharati, the fiery Tamil poet, journalist, and nationalist had 
similarly used the globe on the occasion of the "Tamil New Year's Day' 
in his Tamil newspaper, Intiya. Here, a group of male citizens offer their 
obeisance to an unidentified woman (but most likely Bharat Mata) who 
is shown seated, clad in a saree, her arm resting on a globe which pro- 
minently displays the cartographic shape of India.’ By 1907 when this 
image appeared, the colonial pedagogic project for de-mystifying the 


11 In what follows, I have been influenced by recent work on terrestrial globes which 
attend to their social and symbolic functions. See especially Jerry Brotton's observation 
that historians of science and cartography have hitherto largely tended ‘to reify world 
maps and globes as protoscientific objects divested of any wider social significance, 
and have limited the ways m which these objects came to be utilised both practically 
and mmaginatively within a range of social situations’ (Brotton 1997 19). Sco also Brotton 
1999 and Lippincott 1999. 

4 Repnnted in Venkatachalapathy 1995: 45. 
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Hindu mind through the circulation of the modern terrestrial globe had 
been well underway for over 50 years—although given the low rates of 
literacy among the subject population, the success of such efforts was 
undoubtedly limited even by the turn of the 20th century." As one colonial 
critic put it in 1860, '[t]he religion of the Hindus is based on a system of 
physical error, so incompatible with the extension of scientific truth, 
that in their language the term “geography” is unknown’ (Tennent 1977: 
491). It is clear from education reports as well as geography textbooks 
that colonial pedagogues and administrators viewed the terrestrial globe 
as a crucial artifact through which a ‘correct’ and ‘scientific’ view of the 
earth would be enabled, and as an instrument through which the Indian 
child could be weaned away from alternate (mis)perceptions of the world 
in which he lived. So, the sphericity of Earth was to be emphasised 
through the use of the globe in the classroom, as was the fact that it was 
freely suspended in the universe and not resting on a 1000-headed snake, 
a tortoise, or a fish as ‘native’ myths would have it. Further, convinced 
as they were that there was ‘a general lack of interest in things lying out- 
side a very narrow sphere that is unfortunately characteristic of the people 
of India’,'* colonial educators sought to use the terrestrial globe to pique 
the curiosity of the child about his land, especially in relation to other 
countries of the world. So, globes were handy in teaching the native that 
his country is part of a larger complex instead of falsely assuming that it 
is the world. Invariably, the modern globe showed various countries as 
bounded, limited territorial entities, so that ‘India’ was one among many 
that covered the surface of the earth. So, one geography textbook pub- 
lished in 1927 in Madras encouraged the child to turn the globe around 
in his hand to understand the inter-relationship between the various land 
Inasses and oceans (Viraraghavachariar 1927: 133). Given therefore the 
pedagogical importance of the globe for producing a modem geographical 
consciousness, teachers were instructed to use spherical substitutes like 
the orange or the wood-apple in the absence of the actual instrument 
itself, which frequently was the case in many a colonial classroom. 


4 Well before the colonial state stepped in, German mussionanes began to use the 
globe in their pedagogical activities from around 1707, at least in southern India. I am 
indebted to Bhavan: Raman for her assistance in my ongoing work on missionaries and 


M Madras Christan College Magazine, 1907-8, 24: 207-8. 

© By the 19th century, the globe was a common feature of the West European and 
American schoolroom, and its pedagogical use was the principal impetus for the com- 
mercialisation of its production (Dekker and van der Krogt 1993). 
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I have no information—as yet—of what the average child in colonial 
India thought of this artifact to which he was introduced at school, but 
European writings from earlier centuries frequently note that *the native' 
was curious and even filled with wonder when he came face to face with 
the terrestrial globe. So, in her recent work on German missionaries in 
18th century Tranquebar, Indira Peterson notes that they frequently 
showed the terrestrial globe to ‘the heathens’ who came to visit them, 
and engaged in conversations with them about it. One such missionary 
noted in 1756 in his diary that ‘a heathen merchant, who had come to 
Tranquebar a short time before, and had settled here along with some 
others, visited one of us, and wanted to know how things were in Tranque- 
bar. We showed him and the others the terrestrial globe, and the voyage 
that ships make from Europe to this place, and took the opportunity to 
talk about God and his great work of Creation . . . ' Another missionary 
reported that *a heathen merchant in Cuddalore visited us along with 
several of his relatives and friends, and saw the terrestrial and celestial 
globes . . . (Peterson 1999: 210-11). A century prior to such encounters, 
the French traveller Tavernier while visiting Banaras in the 1660s noted 
the eagerness with which some Brahmans as well as the young sons of the 
Rajput chief Mirza Jai Singh sought him out to ask many things about 
Europe. One of the Brahmans had two globes which apparently the Dutch 
had presented to them, and Tavernier pointed out the position of France 
upon them (Chaudhuri 1990: 350).!5 Indeed, through the course of the 
17th century, the globe was one of the few manufactures of Europe that 
grandees in India were interested in acquiring." So, Foster reports that 
in 1639, Qutb Shah asked the English traders to bring him ‘a large pair 
of globes’, and in 1650, ‘globes were given the first place among rarities 
of low price that an English factor thought would be welcome as presents 
to Prince Shah Shuja and his officers in Bengal’ (Habib 1979: 94-95; 
Qaisar 1982: 148—49).!3 


16 His successor Raja Ju Smgh Sawu (1699-1743) also asked for globes, as well as 
for maps and books on astronomy (Qaisar 1982 35). Similady, Indira Peterson notes 
that terrestrial and celestial globes were on display in the study of Raja Serfojı II (1772— 
1832) of Tanjavur (Peterson 1999: 214; e-mail communication, February 2001). 

P For the responses of Akber and Jahangir to atlases and maps (including some of 
Mercatoc’s latest) that were presented to them by visiting Europeans, see Habib 1979. 
94-95 and Qasar 1982 148. 

1 Well into the early 19th century, terrestrial and celestial globes were elite gift 
objects in India (Savage-Smith 1990 27). On the globe as a prestigious object of pre- 
station among early modern European elites, see Brotton 1997. 
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A striking consequence of the circulation of the European-made 
terrestrial globe in the 17th century was a new mode of imperial presen- 
tation of self that it appears to have catalysed in the Mughal court in the 
form of the state portrait allegorically featuring this new cartographic 
instrument. From around 1615, a number of remarkable miniature paint- 
ings of the emperors Jahangir and Shah Jahan show them in the company 
of the globe—either standing on it, sitting with their feet on it, holding it 
lightly in their hands, or resting their hand on it. If we follow Milo 
Beach, we might speculate that these Mughal bodyscapes might have 
been inspired by European, especially, English, paintings which similarly 
show the monarch in the company of the terrestrial globe (Beach 1980, 
1981: 30-31). It is just as likely though that imperial painters had appro- 
priated the globe from Christian ‘sacred pictures’ introduced by Jesuit 
missionaries into the Mughal court (Bailey 1998; Koch 1982; see also 

' Arnold and Wilkinson 1936: xxxiv, 32).” 

Setting aside for now the complicated question of influence, I want to 
speculate on ‘the calculated display’ (Brotton 1999: 82) of the terrestrial 
globe in these Mughal bodyscapes. First, they are arguably the earliest 
instances in the subcontinent of the deliberate visual association of the 
human body with cartographic artifacts like the terrestrial globe. As in 
Europe, the terrestrial globe might have come in useful to visually an- 
nounce Mughal imperial claims as 'divinely chosen rulers of a new mil- 
lennium' (Bailey 1998: 24). So, for Shah Jahan, ‘the world-ruler', or for 
Jahangir, ‘hailed by his panegyrist as the world-gripper, world-giver, 
world-holder, world-king’, the terrestrial globe was a useful device with 
which to visually publicise—if only to their nobles and members of their 
inner circle who were perhaps the only ones who saw these pictures— 
their mastery over the world (Ettinghausen 1961: 100; Koch 1988: 19). 
This is also confirmed by phrases such as 'the key of victory over the 
two worlds is entrusted to thy hand', which are inscribed on these body- 
scapes, as are other motifs like angels crowning the emperor, nobles and 
religious personages bowing down to him, and so on (Ettinghausen 
1961: 112). 


9 For discussions of these paintings by Abu’l Hasan, Bichitr, Mir Hashim, Balchand, 
and Payag, sec especially Beach 1980, 1981; Das 1978, Ettinghausen 1961; Findly 
1992; Koch 1982; and Skelton 1988. There is as yet no comprehensive study of the 
cartographic aspects of these paintings, although see Schwartzberg’s brief but useful 
note (1992: 408-9). Irfan Habib (1979) and A.J. Qasar (1982), who have written on 
cartography 1n Mughal Indie, barely mention them. 

® I am indebted to Paul Monod for urging me to consider this. 
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Further, whether or not these bodyscapes represent 'the unrealistic 
fantasies of a benign demagogue' (Findly 1992: 208), they certainly offer 
the most striking examples in India of historically-known individuals 
visually presenting themselves with modern cartographic artifacts as part 
of their public identity. In Europe from at least the 1530s, paintings, 
tapestries, and photographs show monarchs, merchants, travellers, bur- 
ghers, and educated gentlemen in the company of the terrestrial globe. It 
is the paradigmatic visual icon of the worldly (male) self (Brotton 1997; 
Lippincott 1999). Tellingly, however, given the regimes of mimicry that 
come to be institutionalised in colonial India, elite Indians—even carto- 
` graphically-minded men like Nehru—Trarely use the globe in their visual 
self-presentation in portraits or photographs. The Mughal bodyscapes 
featuring globes are, therefore, quite singular in this regard as well. 

Finally, although its *universal iconographic legibility' has been noted 
(Lippincott 1999: 78), it is not entirely the case that the Mughal emperor 
made use of the globe to visually communicate his dominion over clearly 
delineated territories. For, the cartographic aspects of the globe in the 
typical Mughal bodyscape are quite underdeveloped, a singular ex- 
ception offered by the circa 1618 painting by Abu’! Hasan of Jahangir 
embracing Shah Abbas of Persia (which itself might have been pro- 
voked by a reading of Mercator's Atlas presented to the emperor in 1617) 
(Figure 2). As Joseph Schwartzberg has observed, the representations of 
Asia, Africa and Europe in this miniature are-clearly inspired by 
contemporary European maps, although the cartography of India ‘appears 
to incorporate much knowledge not then available to Europeans’ 
(Schwartzberg 1992: 408-9). But such territorial specificity in unusual. 
More often than not, the painters of these globes were more interested in 
making use of allegorical symbols—such as the sheep and the lion peace- 
ably lying down next to each other—to communicate that peace and 
serenity, rather than domination of named territories, is what mattered 
to their imperial masters. 

The introduction of the European terrestrial globe into India in the 
17th century might have sparked off these Mughal bodyscapes, but this 
should not lead us to forget other manifestations of the globe-form in the 
subcontinent. In a detailed study, Emile Savage-Smith has drawn our at- 
tention to the flourishing ‘Islamicate’ practice of making celestial globes, 
northern India being one of the key sites for their production from 
the end of the 16th century well into the colonial period. Workshops in 
Lahore manufactured such celestial globes, labelled in Arabic, Persian, 
Sanskrit, and even English for British patrons (Savage-Smith 1992; see 
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Figure 2: Jahangir embracing Shah Abbas, Abu al-Hasan, c. 1618. Freer Gallery of 
Art, Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D.C. (acc. no. F 1945.9). 
Reproduced with permission from the Freer Gallery of Art, Washington DC. 
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also Sarma 1994). From the closing years of the 16th century into the 
19th, there are also scattered examples of the appropriation of the globe- 
form to represent Puranic territorial conceptions, incommensurable 
though they might be with the Puranic notion of the earth as a flat disc 
(Digby 1973; Gole 1989: 26-28; Schwartzberg 1992: 352-58)?! The 
continued production of such Hindu ‘cosmographic’ globes in the colonial 
period leads me to suggest that even as the European terrestrial globe 
gained in popularity from the 17th century, especially under the influence 
of colonial pedagogy and science, it did not displace older enchanted 
notions of terrestrial space. 

Such a creative confluence of incommensurable imaginations can also 
be seen in several 20th century ‘god-posters’ featuring the terrestrial 
globe—on which the modern cartographic form of India is clearly mar- 
ked—in the company of various Puranic-Hindu deities and personages, 
especially Vishnu. A most interesting example is offered by popular visual- 
isations of the well-known Varaha story featuring Vishnu in his incarnation 
as a boar which rescued Earth from the depths of the ocean on its tusk. 
Whereas in pre-modemn sculptural (and other visual) practices, Earth is 
typically represented as the goddess Prithvi or Bhu, in several 20th century 
examples, including a ca. 1915-production of the Ravi Varma Press, the 
female form is replaced by the terrestrial globe which displays the carto- 
graphic outlines of the known world centered on India (Figure 3).? While 
one could argue that this bodyscape illustrates the colonisation of popular 
‘Hindu’ consciousness by the modern cartographic imperative, it could 
just as well point to the unstable and partial hegemony of this imperative 
which never does succeed in displacing enchanted notions of territory 
with which it is forced to coexist in popular visual practices. 

It is against such fragments from a complex genealogy of the globe- 
form in the subcontinent that I turn to representations of the terrestrial 
globe in 20th-century patriotic practices of which the Ghadar bodyscape 
with which I began this article is an example. In visual patriotism, the 
globe puts in two kinds of appearances. It is featured in the company of 
well-known male patriots—Gandhi, Nehru, Bose, among others—who 
are shown striding on it, or gazing down upon it (but rarely, holding it). 
Although none of these men chose to publically present themselves in 


™ Indeed, Schwartzberg has speculated that in 2 pafnting dated to 1637-38, Shah 
Jahan might well be holding one such Hindu cosmographic globe (Schwartzberg 1992: 
409). 2 

2 I thank Chris Pumey for drawing my attention to this particolar image. 
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Figure 3: Varaha avatara, Ravi Varma Press, 1915. Museum of Archaeology and 
Anthropology, University of Cambridge. Catalogue No. Z 44.986. 
Reproduced with permission of Cambridge University Museum of Archaeology and 
Anthropology, Cambridge. 
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the company of globes, as I have already noted, it is telling that patriotic 
visualisations of the nation do this, perhaps in order to draw upon the 
symbolic capital that the globe-form had acquired by the 20th century 
for representing geopolitical power, mastery, and dominion (Brotton 
1999). More commonly, the globe appears in patriotic bodyscapes of 
Bharat Mata from at least 1907, but especially after the 1930s, when 
she is visually presented to the citizen either standing or seated on it, 
showering her blessings on it, and so on (Figures 4 and 10). Invariably, 
the cartographic outline of India stands out boldly and centrally on these 
globes. In such bodyscapes, Bharat Mata literally stands (or sits) on top 
of the world, in her moment of freedom from British rule, her head 
reaching out into the very cosmos itself. 

In the typical patriotic bodyscape, the globe does a lot of hard work, 
most of it quite subversive to the role intended for-it by the disenchanted 
pedagogical and geographical projects of tbe modern state in whose 
shadows it has been deployed. First, whereas the state's globe project 
disseminates the territorial notion of ‘India’ as disenchanted, empty social 
space, the patriotic bodyscape typically associates it with the sensuous, 
sacred imagery of Bharat Mata (or of her hallowed sons). In doing so, it 
annexes for her cause some or all of the powers with which the globe 
has come to be associated in the symbolic politics of modern self- 
presentation—wordliness, stability, mastery. As crucially, whereas the 
disenchanted globe is an instrument through which the borders and 
boundaries of various territorial entities on the face of the earth are com- 
municated to the (colonised) subject, in these patriotic globes, borders 
and boundaries come undone, as ‘India’ stretches out into the world, its 
extent and reach left to the patriotic imagination. So, the India that appears 
on these enchanted globes is geographically fuzzy, in direct contrast to 
the clearly delineated and enclosed geo-body produced by state-sponsored 
scientific cartography. Not least, whereas the typical disenchanted globe 
displays the various territorial entities that make up the known world 
relationally, the enchanted globe of patriotism frequently just features 
India, as if it is the only entity that exists (or matters) on the face of the 
earth—a powerful visual reenactment of the patriotic claim of the 
singularity of the nation. 


D Prom the 19408, the globe also features in the visual presentation of other modern 
icons of xdentity such as Tamilttay, ‘Mother Tamil’ (Ramaswamy 1997: Figures 1-3). 
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Figure 4: 'Bharatmata & Netaji’, Brojen, 1947. H. Daniel Smith Poster Archive, 
Department of Special Collections, Syracuse University Library, no. 2114. 
Reproduced with permission from the Syracuse University Library. 
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H 
Peninsularising ‘India’ 


Universally and without exception though, in patriotic cartographic 
practices, ‘India’ appears—as it does in all disenchanted modern maps— 
as a peninsular entity, extending north to south, surrounded by oceans 
on all three sides. Susan Gole observes that India appeared thus in Euro- 
pean maps for the first time in 1502, soon after Vasco da Gama’s voyage 
to Calicut.* Through the course of the 16th and the 17th centuries, its 
peninsular shape varied wildly in various European world maps several 
of which even reverted to the Ptolemaic non-peninsular appearance till 
as late as 1710 (Gole 1976: 20—43). From the late 18th century, however, 
tbe subcontinent's peninsularity was stabilised through the various survey 
activities and cartographic practices of the colonial state. The 'India' 
that was thus produced as ‘colonial state space’, was an abstract, rational, 
disenchanted place, a bounded entity extending from north to south, 
peninsular in shape, and confined to a fixed graticular grid on the earth's 
surface (Edney 1997; Goswami 1998). 

It is in this form that ‘India’ was progressively disseminated in the 
subcontinent in the 19th century through the pedagogical discipline of 
geography whose ‘peculiar importance’ as the subject ‘most likely to 
open the mind of a native of India’ was emphasised early on, as I noted 
earlier. From the start, the scientific map—along with the globe—was 
the principal technology through which the new peninsular consciousness 
was propagated. ‘It is impossible to teach geography properly without 
maps’, wrote John Murdoch, missionary educationist, in 1871 (Murdoch 
1871: 114). Wall maps in English and the various Indian languages 
appeared in schools from around the middle of the 19th century, and the 
geography teacher was instructed to make use of them to teach the colonial 
child everything from the boundaries of the village to India’s place in 
the global British empire. Geography as a discipline and the modem 
map as a cartographic artifact thus produced a pedagogical knowledge 
of ‘the earth as designed for man, with a place for everything and every- 
thing in its place’ (Stoddart 1986: 30). 

At this point, we know precious little about the dissemination of modem 
mapping practices and technologies amongst Indians (Dasgupta 1995), 


H Gole also notes that prior to this, 14th century maps from Persia and Japan bestowed 
a somewhat peninsular shape on the subcontinent (Gole 1983: 15—21). 
2 Quoted in Murdoch 1885: 151 
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or about the spread of cartographic literacy. We also know very little 
about the uses to which maps have been put by modern Indians in their 
everyday lives, or the growth of *map-mindedness' more generally 
(Harvey 1993: 17). From the early years of the 20th century, in the context 
of an emergent patriotism, there are scattered traces of the popular deploy- 
ment of the map of India, outlining its territorial shape, on letterheads 
and banners of nationalist organisations, on the mastheads of nationalist 
journals and newspapers, in nationalist advertisements for various 
swadeshi products, and other print ephemera. From the early 19305, 
patriotic posters used the map of India to visually present the conse- 
quences of colonial rule (e.g., Figure 5). The bodies of famous patriots— 
inevitably male—occupying the map of India also becomes a familiar 
motif of patriotic poster art around this time (see, for example, Pinney 
1997: 848). Soon after the Partition of India, Hindu nationalist publi- 
cations like the Organiser published numerous images of the map of 





"img O rorun O 


Figure 5: ‘Bharat ki lut’ (Plunder of India), D.N. Varma, 1931. 
India Office Library, P.P. Hin. F. 56. 
Reproduced with permission from the British Library. 
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India being attacked or hacked by various forces, in.tears, and so on. In 
contrast, the secessionist Dravidian movement in the 1950s burnt the 
map of India, and Dravidianism sought to build a cartographic conscious- 
ness among its adherents by circulating maps of the imagined Dravida 
Nadu, frequently occupied by the heads and bodies—always male—of 
well-known Dravidianist leaders (Ramaswamy 2001: Figure 9). 

While each such cartographic deployment of ‘India’ in public/political 
activities requires further analysis, here I want to offer some general 
observations on what these might suggest about the production of a 
‘patriotic’ map-mindedness in the subcontinent. First, the emergent 
nation-space is frequently left un-named. At the very least, this suggests 
that at least in the imagination of popular print culture from the early 
years of the 20th century, the cartographic shape of ‘India’ had become 
familiar enough as to need no nominal tag. It had in other words attained 
what Benedict Anderson has identified as ‘logo’ status. This happens, he 
notes, when maps become so familiar, so standardised, and so ‘instantly 
recognisable’ as to need no explanatory glosses, no place names, no signs 
for rivers, seas, neighbours, and the like. As ‘pure sign’, the ‘map-as- 
logo’ is ‘infinitely reproducible, . . . available for transfer to posters, 
official seals, letterheads, magazine and textbook covers, table cloths 
and hotel walls’ (Anderson 1991: 175). In colonial and postcolonial India, 
it is patriotic visual practice (rather than the agencies of the state) that 
popularises the nation form’s logo, rendering this otherwise unfamiliar 
entity—the geo-body of the nation—recognisable. 

Very tellingly, though, the logo shape of India in enchanted patriotic 
cartography invariably conforms to its territorial limits as systematised 
by the British in India, extending from Afghanistan to Burma, and from 
the Himalayas to land's end (but generally ignoring the colonial state's 
delineation of the boundaries of the princely domains that did not fall 
under its direct rule!). This is perhaps not so surprising during the late 
colonial period when this was the cartographic image of ‘India’ that the 
colonised subject most frequently encountered in school textbooks and 
in official maps and atlases. Yet when the postcolonial logo-map of ‘India’ 
reproduces the cartographic shape of an undivided subcontinent in every- 
thing from textbook images and poster images to even the official emblem 
of the Survey of India (Figure 6), there is more involved here than routin- 
isation of colonial practice. One reason for the popularity of the colonial 
cartographic form might well be—as the Survey of India’s emblem clearly 
shows—that it lent scientific credence to an older (and enchanted) Puranic 
notion of ‘Bharata-varsha’ extending from the Himalayas to the oceans 
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Figure 6: Emblem of Survey of India, 1961. 
(Coverpage of School Atlas [First Editon, Repanted with minor correction], 
Dehradun: Map Pubhcation Office, Survey of India 
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(akhand Bharat) as captured in the oft-quoted phrase, ‘a setu hima- 
chalam' .* At the same time, such examples also suggest that patriotic 
cartography, too, can be imperialist in intention, underwriting political 
projects that are territorially ambitious in imagination and perhaps even 
in intent, even if they are not realisable in practice. They are certainly a 
reminder that current Hindu nationalist cartography which routinely 
depicts akhand Bharat, has deep roots (Brosius 1999: 96-144). 
Second, the peninsular shape bestowed upon ‘India’ in the productions 
of tbe patriot-populist is undoubtedly a modern innovation, as befitted 
the modernity of the territory itself that was thus visualised. As Manu 
Goswami has persuasively argued, the colonial state space of ‘India’ 
was nativised and nationalised from the 1870s through its re-christening 
as ‘Bharat’, a nomination that received official recognition in 1950 in 
the Constitution of India (Goswami 1998: 228-43). While ‘India’ might 
well have been discursively Sanskritised, Aryanised, and Hinduised thus 
through the Puranic construct of ‘Bharat’, it is notable that in the carto- 
graphic practices of popular—and officiat—nationalism, no effort is made 
to return to the Puranic shape of this imagined territory. As D.C. Sircar 
observed many years ago, ‘Bharata-varsha’ assumed many forms in the 
Puranic imagination, including a lotus petal, the bow, a rhomboid, and 
the tortoise facing the east (Sircar 1967: 37, 90).? Such shapes may be 
found in the ‘cosmographic’ globes featuring ‘Bharata-varsha’ that were 
produced in different parts of the subcontinent from the 16th century, as 
I noted earlier. Popular as well as official maps of ‘Bharat’ conform 
strictly, however, to the colonial cartographic form of ‘India’ as a pen- 
insular entity, extending from north to south. This is one striking instance 
in which the national geo-body continues to be indebted to the disen- 
chanted colonial enframing of ‘India’, even in patriotic visual practice. 
Not least, from the start, the map of India, as it was used in popular- 
patriotic activities, is invariably associated with the enchanted imagery 
of Bharat Mata. So, around 1902-3, in the context of the Swadeshi move- 
ment in Bengal, a group of young Bengali men resolved to sacrifice 
their lives fighting for independence from colonial rule by making 
a pledge to Bharat Mata in front of a map of India (McKean 1996: 
253-53). Similarly, the emblem of the Anti-Circular Society, an early 


* Here I am drawing upon and extending Edney 1997 15-16 

7 [n this connection, see Eck 1999, especially ber observations that ‘the imagined 
landscape [of the Puranic Bharata]. 18 far more culturally powerful than that displayed 
on the Bartholomew's map of India’ (1bid.: 27) and ‘no one really lives in the India 
displayed on the Bartholomew’s map’ (ibid 44). 
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nationalist organisation started in November 1905 in Calcutta, was a 
logo map of India enclosed within a circle inscribed with the phrases, 
“Vande Mataram’ (in Devanagari) and ‘For God and Motherland’ (in 
English), and the words, ‘Fraternity’, ‘Liberty’, and ‘Equality’. Decades 
later, this association between ‘Vande Mataram’ and the map of India 
was reiterated in the Bharat Mata Mandir (which opened in Banaras in 
1936); the entrance and inside walls are inscribed with the key phrase, 
while the inside houses a topographic map of the nation. As many scholars 
of Indian nationalism have noted, the phrase ‘Vande Mataram’ became 
the paradigmatic (Hindu) patriotic slogan from the early years of the 
20th century, as the hymn to Bharat Mata from which it was derived be- 
came the signature anthem of the nascent national movement. Although 
the hymn by Bankim Chandra Chatterjee itself is not explicitly carto- 
graphic in its sensibility, nor is it unambiguously dedicated to the geo- 
graphical praise of ‘India’ (pace Pinney, this volume), it is worth noting 
that in the 1970s, during the centenary celebrations commemorating its 
original composition (around 1875), numerous publications on the hymn 
featured maps of India and bodyscapes of Bharat Mata, suggesting the 
intimacy of the association between the mother and the map of the nation- 
space that had been established by then (e.g., Bagchee 1977; Gadgil 
1978; Gurudutt 196?; Rangarajan 1977). 

Most strikingly, in an English translation of Bankim's historical novel 
Anandamath (1882) which incorporated the hymn, 'the motherland' is 
presented explicitly in cartographic terms as it is unambiguously identified 
as ‘India’—both significant departures from the original Bengali text 
(Sengupta 1906: 38-43). So, in the crucial scene in the underground 
temple where the protagonist Mahendra first encounters the Motherland, 
he goes into a dark room, and ‘Gradually, a picture revealed itself to 
him. It was a gigantic, imposing, resplendent, yes, almost a living map 
of India. “This is our Mother India as she was before British conquest 
.. 4, he was told. Then, Mahendra goes into the next room where he 
sees 'a map of India in rags and tears. 'The gloom over this map was 
beyond description. “This is what our Mother India is today", he was 
informed. ‘She is in the gloom of famine, disease, death, humiliation, 


% The logo also includes the phrases ‘United Bengal 80000000' and ‘United India 
300000000’ (Private Papers of Aswinicoomar Banerji, Nehru Memorial Museum and 
Library, New Delhi) See also Sarkar 1973: 307-8, 363-66. Sarkar does not comment 
on the use of the map in the logo of the Anti-Circular Society which he singles out for 
its ‘uncompromising opposition to any form of Hindu revivalism’. The appearance of 
the phrase ‘Vande Mataram’ in the Society’s logo troubles this assertion 
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and destruction.' In the last room filled up with light that Mahendra enters, 
he noted that ‘the effulgence of the light was radiating from the map ofa 
golden India—bright, beautiful, full of glory, and dignity. “This is our 
Mother as she is destined to be", he was told. When he asks, 'When 
shall we see our Mother India in this garb again—so radiant and cheerful?' 
he was told, *only when all the children of the Motherland shall call her 
Mother in all sincerity’ (Roy 1992: 42-43, emphasis mine). The translator 
Basant K. Roy gives us no explanation for why he has introduced this 
explicit cartographic element into Bankim’s foundational text in which 
it was not a map of India that Mahendra encountered but materialised 
images of the goddesses, Jagaddhatri, Kali and Durga. One can only 
speculate that he does so because by 1941 when this translation was first 
published, the map of India had become such an intimate part of Bharat 
Mata's iconography as to make the map stand in for the mother goddess, 
a substitution that was also perhaps prompted by the sense that the map 
was less divisive and more secular than the motherland's obviously Hindu 
body.” 

Benedict Anderson insists that in the colonies of the European empires, 
the map form of the nation had ‘penetrated deep into the popular imagin- 
ation, forming a powerful emblem for the anti-colonial nationalisms being 
born’ (Anderson 1991: 175). The evidence I have presented suggests 
that in colonial India, the map form of the nation mobilised by popular 
patriotism did not frequently conform to the disenchanted and disem- 
bodied vision of territory generated by the state, as Anderson’s statement 
might lead us to believe. Yes, India’s peninsularity as well as north-south 
orientation were—and continue to be—indebted to metropolitan and state 
cartography, but the map of India becomes a familiar, recognisable entity 
only by taking recourse to the aesthetic of embodiment and to a 'danger- 
ous corporeality' (Pinney, this volume). So much so that I would propose 
that the map needs the mother’s body—and other associated ‘enchanted’ 
symbols—to be able to function as ‘a powerful emblem’, and that map- 
mindedness in India is inevitably inflected by enchanted visions of 
national territory as Bharat Mata. 


im 
Embodying the map of India 


By the time the Ghadar Party published the image of Bharat Mata in 
1923 with which I opened this essay, what had begun as an occasional 


9 | wish to thank Sumit Guha for this insight. See also Uberoi, this volume 
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and imprecise practice in the 1860s of imagining India as a female entity, 
had matured into a routinised habit. Although recent scholarship traces 
the feminisation of India as Bharat Mata to the 1870s (Chowdhury 1998), 
it is Bankim's 1882 Bengali novel Anandamath that is most associated 
with the popularisation of the practice (Bagchi 1990; Sarkar 1987; Rama- 
swamy forthcoming). This verbal habit of feminising India soon took 
recourse to the visual when in 1885, Harishchandra Haldar illustrated 
Bankim's foundational hymn in the Bengali children's magazine Balak.» 
Two decades later, as the idea of India as a mother figure gained ground 
in the course of the Swadeshi movement, Abanindranath Tagore painted 
his famous watercolour of Bharat Mata (albeit originally conceived 
as Banga Mata, ‘Mother Bengal’) in which she appears as an ethereal 
saffron-clad ascetic, her four arms bearing the blessings of food, clothing, 
learning, and salvation.*! In their masterful studies of the development 
of nationalist art in colonial Bengal, Tapati Guha-Thakurta and Partha 
Mitter have briefly flagged other visual representations of Bharat Mata 
from the early years of the 20th century (Guha-Thakurta 1992: 196-97; 
Mitter 1994: 296). But neither they nor others who have considered the 
emergence of the Bharat Mata imagery in colonial Bengal tell us when 
the goddess came to be associated with the map of India.” It is important 
to chart this association because it is the map of India that bestows upon 
Bharat Mata her status as a territorial goddess presiding over the emergent 
geo-body of ‘India’, and that grants her an iconographic presence that 
distinguishes her from numerous other Hindu goddesses on whom she is 
clearly parasitic. 

It is also the incorporation of the map of India into her iconography 
that leads me to disagree with historians of religion like Diana Eck and 
David Kinsley who see a seamless and transparent connection between 
an enchanted but non-modern Hindu imagination of the earth as the 
goddess Prithvi, and the enchanted but modem representation of ‘India’ 


9 The illustration 1s reprinted in Guha-Thakurta 1992. 90. Haldar’s illustration was 
‘one of the first indentifiably “nationalist” pictures produced as a visual appendage to 
the new nationahst anthem In a shabby line drawing, that smacks of Victorian baroque 
design, a mass of swirlmg branches, interspersed with flowers, fruits and cherubs, con- 
verge around a centre figure of a mother and child: an awkward symbol of the Indian 
motherland’ (ibid > 90-92). 

?! For detailed discussions of this painting, see especially Guha-Thakurta 1992 255- 
60 and Mitter 1994: 294-99 

X'The presence of the map in Bharat Mata’s iconography has been noted m passing 
in Dehejia 1997: 14-15, and Uberoi 1990: WS46. Christiane Brosius discusses the 
appearance of the map m recent Hindutva images of Bharat Mata (1997, 1999) 
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as Bharat Mata (Eck 1981: 336: Kinsley 1987: 178—85; see also Bagchi 
1990: 69; Dehejia 1997: 14—15). I insist, however, that an entirely novel 
way of visualising national territory in cartographic terms—as a geo- 
body that is rendered visible in map form and that is visually placed at 
the patriot’s ‘disposal’ (Heidegger 1977)—marks a fundamental departure 
from Puranic conceptions of land as sacred and female, which also 
continue to flourish in colonial and postcolonial India (Eck 1999). 

By the same token, the bodyscapes of Bharat Mata also mark a depart- 
ure from the cartographic representation of colonial state-space which, 
as I have already noted, was bounded, disenchanted, and socially empty 
(Harley 1988: 66). In striking contrast, the Bharat Mata bodyscapes insert 
the image of an apparently familiar mother-goddess into the impersonal 
colonial map, radically and irrevocably altering the latter, at least for the 
believing patriot. This is also the reason that I do not entirely agree with 
Matthew Edney’s assertion that ‘the colonial geographic conception of 
India was adopted without question . . . by Indian nationalists .... Both 
groups [colonial and Indian nationalist] held "India" to be a single, 
coherent, self-referential geographical entity coincident with the bounds 
of the South Asian subcontinent and the extent of British power but which 
nonetheless predated British hegemony’ (Edney 1997: 15-16, emphasis 
mine). While this may be true of official nationalism, the cartographic 
visualisations of Bharat Mata are a reminder of the striking discontinuity 
between colonial visions of India’s territory, and at least one strand of 
nationalist visual practices that I have labelled popular-patriotic. This 
discontinuity—and difference—emerges from the insertion of the deified 
feminised body of Bharat Mata into the disenchanted state-space of 
colonial cartography. 

The earliest visual evidence for the incorporation of the map of India 
into Bharat Mata’s iconography dates to the early years of the 20th cen- 
tury. In 1909, for instance, in the course of Swadeshi protests in the 
United Provinces, ‘cartographic representations of Bharat Mata were 
placed on a platform and paraded through the streets accompanied by 
shouts of Vande Mataram and Bharat Mata Ki Jai (Goswami 1998: 438). 
Around the same time, in a striking bodyscape used to advertise the 
publication of the new Tamil magazine, Vijaya, the goddess is inserted 
into the cartographic space of India whose borders, however, are undone 
by the spread of her body. In her arms, she holds four babies, two of 
whom she is suckling at her visibly exposed breasts. Her head lies in 
Kashmir, her feet rest in the south, hence repeating the north-south orien- 
tation of every colonial map. This picture of Bharat Mata appeared in 
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1909 in Intiya, the same fiery nationalist newspaper which a couple years 
earlier had published an image of Bharat Mata with her arm resting on a 
globe displaying the geo-body of India (Ramaswamy 2001: Figure 6). 
While scattered bodyscapes appear over the next two decades from 
all over the subcontinent, it was from the early 1930s—in the context 
especially of the Civil Disobedience mobilisation—that this visual habit 
gained ground as Bharat Mata becomes an object of patriotic ‘visual 
piety’ (Morgan 1997). Elsewhere, I offer a brief historical survey of this 
development (Ramaswamy 2001). I want to focus here, however, on 
four different ways in which Bharat Mata is made to relate to the map of 
India in the various visual productions of the nation through the course 
of the 20th century: in calendar art, textbook illustrations, jacket covers 
of nationalist pamphlets and books, newspaper cartoons and mastheads, 
advertisements and posters. 

First and most commonly, Bharat Mata literally occupies the map of 
India, filling up what would otherwise be empty social and cartographic 
space with her body. There are many ingenious ways in which her body 
blurs the neatly-drawn boundaries of state cartography which virtually 
disappear, particularly in postcolonial bodyscapes. Invariably, her head 
is made to occupy Kashmur, and the territories of neighbouring nation- 
states, especially (west and east) Pakistan and Bangladesh, more often 
than not fade away in the folds of her billowing saree or her flowing 
tresses (Figure 7).? In an illustration included in a 1948 Tamil textbook 
from Madras, a toe reaches out to claim Sri Lanka (Kuppusamy Das 
1948: 20). In many instances, her body shares the cartographic space of 
India which it occupies with the bodies of well-known Indian nationalists, 
almost always male, and frequently infantilised in various ways. Occa- 
sionally, they are shown sitting on her lap; in other cases, they appear far 
more dimunitive than their beloved mother who towers over them (e.g., 
Figures 4 and 8). Such bodyscapes visually—and cartographically—teiter- 
ate what feminist scholars have noted about the dominant representation 
of nationalism as a male-centred activity conducted around the extra- 
ordinary abstracted figure of the mother/nation. Às importantly, such 
bodyscapes provide visual reminders to the citizen-subject of the patriotic 
fantasy of 'the territorial displacement of colonial rule' (Goswami 1998: 
338). Bharat Mata's occupation of the map thus offers a striking visual 
enactment of the re-possession of what had hitherto been deemed the 

P The use of the sares to map out the cartographic outline of India may go back to a 


panting of Padmini/Tann by Ravi Varma in the 1890s (del Bonta 1989: 454; Pinney 
1997 847-49); there are other examples from the 1920s and 1930s as well 
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Figure 7: Bharat Mata, artist unknown, 1958. Frontispiece, V. Lakshmanan, Putiya 
Aarampakalvi Tamil (Moonraam Puttakam) (Mannargudi: Shri Shanmugha 
Publishing House). Courtesy Tamil Nadu State Archives, Chennai. 
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property—coloured pinkl—of the British empire in numerous colonial 
maps, atlases, and globes. 

Less common, but quite intriguing, are those bodyscapes in which 
Bharat Mata seems to spring out of the map, the lower part of her body 
disappearing into India's geo-body (see for e.g., Figure 1). These body- 
scapes capture an important suggestion made by some nationalists early 
in the century that there is no distinction between the territory named 
‘India’ by colonial geography, and Bharat Mata who virtually resides in 
allits constituent parts, including and especially its people. As Aurobindo 
Ghoshe noted in 1905, ‘What is a nation? What is our mother country? It 
is not a piece of earth, nor a figure of speech, nor a fiction of the mind. It 
is a mighty shakt: composed of all the shaktis of all the millions of units 
that make up the nation' (Ghoshe 1956: 436). And as Nehru, coming 
from the other end of the Indian nationalist ideological spectrum, pas- 
sionately wrote in 1946 in a striking passage that marks the coexistence 
of the disenchanted geographic and enchanted somatic imaginaries of 
‘India’: 


Sometimes as I reached a gathering, a great roar of welcome would 
greet me: Bharat Mata ki jai! Victory to Mother India! I would ask 
them .... Who was this Bharat Mata, Mother India, whose victory 
they wanted . . .? At last [one of them] would say that it was the 
dharti, the good earth of India, that they meant. What earth? Their 
particular village patch, or ali the patches in the district or province, 
or in the whole of India? .... I would . . . explain that India was all 
tbis that they had thought, but it was so much more. The mountains 
and the rivers of India, and the forests and the broad fields, which 
gave us food, were all dear to us, but what counted ultimately were 
the people of India, people like them and me, who were spread out all 
over this vast land. Bharat Mata, Mother India, was essentially these. 
millions of people, and victory to her meant victory to these people. 
You are parts of Bharat Mata, I told them, you are in a manner yourself 
Bharat Mata . . . (Nehru 1946: 48—49). 


In such statements, it is clear that, for the patriot, ‘the nation’ could never 
just amount to the territory delineated by colonial geography and carto- 
graphy, and to the impersonal topographic elements that constituted it. 
These necessarily had to be supplemented by the somatic imagery of 
Bharat Mata and of her loyal ‘sons’, who were ‘wedded to the soil from 
immemorial generations’. 
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A third variant is when the map as an identity prop is dispensed with, 
and the body of Bharat Mata is India’s geo-body, standing in for the map 
of India, outlining its cartographic shape with its own contours. The 
1923 Ghadar image is an early example of this (Figure 1), of which we 
get a more striking reminder from 1937 from Coimbatore in a bodyscape 
in which Bharat Mata appears clad in the Indian tricolour, her body and 
her hair reproducing the cartographic form of India (Figure 8). Similarly, 
in a postcolonial bodyscape called ‘The Splendour that is India: Bharat 
Devi', published in Madras soon after Independence, Bharat Mata's 
tricolour saree is carefully arranged to produce the post-Partition borders 
of the emergent geo-body. These and other similar examples suggest 
that by the middle decades of the century, the map and the mother's 
body had become interchangeable, one substituting for the other. Indeed, 
in 1936, when the very first ‘temple’ to Bharat Mata was opened in 
Banaras, it did not house an image of the goddess but a marble map of 
India made to scale with all its topographic features shown in great detail 
(Eck 1999: 34—35). The indebtedness to colonial survey and cartographic 
activities is as evident in this novel shrine of/to the nation, as is the attempt 
to claim colonial state-space as one's own through the somatic imagery 
of Bharat Mata. 





Figure 8: ‘Vande mataram’, P.S. Ramachandra Rao, Coimbatore, 1937. 
Reproduced with permission from Robert J. Del Bonta. 
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Finally, in some bodyscapes published after Independence, Bharat 
Mata moves out of the cartographic space of the nation, to either sit or 
stand in front of the map of India which is silhouetted in the background 
(e.g., Figure 9). Such bodyscapes offer an important contrast to the do- 
minant representation in the earlier decades of the century of Bharat 
Mata occupying the map of India, or merging into it. It is almost as if 
with freedom from colonial rule, she is secure enough about her claim 
on India's geo-body as not to have to literally occupy it or merge into it 
as she perforce had to during the colonial period. The map of India of 
course continues to be necessary because it is through it that she can 
establish her distinctiveness as the territorial goddess of the nation. 





Figure 9: ‘The Motherland’, V.A. Sapar 1967, J.P.S.Uberoi and Patricia Uberoi 
collection. Reproduced with permission from the Fukuoka Asian Art Museum. 
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At the same time, at the end of India's long nationalist century, it can be 
relegated to the background, a shadowy prop into which she can move, 
if need be, in times of national crisis or threat. 

So, what are some implications of these enchanted cartographies of 
India's geo-body? First, and most obviously, the geo-body is feminised 
in a highly specific way, as a Hindu/Indian woman whose body is gen- 
erally demurely clad in a saree, and wearing all the markers of traditional 
authenticity (Guha-Thakurtha 1999). The assertions about the association 
of woman and nation are too well-known now to require rehearsing here, 
but it is important to note the territorial aspects of this nexus in the con- 
juncture between the female body and the geo-body of the nation in 
these bodyscapes (see also Najmabadi 1997). In doing this, I suggest 
that patriotic visual practice borrows for the cause of national territory 
the qualities and properties tbat have been bestowed upon the woman, 
especially her association with all that is deemed truly and honourably 
‘Indian’. So, these bodyscapes appear to suggest that the national 
territory—as represented here by the map of India—ought to be treated 
in the same fashion as the respectable Indian woman, with paternalistic 
care and protection. Just as the respectable woman, however, is ultimately 
under the guardianship of ‘her’ men, Bharat Mata's territory is under the 
guardianship of her loyal sons whose property it becomes according to 
the logic of possession of all things female in a paternalistic and patri- 
archal world. Manu Goswami suggests that ‘Bharat Mata marks the 
historically significant reconstitution of colonial spatiality into national 
property' (Goswami 1998: 337). These bodyscapes are a striking visual 
reminder of this significant reconstitution in that they draw upon the one 
artifact through which all manner of claims to territorial possession have 
been imagined, anticipated, and made in modernity, namely, the map. 

Further, these bodyscapes visually ‘Hinduise’ India’s geo-body by 
resorting to the familiar image of the Hindu mother goddess such as 
Durga and Lakshmi on whom Bharat Mata is clearly modelled. But what 
is also worth noting is the inclusivistic definition of ‘Hinduism’ that these 
bodyscapes appear to operate with, in that that symbolic markers which 
we associate with other religious sensibilities such as Buddhism, Jainism 
and Sikhism are also incorporated into the mother's body either in the 
form of the heads or torsos of the founders of these religions, or of their 
principles sites or markers of worship. Rarely if ever are Islam or Chris- 
tianity accorded this honour despite their long histories on the subcon- 
tinent. Bharat Mata's body thus becomes a microcosm of the nation's 
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plural religious history, even while it is used to signal what can—and 
cannot—be included within its ample folds. The map form is used to 
suggest that members of all of India's religious communities are co- 
proprietors of the Indian geo-body, but some more intimately than others 
(see also Uberoi, this volume). 

Not least, these bodyscapes facilitate the sacralisation of India's geo- 
body in a way that would have been impossible for the scientific modern 
map with its disenchanted conception of territory (Ramaswamy 2001). 
Several examples show her devotees offering their homage to the mapped 
image of Bharat Mata, paying obeisance to her, breaking the chains of 
servitude that bind the map of India, and most dramatically of all, sacri- 
ficing themselves to her (Figure 10). The geo-body emerges as an object 
of geopiety in and through such bodyscapes. The most explicit of these 
that celebrates the virtues of patriotic martyrdom was published in 1966, 
soon after the wars with China and Pakistan of that decade (Colour 
Plate 5). Entitled ‘Ma ki Pukar', "The Mother's Call’, it shows Bharat 
Mata occupying a map of India (whose borders are fairly clearly delin- 
eated, but with the contested territory of Kashmir hidden by her head), 
her two arms held out in a gesture of blessing. On one side, Subhash 
Chandra Bose salutes her, his hand firmly clutching at a sword; on the 
other, Bhagat Singh offers her his bowler-capped head on a platter, the 
blood from it dripping on to the geo-body of the nation, forming a puddle 
at her feet. At the bottom of the poster are the uniformed (and ambiguously 
gendered) bodies of young citizens, marching off to fight (and die) for 
the nation's territory, presumably inspired by the heroic examples of 
Subhash and Bhagat (see also Uberoi 2000: 75). This poster may have 
been used as a recruitment tool by the National Cadet Corps, and 
powerfully underscores the work that has to be done on the map of the 
nation-space to make it capable of commanding the death of the citizen- 
subject. It is on the strength of such bodyscapes—whose provenance 
may be traced back to the 1930s—that I propose that visual patriotism 
tries to solve the problem of getting Indians to die for an abstract geo- 
body named ‘India’ by inserting the image of Bharat Mata into the empty 
social space of the map of India. Such bodyscapes convert the citizen- 
subject from a neutral observer of the cartographic image of India into 


* [n this regard, these Bharat Mata bodyscapes are m intexvisual dialogue with the 
ubiquitous image of the cow-nation (with its vanously embedded micro-bodies) that 
flood the popular visual arena from the closing years of the 19th century (Pinney 1997.. 
841-43; see also Uberoi, this volume). 
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Figure 10: ‘Shaheed Bhagat Singh’, artist unknown, Rising Art Cottage, 
Calcutta, circa. 1940-45, Christopher Pinney collection. 
Reproduced with permission of Christopher Pinney. 
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its devoted patriot, so that its territory was not just an impersonal map 
but a mother(land) worthy dying for. L 


IV 
The idolatry of geography? 


In 1905 Aurobindo Ghoshe, who was then a teacher in Baroda, insisted 
to his students that the map of India hanging on his office wall was not 
just a map ‘but the portrait of Bharat Mata; its cities and mountains, 
rivers and jungles form her physical body; all her children are her nerves, 
large and small. Their literature is her memory and speech; their vitality 
is her life . . . . Concentrate on India as a living mother, and worship her 
with nine-fold devotion, he commanded. A few years later, across the 
subcontinent, Rabindranath Tagore noted that he did not love India 
because of ‘the idolatry of geography’, or because of birth ‘in her soil’ 
(Chakravarty 1961: 16—17).'6 Elsewhere in his novel, Ghare Bhaire 
(1915-16), the fiery patriot Sandip declares to his beloved Bimala: 


Have I not told you that, in you, I visualise the shakti of our country 
....No one can give up his life for a map.... If I die fighting, it shall 
not be on the dust of some map-made land, but on a lovingly spread 
skirt—do you know what kind of skirt?—like that of the earthen-red 
sari you wore the other day, with a broad blood-red border. Can I - 
ever forget it? Such are the visions which give vigor to life, and joy to 
death! (Tagore 1985: 90-91, emphasis mine). 


Not everyone was so willing to critique the colonial geographic project 
of disenchanting the territory of ‘India’ through the visual device of the 
scientific map. Bharatidasan, the radical poet of the Dravidian movement; 
noted in a statement in 1931 which reminds us that in the name of rational- 
ism one could very easily become complicit with imperial categories in 
colonial India: 


In the days when we did not know the shape of India, it might have 
been a woman . .. . However, have not the British taught us about the 


* Quoted in Dave n.d.: 38. I thank Richard Davis for this reference. 

* I thank Les Schlesinger for alerting me to this passage. 

* For a more extended discussion of the cartographic implications of this novel, sec 
Ramaswamy 2001. Tagore and Aurobindo are not alone in such disevowals of colonial 
geography and its disenchantment of India as ‘a mere bit of earth’ (Pal 1923: 106). See 
also Mookerp 1921, Pal 1923, and othen 
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geographical shape of India as early as the fourth grade? Even this 

has not driven out the blind faith and old-fashioned superstitions of 

[these patriots]. How can a country constituted by stone and soil, 

rivers and forests, mountains and gorges be thought to be a woman 
x 


And a few years later, in 1936, another rationalist of an altogether different 
nationalist bent offered this powerful critique of the somaticisation of 
India—and of the mystifying corporeality that saturated its visual politics: 


It is curious how one cannot resist the tendency to give an anthro- 
pomorphic form to a country. Such is the force of habit and early as- 
sociations. India becomes Bharat Mata, Mother India, a beautiful lady, 
very old but ever youthful in appearance, sad-eyed and forlorn, cruelly 
treated by aliens and outsiders, and calling upon her children to protect 
her. Some such picture rouses the emotions of hundreds of thousands 
and drives them to action and sacrifice. And yet India is in the main 
the peasant and the worker, not beautiful to look at, for poverty is not 
beautiful. Does the beautiful lady of our imaginations represent the 
bare-bodied and bent workers in the fields and factories? Or the small 
group of those who have from ages past crushed the masses and ex- 
ploited them, imposed cruel customs on them and made many of them 
even untouchable? We seek to cover truth by the creatures of our im- 
aginations and endeavour to escape from reality to a world of dreams 
(Nehru 1980: 431). 


I want to give the woman the last word on the role played by cartography 
in the production of this ‘world of dreams’ spun around ‘the beautiful 
lady of our imaginations’. In her poignant story from the 1980s, *Douloti 
the Bountiful’, Mahesweta Devi narrates the life of the daughter of a 
bonded labourer who is forced to turn to prostitution to pay off family 
debts. Towards the end, her body racked with (venereal) disease and 
failing to secure adequate medical treatment, Douloti lies down to die 
on the bare earth. Her body is discovered next morning, spread-eagled 
on a map of India (note its peninsularity!) that had been drawn on the 
earth by Mohan (a local schoolmaster) to celebrate India’s Independence 
Day. Mahasweta concludes her story thus: 


9! Pyutuvai Muracu, 1931, October 19, pp. 14-15, emphasu mme. 
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Filling the entire Indian peninsula from the oceans to tbe Himalayas, 
here lies bonded labor spreadeagled, kamiya-whore Douloti Nagesia's 
tormented corpse, putrefied with venereal disease, having vomited 
up all the blood in its desiccated lungs. Today, on the fifteenth of 
August, Douloti has left no room at all in the India of people like 
Mohan for planting the standard of the Independence flag. What will 
Mohan do now? Douloti is all over India (Mahasweta Devi 1995: 93). 


Gayatri Spivak has noted that Mahasweta's conclusion demonstrates the 
re-inscription of 'the official map of the nation by the zoograph of the 
unaccommodated female body restored to the economy of nature’ (Spivak 
1992: 112). I want to suggest that in Douloti's dying gesture, Mahasweta's 
story mocks a century of popular visual patriotic practice in which the 
female body has been used to transform the disenchanted nation-space 
into an enchanted geo-body worth dying for. By dying, literally, on the 
map of the nation, Douloti compels us to (re)tbink the work that has to 
be done to persuade the patriot to die for its territory. Enchantment, too, 
comes at a price. 
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‘Unity in diversity?’ Dilemmas of 
nationhood in Indian calendar art 


Patrica Uberoi 





This article focuses on the visual representation of the ideal of secularism in the popular 
print culture of the ‘Nehruvian’ era of Indian nation-building in the light of some con- 

temporary controversies. The analysis reveals a tension between a relatively egalitarian 
aa ake n ET ‘unity in diversity’, in which all religious traditions 
are conceived as equivalent sources of truth, and a 'majoritarian' understanding whereby 
other religions are appropnated to a Hindu order (represented by Mother India, the 
Mother Goddess, or the Mother Cow). Thus tension, as well as relations of equivalence, 
reciprocity and exchange, are illustrated in reference to a set of 'Sikh' calendars of the 
period These calendars instantiate the delicate relations of similarity and difference, 
affinity and hostility, between the Hindu and Sikh faiths as constituents of the multi- 
religious society of post-Independence India. The article also illustrates the process 
whereby old images are reworked ın new contexts, sometimes to provoke the assimi- 
lationist/separatist confrontation, but sometimes, on the contrary, to mark a gesture of 
conciliation. 
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I 
Prologue 


In a seminar held in Delhi not so long ago, a historian well-known for 
his sensitivity to the visual idioms of popular culture intervened in a 
heated debate on the fate of Indian ‘secularism’ with a reference to a 
particularly ubiquitous representation of that theme in popular ‘calendar 
art’. I am no longer sure that I can pin-point the precise occasion of his 
intervention; nor can I now recapitulate his overall argument. But, as 
a long-term observer of calendar art, I was struck by the comment 
nonetheless. 

The print he referred to was apparently known to almost everyone 
present. It has been constantly reproduced through the troubled decade 
of the 1990s. Probably it dates back much further. In any case, the idea 
and the idiom of representation were so familiar with repeated viewing 
as to seem scarcely remarkable. The print bears the slogan, ‘Ham sab ek 
hai[n]' (We are all one), and shows in its four quarters four fair, cherubic 
and physiognomically almost identical young boys, recognisable respect- 
ively as Hindu, Muslim, Christian and Sikh (Figure 1).! As I recall it, the 
historian (we may now identify him as Shahid Amin) had two points to 
make about this poster. 

The first was a comment on what he believed to be the contemporary 
fate of the foundational nationalist ideal of 'secularism', conceived as 
the acceptance of religious diversity in the context of modern nation- 
building.? ‘Ham sab ek hain’, Amin asserted, was an image that was 
now completely 'drained of meaning', the remorseless and unchanging 
repetition of the print being a sure sign of its semiotic emptiness. Jt is 
now just a tokenistic, ritual gesture to an ideal of national unity which 
no longer holds meaning—a 'dead metaphor', that has long since lost its 
power to excite, to provoke, to index a new reality. 

The suggestion has obvious merit, though it challenges the com- 
monsense presumption of much of the writing on this genre of popular 


! One of the children—the Hindu child—is arguably ‘androgynous’, as the ‘babies’ 
of popular calendar art often are (see Uberoi 2001). 

? For the moment I avoid the vexed issue of whether or not the term is correctly 
applied in the Indian context, but seo in this regard the argument of Partha Chatterjee 
(1997: Chapter 14), among others (e.g., Madan 1987, 1997; Nandy 1990; Smith 1963: 
esp. Chapter 2). 

? What Satish Deshpande, in an apt turn of phrase, has described as India's *pasteurised 
multiculturalism’ (Deshpande 1998- 163n) 
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Figure 1: ‘Ham sab ek hain’ (We are all one). Artist: [?] Sharma (?Anil Sharma). 
Publisher RIB 242, Delhi 1990. (Author's collection.) 
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culture (my own and others’) that the persistent reiteration of a theme or 
image is what enables it to create and maintain a sense of shared com- 
munity.* One can think of other examples of popular prints currently in 
circulation that appear similarly conventionalised, routinised, and devoid 
of either charisma or innovation: images of freedom fighters, national 
leaders and politicians—calendars especially destined for the school 
room, municipal office, or political party headquarters (cf. Jain 1998: 
20, and this volume). Nowadays, these only rarely come to life, though 
their potentiality to do so obviously remains. 

Amin's second observation on ‘Ham sab ek hain’ concerned the 
caricature and stereotyping of the Muslim ‘other’. In particular he pointed 
to the trope whereby the Muslim boy was made recognisable by his 
special bead-gear, a *miniature inverted waste-paper basket with a tail', 
commonly identified as a *fez'5 (Amin 2000: 77). As Amin reminded us, 
it is not as though all little Muslim boys are to be found scampering 
around in fezes to mark them out from their non-Muslim neighbours 
and classmates—indeed, were they to do so, it might have a terrifying, 
even menacing, effect! But the point was simply that the fez is in real 
life only an item in the 'fancy-dress' performance of Indian Muslim- 
ness, a sign, Amin asserts, ‘put there by the advertisers of our multi- 
religious nation-state’ to mark the essential ‘otherness’ of the adult male 
Musalman vis-à-vis other citizens (ibid.). Indeed, we will have occasion 
to refer to another such example later on in this essay (see Figure 7). 

I have two nearly identical versions of 'Ham sab ek hain' with me: 
one picked up in Delhi in 1990 (see Figure 1), the second, rather glossier, 
purchased in Dharwar (Karnataka) in 1992.5 The little Muslim boy is 
indeed, as Amin had rightly remarked, distinguished by his fez, bur— 
and Amin did not comment on this aspect—the little Sikh boy also stands 
out (though perhaps with greater referential accuracy) by virtue of the 
kerchief on his topknot, as well as his open neck (sporty?) shirt. In this 
case, you would need to be familiar with the representational code to 


* This is the more so when one recalls that, at least for the ‘god-poster’ type within 
the total range of calendar art, the ritual efficacy of the image is believed to be enhanced, 
and certunly not depleted, by its infinite replication (see also Pmney 19978: 860-61). 

5 OED, ‘fez’: ‘Turkish cap, a tasselled dull-red truncated cone’. 

* Collection J.P.S. and Patricia Uberoi, Delhi. The former carries a publisher's 
trademark, ‘RLB 242’, and has a very faint artist's signature, (7) Sharma, the forename 
smudged by the publisher's trademark. (It ıs possibly the well-known Anil Sharma) in 
the latter, trademarked ‘VPP 242’, the frame has been slightly reduced and tbe artist's 
signature eliminated. 
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distinguish the Hindu and the Christian children. The Christian boy is 
'anglicised', dressed in collar and tie, his hair neatly parted, while the 
Hindu child is, as it were, closer to nature (the appearance of uncut hair) 
and wears a simple, saffron-coloured shirt. The saffron colour is no doubt 
intentional. 

However, leaving aside the issues of the sartorial stereotyping of the 
minorities and the 'draining of meaning', on which one may or may not 
agree with Amin, the striking feature of this print is actually the prominent 
central medallion around which the four children are symmetrically ar- 
ranged (Figure 1). This image has an independent presence within the 
archive of Indian calendar art, and a career historically almost coincidental 
with the medium itself. In the centre of the medallion, and the focal 
centre of the print, stands the scarlet-clad figure of ‘Mother India’, holding 
in one hand a burning torch (Amar jyoti, the eternal flame in remembrance 
of heroic sacrifice?), and in the other, the national flag. Her golden halo 
and lion companion (‘vehicle’) align her semiotically with the goddess 
Durga, though she has but two arms and carries no weapons. She stands 
beneficently on a map of India, its outline almost filled out by mountains 
and lakes, forest and flowers, perhaps signifying the Hindu holy sites of 
Mount Kailash and Lake Mansarovar. Notwithstanding the reiteration 
of the national flag in the centre top of the print (linking the Hindu and 
Muslim boys, as it were), it is clear that the nation-state has been sym- 
bolically re-inscribed here as a Hindu polity through the emblematic 
figure of Mother India/Durga (cf. Ramaswamy, this volume). The mani- 
festly egalitarian message of ‘Ham sab ek hain’ is thereby compromised 
and, to this extent, the ‘marked’-ness of the three non-Hindu boys and 
the ‘unmarked’ naturalness of the Hindu child take on new meaning. It 
is not merely that the Muslim, Sikh and Christian boys are sartorially 
singled out for special treatment, amounting to caricature. Rather, they 
are all appropriated here to the regime of the Hindu Goddess. 


II 
A politics of incitement? 


There are two aspects of the politics of contemporary print production 
that have recently attracted some scholarly attention. The first, already 
alluded to in the previous comment, is the apparent new pervasiveness 
of the figure of ‘Mother India’, relentlessly colonising public space and 
promoted by the VHP (Vishwa Hindu Parishad) and its political allies as 
the symbol of a reinvigorated Hindu nation. This development has invited 
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a recapitulation of a continuous history of the invention and dissemination 
of the image of ‘Mother India’ from the late 19th century,’ as well as an 
examination of other aspects and forms of the VHP/BJP's (Bharatiya 
Janata Party's) visual politics of incitement (e.g., Basu et al. 1993; Brosius 
1999, and this volume). 

The second cause of public comment and anxiety has been the apparent 
*enmasculinisation' of the god Ram. The trend is also linked, once more, 
to the growth of militant Hinduism, and specifically to the context of the 
Babri Masjid-Ram Janmabhoomi controversy that resulted in the demo- 
lition of the disputed mosque in December 1992 and widespread com- 
munal riots thereafter. The several images that have provoked this public 
comment show an uncharacteristically *muscular' Ram, standing com- 
mandingly in front of or astride a photographic representation of the 
(still to be built) Ram temple in Ayodhya, his bow drawn or his weaponry 
conspicuously displayed. Iconographically, according to Anuradha Kapur, 
who first drew scholarly attention to this development (Kapur 1993), 
these prints represent a reversal of the 'traditional', 'soft' and youthful 
image of Ram. They express ‘anger’ (ugra) , as against ‘serenity’ (shdnt) 
(ibid.: 103-4), In fact, Kapur sees these images as in some sense the 
logical culmination of the project of artistic modernity, inaugurated by 
Ravi Varma in the late 19th century, that redefined the attributes of Indian 
masculinity and femininity under the regime of imperialism—‘strength 
and musculature in men and softness and delicacy in women’ (ibid.: 99; 
cf. Nandy 1983; also, Lutgendorf, this volume). Even the recent prolifer- 
ation of cute ‘baby’ Rams, she asserts, contributes to reinforcing the uni- 
dimensionality of the adult male Ram as a figure of resolute masculinity 
(Kapur 1993; cf. Basu et al. 1993: vii, 61, 82-83, 108; Jain 1998: 95). 

A close look at the archive of calendar art suggests, however, that 
both these critiques—the story of continuity and the story of rupture— 
are problematic, each in a different way. Mother India may indeed derive 
her iconographic attributes from the Hindu goddess, but she is not the 
exclusive property of the VHP and its allies however much they may 
nowadays seek to be her sole spokespersons. Nor does she have essen- 
tialised properties independent of the socio-political context in which 
she is deployed. That is, she may be associated with Gandhian non- 
violence; or the inspiration of armed resistance and terrorism. She may 
be the symbol of the rejection of foreign rule and of resistance against 


7 See the recent work of Geeti Sen on the figure of Mother India in the fine arts and 
in popular culture; also, McKean (1996); Ramaswamy (1999, n.d., and this volume); 
and Sarkar (2001: esp. 176-81). 
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the enemy without; or a challenge to the non-Hindu presence within. 
She may be benign and nurturing, as the Mother Cow; or militantly ag- 
gressive, demanding the sacrifice of her ‘sons’ in the canse of the Mother- 
land. She may be on the attack, as Kali/Durga; or pathetically vulnerable, 
as Draupadi stripped by Duhshasan or as the Mother Cow slaughtered 
by beef-eaters.* So much depends on the context of production within 
the wider frame of nationalist struggle and postcolonial nation-building. 

Similarly, according to Christopher Pinney, whose ethnographic writ- 
ing on Indian photography and chromolithography is well known, the 
assumption of a menacing teleology in the advent and velocity of circu- 
lation of images of a militant Ram ignores the paradoxes, complexities 
and circularity of mass print production through the last century. Given 
the century-long record of the recycling and plagiarisation of images 
from a hybrid range of Indian and foreign sources, a linear history for 
the contemporary ‘militant’ Ram imagery, compelling and tantalising 
though it is, amounts to a travesty of the historical record (see Pinney 
1997a; also Jain 1998: 240ff.; Lutgendorf, this volume)? Somehow, as 
Jain succinctly puts it (1998), albeit making a rather fine point of the 
distinction, we need to be alert to the demonstrable ‘historicity’ of calendar 
art imagery, while yet avoiding ‘teleology’. It is the context that is crucial 
(cf. Gupta 1996). i 

The point will be illustrated shortly with reference to another, indeed 
notorious, mass-produced image that, under specific and recurrent 
circumstances since the very beginning of popular print production in 
India, has been associated with incitement to communal violence. This 
is the image of the Mother Cow: simultaneously divinity and nation. 
The usual context in which this figure is discussed is that of Hindu- 
Muslim communal relations, but the image clearly bears on the wider 
question of the constitution of India as a multi-religious state. In this 


* For a range of examples from the pre-independence period, see Neumayer and 
Schelberger (1997: 104ff.). Some more recent examples can be found m FAAM (2000. 
33, 35-38). See also Guha-Thaknrta (1992), Mitter (1994. Colour Plate 21); Ramaswamy 
(this volume). 

* Though Jain (1998: 135£f ; also, this volume) reports on the compliant of a number 
of calendar artists that publishers do not allow them to exercise their artuttic skills to 
Tepresent the Gods ‘realistically’, that is, with ‘muscles’, divine ‘muscularity’ 13 not un- 
known in calendar art iconography. While Ram's muscularity was ususlly embodied by 
his loyal disciple Hanuman (sce Lutgendocf, this volume, also, Neumayer and Schelberger 
1997: Plate 60), early 20th century chromolithographs provide examples of a more aggres- 
sive figure of Ram ın his Parashuram avatar (sce ibid.: Plate 63, after a well-known 
Ravi Varma peunting). 
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instance, however, we will digress somewhat to reflect on the ways in 
which a particular calendar art image of the Mother Cow, dating from 
the early 1970s but currently once again in vigorous circulation, reflected 
on the question, *Who is a Sikh?' (to borrow the title of H.W. McLeod's 
well-known book [1989]). 

Curiously absent in discussions of the historical trajectory of the Hindu 
nationalist images of Mother India and the militant Ram, including even 
the work of Pinney, is sensitivity to the specificities of the quarter century 
of ‘nation-building’ immediately following Indian independence. Dis- 
cussion tends to simply leap-frog from tbe early to the last decades of 
the 20th century, bypassing the critical period when the new nation- 
state was attempting to define its being (cf. Jain 1998: 214—5). This period, 
which embodies what one may call, albeit somewhat imprecisely, the 
‘Nehruvian’ vision of the nation,!° has been simply glossed over as 
epiphenomenal or ephemeral in the light of the broader divisions that 
historians are wont to make between precolonial (or ‘traditional’), colo- 
nial, and postcolonial ways of seeing (cf. ibid.: 233ff.)," its ideals dis- 
missed as pious self-delusion, if not sheer hypocrisy. A generation on, I 
am surely not alone in suggesting that it deserves, now, a considered and 
more sympathetic revisiting (cf. Roy, this volume). 


IM 
Visualising the nation 


In the period immediately after Independence and in the aftermath of 
the bloodbath in wbich the nation was born, the first national task was 
that of securing the country's frontiers (cf. Krishna 1994). An undeclared 
war over the accession of Kashmir, the effects of which continue to fester, 
border war with China in 1962, war with Pakistan in 1965, and a second 


10 I am taking this period to extend beyond the death of Prime Minister Nehru to 
include the prime ministezship of Lal Bahadur Shastri, and the early period of Mrs 
Indira Gandht’s leadership, through the Bangladesh War and up to the collapse of national 
consensus and the declaration of National Emergency in 1975 For a concise statement 
of the economic ‘ideology’ of this period, see Deshpande (1993, 1998), also Frankel 
(1978: esp. Chapters 1, 4, 13). Writings on the rise of commmunalism m post-Independence 
India note a ‘sea-change’ begmning m the 1980s Sec various papers in Ludden (1996) 

11 Interestingly, this erasure of historical context has not been the case with studies 
of the related medium of popular cinema, which have been compelled to seek explanations 
for the advent in the late 1970s and 1980s of a spate af violent, hero-focused films, or, 
1n the [ate 1980s, for the collapsing of the roles of the heroine and the ‘vamp’ (set e g., 
Chakravarty 1996; Kazmı 1999; Prasad 1998). ` 
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war with Pakistan over the liberation of Bangladesh in 1971, ensured 
that defence of the country’s borders was a question of the highest priority. 
Patriotic iconography was then (as it has been once again, post-Kargil 
[1999]) an important category within the total repertoire of calendar art, 
so much so that many prints of the period look like army recruitment 
propaganda. In the world context of Cold War, India under Nehru sought 
to chart out a policy of constructive Non-Alignment, equidistant from 
both the United States and the Soviet Union; perhaps this period repre- 
sented the apogee of Indian visibility in world affairs. At home the chief 
contradiction to be resolved was the choice between investment in pro- 
duction and economic growth, and investment in war-preparedness. The 
iconography of Nehru's successor, the diminutive Lal Bahadur Shastri, 
sought to transcend this opposition and to assert the non-contradiction 
of these two objectives. His famous slogan, ‘jai javan, jai kisan’ (Hail 
the soldier, Hail the ploughman), which summed up this position with 
great economy, immediately lent itself to visualisation in the medium of 
calendar art (and remains a conspicuous feature of truck and tractor art 
in the Punjab even now). 

Besides ensuring national security, the focus of the ideological agenda 
of nation-building was the achievement of material progress, prosperity 
and the elimination of poverty. Here, the nation was faced with a dilemma 
of choice: What path to development should be followed? As a poor and 
developing country, should India prioritise investment in agriculture and 
the reinvigoration of village society, or should it invest in strengthening 
the industrial base? Or was it to attempt to balance the two tasks at once? 
Equally important, and related to this: Would the advent of modernity 
disrupt India’s traditional moral economy and undermine the foundations 
of Indian culture? Or could the new and the old be blended into a harmoni- 
ous whole? And could economic development be achieved along with 
social justice, and within the framework of democratic governance? 
(Frankel 1978: esp. Chapter 1). Like popular cinema, calendar art pro- 
vided a site of contestation for these conflicting values and choices in 
the quest for modernity and progress. A whole range of solutions was 
offered, in calendar art as across the political spectrum, but certainly a 
major rhetorical strategy was the denial or transcendence of contradiction: 
all modes of development were presented as similarly, synergistically, 
productive. In this sense, these calendar art representations of nationhood 

_collectively assume a ‘mythic’ dimension, a striving for utopia where all 
contradictions are resolved. 
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A second focus in the visual rhetoric of nation-building was the project 
of creating ‘unity’ out of Indian ‘diversity’, of weaving the ‘fragments’ 
into a viable nation-state (Chatterjee 1993; also Roy, this volume). Spe- 
cifically, the challenge was that of bringing India’s different religious 
communities together under a ‘secular’ regime, of undoing the work of 
communalisation that had brutally ruptured the body politic into two 
nations at the very moment of freedom. But there was also the task of 
uniting the different classes and castes, men and women, tribals and 
others, into a homogeneous, democratic and just national society. Again, 
Nehruvian rhetoric worked to transform the ‘problem’ of cultural diversity 
into a ‘resource’ for the developmental agenda of the new Indian state 
(Srirupa Roy, personal communication; see also Basu et al. 1993). 

Many signs were deployed, individually and in combination, to signify 
the national community. There was, first of all, the map of India, the 
signifier of territorial integrity (see Brosius 1997; Krishna 1994; Rama- 
swamy, this volume), its inner, political boundaries usually left unmarked. 
There was the national flag (or the Hindu pennant, if a more exclusive 
definition of nation was to be asserted). There were Hindu deities, male 
or female or anthropomorphic, as the case may be. There was the potent 
figure of Mother India, in secular garb or merged with the Goddess. 
There was the Mother Cow, a symbol of universal nourishment (or, more 
exclusively, of the Hindu community contra others). There was the 
child—male, female, androgynous or divine (Uberoi 2001). And there 
was the couple, husband and wife, sign of fecund potentiality, of the 
erotic, of the project of nation-building, of modernity. 

In this article, I confine myself to a single aspect of the Nehruvian 
‘vision’: that is, the constitution of the nation as a multi-religious entity, 
and to the variety of ideological positions on the contested theme of 
Indian ‘secularism’ to which the calendar art medium gave play. I do so 
with several caveats. First, one must remember that the theme of secular- 
ism is merely a single piece in a larger semiotic ensemble, the project of 
nation-building and modernity. Second, my exposition proceeds induct- 
ively and relies for its material largely on a personal collection of calendar 
art whose mode of acquisition was, admittedly, rather haphazard."? 
Third, and more to the point, this attempt to recuperate the secularist 


2 Collection J.P.S. and Patricia Uberoi, Delhi In particular, we had rarely picked up 
photographic poster prints on the grounds that these eliminated the creative input of the 
artist, and we had neglected ‘sceneries’ as devoid of mterest: misguided on both counts, 
as the work of other scholars has since amply demonstrated (e g., Pinney 1995; 1997b). 
Moreover, the calendars were acquired mainly 1n the North Indien region, with a special 
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vision of this era through its visual expression in calendar art is circum- 
scribed by the fact that we have almost no direct access to the producers 
of the prints (artists, publishers, distributors), nor to their audience:“ 
just the prints themselves and their retrospective interpretations, inevit- 
ably coloured by contemporary contexts. The methodological pitfalls 
of such an enterprise are self-evident. What one can say, however, is that 
these visual representations of the idea of “unity in diversity’ repay inter- 
rogation. Both in themselves, and conceived as comprising a dialogical 
set, these prints are clearly open to a range of interpretations and readings, 
a8 our contemporary ethnography also affirms. And while, as expected, 
the ‘Hindu Right’ appears to dominate the visual field, it is neither hege- 
monic nor unchallenged, nor proof against subversion. Other readings 
are conceivable; other ‘paths’ acknowledged. This plurality is possibly 
enabled by the particular characteristics of the calendar art medium as a 
non-elite, mass-produced consumer product, catering both to local needs 
and tastes and sectarian loyalties as well as to the imperatives of a na- 
tionalist agenda (see e.g., Larson 1997; cf. Manuel 1996). This is a pro- 
position which we will consider further at a later point in this article (see 
Section VI). 


~ 


IV 
‘Ham sab ek hain’ 


In representing the theme of unity in diversity, calendar art of the post- 
Independence era gave expression, in its own way, to a continuing 
dilemma—the dilemma, in fact, that had brought about the partition of 
the country: Are India’s different religious communities to be equal and 
complementary partners in the constitution of the national society, or 
are non-Hindus to be appropriated to an essentially Hindu visualisation 
of communal unity and equality (cf. Smith 1963)? This dilemma was 


eye for Sikh and Muslim themes. Indeed, if the truth be told, and quite disproportionately 
to the total range of calendar production in which Hindu religious prints overwhelmingly 
predominate, ‘pin-ups’ aro probably as numerous in this collection as are Hindu deities! 

" In general one can say that address to the audience or ‘consumption’ aspect of 
popular culture genres has been relatively neglected, but see, for example, Dickey’s 
study of popular cinema andiences (1993); Pinney, on the ‘social life of Indien photo- 
graphs’ (1997b: esp. Chapter 3); Jain, on calendar art and the ethos of the ‘bazaar’ (1997, 
and this volume); and papers in Dwyer and Pinney (2001), particularly those of Dirks, 
Dwyer, Uberci and Vasudevan. 
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played out in a number of different ways, which we shall now detail 
with reference to selected prints, reserving for later our comments on 
the visual ‘code’ that was thus activated. 

By way of a beginning, let us return to the theme of the child as the 
signifier of a secular society. In ‘Ham sab ek hain’, a print which dates 
from the early 1990s, the theme of unity in diversity is expressed through 
the co-association of four (male) children, each bearing the sign of his 
particular community, linked to three recognised national emblems— 
the Indian flag, the map of India (whose sacralisation in nationalist icono- 
graphy has been discussed by Sumathi Ramaswamy [this volume]), and 
the figure of Mother India. We had noted that the flag motif was re- 
duplicated as Mother India’s standard, but that this supposedly ‘neutral’ 
sign'* was compromised by the religious connotation of Mother India as 
a manifestation of the Goddess Durga even as the project of Indian 
‘secularism’ was identified (via the map and the national flag) with the 
state, rather than with civil society. 

I have not actually seen similar prints from the Nehruvian period, 
though I am confident that they would be readily located, if not in calendar 
art then at least in expressly political and pedagogic materials. For the 
present I merely counterpose against that print a rather different image 
dating from the early 1970s (Figure 2). The print foregrounds a near 
naked infant, seated on a globe (the world), playing with a platter of 
flowers (puja offerings?). On the child’s head fall rays of light emanating 
from a glowing flame/the sun, which simultaneously irradiates (or draws 
its illumination from) four medallions containing images of Guru Nanak, 
Krishna, Jesus, and the Muslim holy structure, the Kabah. Or perhaps it 
is the light of divine knowledge that is signified here, for an open book 
lies in the child’s lap. In other contexts, the book might signify a pre- 
cocious commitment to learning for the self-improvement of the family, 
the nation and the human race, ^ but here it is tilted toward the spectator 


1 Bor a reflection on the ethnic politics of national and political party emblems in 
the contemporary Sri Lankan context, see Tammita-Delgoda (n.d.). Erwin Neumayer 
has in his collection an interesting piece (see Neumayer and Schelberger 1997: Plate 90) 
which shows Mother India, holding in her hands the earlier flags of the Indian National 
Congress, presenting the new flag of the Indian Union to Prime Minister Nehru. On 
platters at her feet, set out as though for puja, sit the severed heads of various freedom 
fighters. 

'5 As in another calendar of this period (1974), entitled ‘Satyam, Shivam, Sundaram’ 
(Truth, Holiness, Beauty) in which a child, watched over by a chimpanzee, reads a book 
on which is written: ‘Pard aur insán bans (study and become human). 
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to disclose the legend, ‘GNA aur Granth ismen Baibal aur Quran, bolo 
bacc hai mahdan’ (The Gita, the Granth, the Bible and the Koran—say, 
O child, they are [all four] great). Note that in place of the four com- 
munally identified children of ‘Ham sab ek hain’ we have here a single, 
androgynous infant (sex neatly concealed beneath pink diapers), as yet 
unmarked by the signs of community identity. Indeed, the figure of the 
pre-social, androgynous child is widely used to represent themes of 
nation-building, production and national defence (see Uberoi 2001), 
and appears to be particularly apt for rendering an egalitarian, ‘Gandhian’ 
interpretation of Indian ‘secularism’ as the essential truth and unity of 
all religions.!* 

Women may be similarly deployed®—and perhaps there is a lesson to 
be learned here. For instance, in the print reproduced as Figure 3, four 
women, identifiable respectively as Muslim, Hindu, Sikh and Christian, 
are shown at prayer in their respective styles. From each woman there 
leads a circuitous path to their distinctive places of worship (mosque, 
temple, gurdwara and church), each (once again) illuminated by rays of 
light emanating from a single lamp (or each contributing to the radiance 
that illuminates the firmament). The respective signs of Allah, Om, Ik- . 
Onkar and the Cross are embossed on the rays. In explanation the legend 
reads, in quotes: ‘O Lord, the different paths which men take through 
their different tendencies, various though they appear, crooked or straight, 


16 The marking of the child's sex is not, I think, an unimportant detail. On the whole, 
despite the ‘androgynous’ representation, informants appear to construc the child in this 
figure as male, not female, in Ime with the masculinity of the figures of Krishna, Jesus 
and Nanak. All the same, tius relatively asexual image contrasts with that of a currently 
popular poster, reproduced widely under several different signatures, which shows a 
naked little boy conspicuously urinating into a tub (The peeing boy ıs a favounte of 
scooter-graffiti too.) Though the child appears to be East Asian, he wears around his 
neck a gold medallion bearing the patriotic slogan. ‘Jar Hind’. 

1 In another punt I have in mmd, the message is similarly explicit Captioned, ‘Per- 
ceived the Almighty to be a ctld' (1978), the naked, androgynous child at the ceatre of 
the print is shown reading a book (a 'acripture' 7) by candlelight, surrounded by represen- 
tations of Hinduism, Islam, Jaimam, Chnsnanity, Sikhism and Buddhism. The child's 
‘divinity’ is expressed here in its undifferentiated embodiment of all the major religions 
of the subcontinent. 

18 On Gandhi's understanding of seculanam, see Donald E. Smith (1963: 148f£); also 
Madan (1997: esp. Chapter 8); Nandy (1990), J.P. S.Uberot (1996), van der Veer (1996: 94) 

P For a more comprehensive address to the representation of women in calendar art, 
linked to themes of nation-building, see e.g., Guha-Thakurts (1991), Ubero: (1990, 
1996, 1999—2000). 
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Figure 2: Gita aur Granth is men Baibal aur Quran, bolo ‘bacca hai mahàn' (The Gita, 
the Granth, the Bible and the Koran - say, O' child, they are all great.) Artist: Mahendra, 
Soni Studio. Publisher: Belgium Glass House, Ludhiana, 1974. (Author's collection) 
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Figure 3: (Untitled) The equality of religions. Artist: Ram Verma. Publisher: Belgium 
Glass House, Ludhiana, 1974. (Author's collection) 


all lead to Thee.” Here the four religions that signify India’s religiously 
plural society appear to be treated relatively even-handedly, and the 
assertion is made that each religion follows its own path to universal 
light, or that universal light draws on the illumination emanating from 


2 The fuller Upanishadic text has been reproduced by Donald E. Smith (1963: 168) 
as follows: 


As the different streams having their sources in different places all mingle their 
water in the sea, O Lord, the different paths which men take through different tenden- 
cies, various though they appear, crooked or straight, all lead to thee. 
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each religion. The text, taken from the Upanishads, is proffered to endorse 
the idea that Indian culture is, and has ever been, ‘tolerant’ of other faiths. 

We have seen that ‘baby’ iconography may lend itself both to the prin- 
ciple of the equality of all religions (Figure 2) and to the idea of their 
encompassment within a ‘tolerant’ Hinduism or an accommodating 
‘Hindu’ nation-state (Figure 1). Similarly, the figure of the woman may 
support either position, even, contradictorily, both at once. Thus, con- 
trasted with the representational logic of Figure 3, one may find an image 
of women of India’s different religious communities (distinguished by 
their different costumes and the shadowy outlines of their respective 
places of worship) lined up to welcome the radiant 10-armed goddess, 
Durga, who emerges from the map of India (Figure 4). As the nation is 
a composite of its respective communities, all rejoicing in the Goddess, 
so the Goddess herself appears to embrace the iconographic features of 
the trinity of Durga, Lakshmi and Saraswati (cf. Basu et al. 1993: 83; 
Ramaswamy n.d.). In this vision, too, there is a recognised place for 
people of all religions, all classes and all walks of life, but it is a place in 
which they are subordinate to the aura of Mother India as Goddess 
Durga.” In other words, citizenship is here dependent on acceptance of 
the hegemony of the ‘majority’ religion. 

The set of images we tum to now are rather more complex, involving 
the figure of the cow as at once a Hindu deity, signifying the nurturing 
quality of motherhood, and as the symbol of the unity—or alternatively, 
the differentiation—of India’s several religious communities. In Figure 5, 
for instance, we see two iconographic forms of the Mother Cow (Gau- 
Mata), assimilated to the trinity of Hindu Goddesses: Uma (= Durga) in 
the centre, flanked by Lakshmi and Saraswati.” In this particular 


2 For a colour reproduction of this print, seo FAAM 2000: 37 (Plate 4,7) A similar, 
1f more theatrical, image from the same penod, enutled ‘Ja: Hind", shows Mother India, 
hands outstretched to welcome Indian independence, saluted by figures representing 
India's various religious communities (Hindus, Muslims and Sikhs are recognisabls), 
men and women, old and young, and persons of all walks of life (the farmer and the 
shopkeoper, etc ) (Ibid.: 37 [Plate 4 8]). Interestingly, the map of India which forms the 
beckdrop of this pont, shows ominous dark clouds over India’s north-western and north- 
eestem borders 

E The composition varies from time to time. It may include, besides the trmity of 
Durga, Lakshmi and Saraswati, also Sita (sce FAAM 2000: Figure. 1.1) and goddesses 
representing sectarian ox regional preferences (Santoshi-ma, Bahucharji, etc ); or a single 
goddess may be represented in her multiple forms, such as the nme Durgas, or the eight 
forms of Lakshm Figure 5 1s a relatively unusual presentation, as far as I know 
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Figure 4: (Untitled) Motherland. Artist: unknown. Publisher: Coronation Litho, 
mid-1970s(?). (Author's collection) 


consociation, it is the benign, rather than the fierce and malevolent, aspect 
of the Mother Goddess that predominates (cf. Hershman 1977; also van 
der Veer 1996: 89). Beneath the trinity, on the lower right, is the cow- 
figure usually identified as ‘Kamadhenu’,” the ‘wish-fulfilling cow’, a 
composite mythological creature with the body, hoofs and horns of a 


3 In fact, either of the cow figures may be labelled ‘Kamadhenu’ or ‘Gau-Mata’ 
(Mother Cow) interchangeably. Interestingly, Punjabi informants to whom I showed 
the Kamadhenu prints spontaneously identified the figure as Buraq, ‘the animal upon 
whom Muhammed is said to have performed the nocturnal journey called Mir’aj’... ‘a 
white animal, between the size of a mule and an ass, having two wings’, which British 
writers apparently aligned with the Assyrian 'gryphon' (Hughes 1935). Confronted with 
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Cow, birds' wings and a peacock's tail, and the face of a beautiful woman. 
Milk from the cow's udders gushes on to a Shivalingam-yoni beneath. In 
many prints, the Kamadhenu figure is set in idyllic flower-filled pastures 
high in the Himalayas, blessed from the heavens by Shiva and Parvati. 
Indeed, in some renderings it seems that the milk from the cow's udders 
inscribes a sacred geography of the nation as it courses in rivulets down 
towards the plains: a Hindu sacred geography, of course. 

In the second cow image, usually called *Gau Mata' (Mother Cow) or 
'Jagat Mata' (Mother of the Universe), the cow's body encompasses all 
the Hindu deities, the rishis, and the sacred mountains and rivers as well 
(Figure 5, bottom left; see also Brosius 1999: 107, Plate 38, 108n); as 
such, it has the potential both to unite and to incite. An elaborated version 
of the Mother Cow image, entitled ‘Chaurasi Dev darshan’ (Vision of 
the 84 deities), appears here as Figure 6. Published in Delhi in 1967, it is 
signed ‘B.C. Sharma',5 although Sharma's role was clearly that of 
'copyist', more than of ‘artist’ (if such *bourgeois' distinctions can be 
made in reference to this medium [see Jain, this volume]). Several aspects 
of this print are notable and relevant here. First, as the abode of 84 deities, 


the caption, "Kamadhenu', these informants insisted nonetheless that the basic image 
was of Buraq (who in turn was given the attributes of Muhammed’s mare, Duldal) “You 
can tell by the figure’, they insisted. "That's obviously a horse's rear and saddle cloth 
It's just a horse with cow’s udders and horns added.’ Presumably, the intended purchasers 
of these prints would not be so deceived, but the ready musidentification, based on the 
merging of the Burag/Kamadhenu image, suggests a common vocabulary and aesthetic 
of representation (where Buraq 1s bovine, and Kamadhenu mare-like) which is not 
necessarily dominated by Hindu imagery but which specifically allows and enables 
ambiguity. 

™ Sec, for example, the adjacent Plates 44 and 45, labelled ‘Kamadhenu’ and 'Go- 
Mata’, in Larson et al. 1997: 53, also Colour Plate 4), and FAAM (2000: 33, Plate 3.8), 
where the 1dea of a sacred geography is relatively explicit. Sivaramurti (1982 45) 
describes Kamsdhenu as the ‘zoomorphic version’ of the auspicious deity Sri (Lakshmi). 
The iconographical representation of the cow with its body filled with hierarchically 
ordered deities and the udders ‘forming the four oceans’ (ibid.: 55) is apparently derived 
from the Asrmavasikaparva section of the MahabAdrat. 

* I have not identified B.C. Sharma, though be appears to be an artist of the Nathdwara 
School (NTD in the signature?) For the special contnbation of the Nathdwara artists 
(promoted initially by the Karachi-based firm of S.S Brijbesi) to the history of Indian 
chromolithography, see Pinney 1995, 1997a: 860-63; also Jain 1998: 56-62. H. Daniel 
Smith has extensive field notes on several of the Nathdwara painters, mcluding B.G. 
Sharma, C.B. Sharma and N L Sharma, and on the publishing firms of S.S. Brijbasi and 
Hem Chander Bhargava, who popularised the works of the Nathdwara painters. See 
Smith (1988). 
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Figure 5: (Untitled) Five forms of the female deity. Artist: S.P. Raj (overwritten on 


1978. 


another name [?]). Publisher: Sun Shine Calendar Co., Delhi, 


(Author’s collection) 
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Figure 6: ‘Chaurasi Dev darshan’ (Vision of the 84 deities). Artist: B.C. Sharma. 
Publisher: Baby Picture House, Delhi, 1967. (Author's collection) 


the cow figure unites the many strands of Hinduism within one sacred 
and all-encompassing body, mediating sectarian, class, and rural-urban 
differences and figuring a united ‘Hindu’ community out of multiple 
and fragmented identities (Freitag 1996). As many studies have now 
shown, the cow has provided a unique rallying symbol for Hindu ‘reli- 
gious nationalism’ through the colonial and postcolonial periods.?5 
Second, is the explicit depiction of a Muslim, a European (or Anglo- 
Indian), a Parsee and a group of Hindus,”’ all of them in their different 


?$ The other major rallying point was the ‘language’ issue, Hindi versus Urdu (see 
King 1989). For writings on the role of Cow Protection towards creating a Hindu ‘religious 
nationalist’ identity in the colonial period, and the specific deployment of mass-produced 
cow images in that cause, see, e.g., Barrier (1968: 528-30); Brosius (1999: 106-7, esp. 
Plate 38); Freitag (1980, 1990: Chapter 5, 1996: 215-34); Jain (1998: 54-56, esp. 
Plate 55); Jones (1976: 152-53); Pandey (1983, 1990: esp. Chapter 3); Pinney (1997a, 
1999, and this volume); van der Veer (1996: esp. Chapter 3); and Yang (1980). 

27 Perhaps they may be distinguished by sectarian marks on their foreheads, or by 
their headgear, as the three upper varnas (Brahmin, Kshatrya, Vaishya). 
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styles? receiving the gift of cow's milk from a cowherd. Nowadays, and 
probably when Sharma's print was circulated in 1967, the community 
identifications are routinely mis-read by informants as the bhai-bhai 
(brotherhood) of the catch-phrase, ‘Hindu-Muslim-Sikh-Isai’ , at least until 
specific details of the print are brought to attention. That is, the Parsee is 
nowadays taken to be a Muslim (it is the notorious ‘fez’ that once again 
clinches the matter!); the European/Anglo-Indian in top-hat becomes 
‘Christian’ (the religious identity superseding the racial); and the Muslim 
(his style of beard and turban notwithstanding) is read as *Sikh', Sikhism 
having meanwhile gained the status of a separate ‘religion’ (and not 
merely a branch or sect of Hinduism [but see Section V, following]). 

The image of the cow as the universal nourisher drawing together 
persons of all religions in the constitution of the nation is made explicit 
in another, stylistically very different, calendar of the same period (Fig- 
ure 7). The print bears the legend:‘Desh dharm kā nátà hai, gay hamàri 
mata hai’ (The country and religion bond us; the cow is mother to us all) 
(see Larson et al. 1997: 54, Plate 46; FAAM 2000: 33, Plate 3.9). Here, 
male representatives of the Hindu, Christian, Sikh and Muslim com- 
munities, distinguished by their different costumes and headgear (again) 
and their respective places of worship, receive cow's milk directly from 
the udders of the Mother Cow who dominates the print's upper fore- 
ground. Such unmediated nourishment is a privilege normally reserved 
for the prankster-child Krishna, whose conceptual place, Christopher 
Pinney has suggested (1997a: 840ff.), has here been taken by the com- 
munitarian representatives. The Hindu pantheon does not actually inhabit 
the body of the cow in this print, as it does in Chaurasi Dev darshan, but 
the putative democracy of ‘unity in diversity’ is once again subverted by 
the appropriation of all communities under the sacred sign of the Mother 
Cow. 

This apart, the really prominent feature of Chaurasi dev darshan, 
distinguishing it from other renderings of the Cow-Mother, is the bare- 
toothed monster with raised sword seen advancing on the hapless cow, 
as a figure in front, and another (inexplicably airborne) above her tail, 
attempt to remonstrate with him. Such images have been around for a 
long time (see Pinney 1997a, 1999, this volume), being associated with 
recurrent Cow Protection agitations from the 1880s onwards. In fact, 


28 The European/Christian has a cup and saucer, the Muslim a sort of bowl; and the 
Hindus and Parsee, lotas. 
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Figure 7: ‘Desh dharam kā nàtà hai, gay hamàri mātā hai’ (The country and religion 
bond us; the cow is mother to us all). Artist: Sapar Bros. 
Publisher: unknown, ca. 1968. (Author's collection) 


B.C. Sharma's 1967 print is an almost exact copy, minus the identificatory 
captions, of a Ravi Varma print of the second decade of this century (see 
Pinney 1997a: 845, Plate 4, 1999: 232-33, Plates 7 and 8; also, Jain 1998: 
55, Plate; Mitter, this volume). The monstrous, ‘matricidal’ figure, cap- 
tioned 'Kaliyug' (the demon Kali, personifying evil) in the Varma print, 
is readily identifiable with the Muslim community (Pinney 19972: 846); 
or, more broadly, with Muslim, Christian and Hindu low-caste beef- 
eaters. In fact, the print in question was proscribed as inflammatory by 
the British colonial government, but subsequently reissued after a com- 
promise with the German publisher who eliminated the provocative figure 





Colour Plate 1: The Holy Cow personified as World Mother, chromolithograph by Ravi 
Varma(?), R.V. Press, Ananda Shivaji Desai, Mumbai (courtesy Wellcome Library). 
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*25 Darshan' (25 views), poster sold at Nathdwara, 1994, 


Colour Plate 2: 
showing 25 different versions of Shrinathji's shringar. Artist and publisher unknown. 





Colour Plate 3: Poster of Hanuman bearing Rama and Lakshmana on his shoulders. 
Signed ‘Studio Jesudass.’ Publisher: S.P.P., Delhi, late 20th century. 





Colour Plate 4: Mahamaya Shakti. Chromolithograph by Chitrashala Dehradun 
(Rup Kishor Kapur and Kalicharan), late 1930s. Published by 
Hem Chander Bhargava. Courtesy of Kishorlal Bhargava. 
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Colour Plate 5: ‘Ma Ki Pukar' (The Call of the mother), ca. 1966, 


J.P.S. Uberoi and Patricia Uberoi collection. 
Reproduced with permission from the Fukuoka Asian Art Museum. 





Dealers of : Calendar, Frame & Class Merchants 


PINDI STREET. LUDHIANA. 





Colour Plate 6: (Untitled) The Sikh Gurus embodied in the Mother Cow. 
Artist: Mohinder Singh. Publisher: Belgium Glass House, Ludhiana, 1973. 
(J.P.S. Uberoi and Patricia Uberoi's collection) 





Colour Plate 7: Montage of the ‘Ramlalla miracle’ from God manifests Himself 
(Jain Studios, New Delhi, 1989-90). 
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Colour Plate 9: A young mother puts on makeup and gazes into the mirror. 
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Colour Plate 10: 





Label mounted on board with decorative book papers as ‘frame’ 
(Courtesy Priya Paul). 
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of the monster cow-slayer (Pinney 1999: Plates 7-8). It would surely 
not be coincidental that the refurbishing of this particular image paralleled 
a revival of the movement for Cow Protection in the mid- 1960s, culmin- 
ating in the notorious sadhus' siege of Parliament in November 1966 
(see Graham 1993: 147-55). 

Even without explicit depiction of the demon cow-slayer, it appears 
that the Mother Cow image works to stress the ‘otherness’ of non-Hindus, 
even as it unites the otherwise fragmented Hindu community within one 
body (Freitag 1996; Ludden 1996: esp. 4—8). As an Old Delhi calendar 
publisher told me firmly when I inquired if he had ever produced such 
prints of ‘Kamadhenu’: 


We do not do such subjects. They provide unnecessary agitation. Some 
agree, some do not agree.? 


And to this he added a further piece of home-spun ‘secularist’ wisdom: 
‘Religion only adds, it does not part. 


V 
‘Some agree, some do not agree’ 


As we have seen in the foregoing, the figure of the Mother Cow defines 
Indian citizenship in terms that are at once democratic and Hindu- 
hegemonic, cohesive and divisive, conciliatory and deeply provocative. 
The calendar I now wish to present (Colour Plate 6),? reiterates these 
contradictions in a way that reflects on the presently contentious relations 
of affinity and difference between the Hindu and Sikh faiths. Painted by 
a Sikh artist, Mohinder Singh, it bears the legend—a line of Gurbani 
(scripture)—'People were searching for amrit (ambrosia), and found it 
in the gift of the Gurus’. Here, the flame of the ‘lamp of original truth’ 
bears the Sikh sacred symbol, ‘Jk-Onkar’; the generous bowl of cow’s 
milk, resting on a lotus, is identified as ‘amrit’ (the consecrated sweetened 
water used in the Sikh initiation rite); and the cow’s body—in conspicuous 


? Interview, January 2001. 

? [ have three almost identical specimens from 1973 and 1974, published in Ludhiana 
and Sangrur (Punjab). Mohinder Singh was reputed to be based in Delhi, and had executed 
a large number of ‘Sikh’ themes. 

?1 Sri Guru Granth Sahib (Standard edition) p. 918: Ramkali Mahala 3, Anand, 
Shlok 13. 
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imitation of the Hindu Mother Cow—is peopled by the ten Sikh Gurus, 
other saints, bhagats and martyrs, and the Sikh scripture. The Khalsa 
symbol is emblazoned on the cow’s forehead, and the sign ‘bhakti’ 
(devotion) across her muzzle. The virtues of ‘daya’ (compassion) and 
*punn' (merit) are the ‘sun’ and the ‘moon’ above the cow's eyes, while 
those of ‘pau’ (fear/respect), ‘tap’ (self-control), and ‘tyag’ (renunciation) 
are in the cow’s hoofs. The creature’s gilded horns recali the architecture 
of a gurdwara, and indeed an unidentified gurdwara is shown to one 
side, its holy pennant flying. In this rendition, the general disposition of 
the figures is serene, though several of them had met with heroic deaths 
or suffered torture and martyrdom. Hargobind, the Sixth Guru, wears 
neither of his two swords (the temporal and the spiritual), and the heroic 
Baba Dip Singh is seated serenely, and not—as often pictured—engaged 
in battle, his bloody severed head held high in one hand (see e.g., McLeod 
1991: 123, Plate 53). The ‘militant’ face of Sikhism is here in abeyance. 

The Sikh scholars from whom I informally sought opinion were divided 
in their assessment of this print. One declared this an example of 
‘Hinduism getting into Sikhism’ !; another that it is ‘A Sikh [artist] using 
Hinduism to say something’ to a non-Sikh audience, in an idiom familiar 
to them. Another stated that: ‘It didn’t come off; it didn’t “stick”. That’s 
why you don’t see this sort of thing nowadays.’ (In this latter observation 
he was wrong, as I was soon to find out.) A Sikh politician snatched the 
prints from my hands and rushed off to get them photocopied: ‘Don’t 
you know?’ he said, "The RSS [Rashtriya Swayamsevak Sangh] are dis- 
tributing such pictures in the villages of Punjab?” In his view this was 
the most recent provocation in the ongoing effort of the 'saffron-brigade" 
to reabsorb Sikhism into the mother-body of Hinduism. He spoke as 
though this were an issue of great immediacy, rather than one that had 
preoccupied Sikh public opinion for over a century. 

Taken together, these varied contemporary responses commend close 
attention to the print's detail, particularly the question of who is, and 
who is not, included in the maternal body of the 'Sikh' cow. Apart from 
the 10 Sikh Gurus (numbered | to 10), the Guru Granth Sahib (Sikh 
scripture), which occupies a prominent place, and two martyrs of the 


? The image in fact appears to be commonly used in Cow Protection literature. See 
for instance the similar image from the cover of a VHP booklet on cow protection (ca. 
1990) reproduced in Brosius (1999: Plate 38. The VHP organisation has a department 
dedicated to cow protection (Basu et al. 1993: 67). 
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faith (Baba Dip Singh on the rump, and Mafi Dás? on the front leg), we 
see several other figures whose presence one might presume to be more 
or less acceptable to ‘orthodox’ Sikh sentiment. Thus, in the belly of the 
cow are clustered three figures: the poet Kabir, attired as as Muslim, 
whose compositions are included in the Adi Granth along with those of 
other bhagats (see McLeod 1968: 155-57). There is also Bhai Gurdis, 
amanuensis of Guru Arjan, the compiler of the Adi Granth. Though 
Gurdiis's own compositions are not actually part of the scripture, they 
are revered as the clearest exposition of the philosophy of the early Gurus, 
as well as an important source for the reconstruction of their biograph- 
ies (see McLeod 1968: 14-15, 100; Oberoi 1994: 50-51; Singh 1963: 
310-12). 

The middle figure of the threesome is more problematic. This is Sri 
Chand, son of Nanak and founder of the Udasi ascetic order who, having 
chosen the path of renunciation, was bypassed for succession to guruship 
in favour of Guru Angad (see Grewal 1994: 47-48, 116-17; McLeod 
1989: 46—47; Oberoi 1994: 78-81, 123-28). The Udasis had played an 
important role as custodians of Sikh scriptures and Sikh shrines through 
the vicissitudes of Sikh history, until they came into violent conflict with 
the Akalis in the early 20th century. Sri Chand's accommodation here 
turns the clock back, as it were, to what Harjot Oberoi has described as 
the ‘Sanatan’ ideology of 19th century Sikhism, itself a pragmatic recon- 
ciliation of the duality between ‘Khalsa’ and 'Sahajdhari' (non-Khalsa) 
Sikh identities (Oberoi 1994: Chapter 2; see also Fox 1987: esp. Chap- 
ter 6; Grewal 1994: Chapters 6 & 7). 

A different sort of ‘gesture is made by the inscription in the bovine 
body (hind leg) of the bhagat Ravidas, an untouchable leather-worker 
by caste, whose compositions, like those of Kabir, are also included in 
the Adi Granth (see H. Singh 1992-98: II, 454-55, III, 493-94). While 
the Sikh scriptures and institutions of sangat (congregational worship) 

"and pangat (communal kitchen) expressly seek to transcend caste 
distinctions, it is well-known that caste practices continue to remain 
entrenched in the daily life of the Sikh community and that, for much of 
Sikh history (and no doubt still today in the Punjab villages), dalit 


® Bhai Māti Dis, companion and diwin of Guru Tegh Bahadur, wes arrested on 
umperial orders along with the Guru in 1675. Refusing to become apostate, be was tortured 
and sawn in two. See H. Singh (1992-98: III, 68-69). 

* Arguably, this might be a tepid recognition of the Islamic/Sufi contribution to 
Sikh theology. See J.P.S. Uberoi (1996: Chapter 3). 
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(Mazhabi) Sikhs were regarded as defiling and on this account excluded 
from gurdwaras (Hershman 1981: 22-23; McLeod 1989: 109-10).* One 
might wonder whether or not it is significant that Ravidas occupies the 
lowliest position in the cow’s body, and that he is not pictured here with 
the tools of the cobbler's trade (as be is in prints aimed specifically for 
purchase by his low-caste sectarian devotees). 

Two further figures call for explanation. Identified as ‘Ram Singhjf’ 
and 'Vadbhág Singhji' (located on the cow’s throat and chest respect- 
ively), they represent ‘heterodox’ sectarian groups which, like the Udasis, 
continue to recognise ‘living Gurus’ even after the closure of the line of 
succession and the initiation of the Khalsa. The cult of Baba Vadbhig 
Singh (d. 1762), a direct descendant of the Sixth Sikh Guru, Hargobind, 
is located in Kartarpur (Punjab) and Una (Himachal Pradesh), and special- 
ises in the exorcism of evil spirits, the removal of afflictions, and the 
granting of boons. The cult represents the miraculous and magical side 
of popular religious practice in the Punjab which Singh Sabha reformism 
has failed to eliminate despite a century or more of strenuous effort (see 
Fox 1987: Chapters 6, 9; Oberoi 1994: Chapter 3), and it is not entirely 
surprising that this ‘heterodoxy’ should find expression through the me- 
dium of popular calendar art (see also McLeod 1991: 132 and Plate 54). 

With Ram Singh, the bovine connection is more explicit. Ram Singh 
was the leader of the Kuka or Námdhari religious reform movement of 
the 19th century, a movement that sought a return to the fundamentals 
of the Sikh faith (especially, meditation on the divine name), and the 
elimination of deviant, superstitious and brahmanical practices (see 
Grewal 1994: 141ff.; McLeod 1989: 64-65, 115-17; Oberoi 1994: 194— 
201; H. Singh 1992-98: III, 465-67; Khushwant Singh 1966: 127-35). 
The Kukas’ fanatical commitment to cow protection, among other causes, 
and their attacks on Muslim butchers in 1872, had led to the movement's 
violent repression by the colonial government (though their present repu- 
tation is of strict-living and pious Khalsa Sikhs). In any case, with the 
Singh Sabha's endorsement of the Jhatka, rather than the hala] (Muslim), 


55 Fox (1987: Chapter 9) details the competition between the Arya Samaj and the 
Singh Sabha movements for the ‘conversion’ of low-caste groups. See also Jones (1976: 
207-8, 210) 

* Interesungly, however, representatives of the Nirankari and Radhasoami sects are 
not incorporated within the cow's body here, marking the outer limits of the syncretistic 
fomulation (see Grewal 1994: 140-41, 216-17; McLeod 1989: 115-21; Khushwant 
Singh 1966 Chapter 8). 
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style of animal slaughter, ‘orthodox’ Sikhism now in practice accepts a 
ban on cow-slaughter (see Fox 1987: 115). 

In sum, then, the ‘Sikh cow’ figure envisages a reconciliation of several 
strands of sanatan and popular Sikh faith and practice that the Singh 
Sabha and later Akali movements had sought to suppress over the last 
century or more of religious reform. By the same token, at least as far as 
many ‘fundamentalist’ Sikhs are concerned, this amounts to the elimin- 
ation of Sikhism as a separate religion through it$ reabsorption within 
the fold of an all-embracing Hinduism (and, indeed, the suppression of 
its Islamic/Sufi affinities as well). This is a danger of which the Sikhs in 
modern times are ever aware (Fox 1987: Chapter 9; Grewal 1994: Chap- 
ters 7, 9, 10; Gupta 1996: esp. Chapter 4; McLeod 1989). Articulated 
early on by the reformist Kahn Singh Nabha in his famous tract, ‘Ham 
Hindi ndhin’ (We are not Hindus, 1899), the imminent threat of the loss 
of independent Sikh identity is perceived to go hand-in-hand with the 
emasculation of the Sikhs as a political force in their *own' state of Punjab, 
where they are a precarious majority, and in the nation-state of India, 
where they are an almost insignificant minority. At least in some readings, 
this dilemma of cultural and political identity in relation to Hinduism as 
the *majority' religion of India provides a major explanation for the unrest 
in the Punjab in the late 1970s and 1980s. 

We do not know, specifically, what motivated the production of this 
calendar in 1973/74, nor how it was received at the time, but its potential 
for provocation is evident in reactions to the circulation of almost identical 
prints in the Punjab in the last months of the year 2000, allegedly at the 
behest of the RSS. Thus, the author of a vituperative article in the Sikh 
Spokesman weekly (January 2001), entitled ‘Even after the High Court 
judgement, why do they insist on calling the Sikhs, the Hindus', seeks to 
counter the ‘misleading propaganda’ spread by the RSS that ‘the Sikhs 
were born out of Hindus’ and that the ‘Khalsa was created for the pro- 
tection of the Hindus’. The article reproduces an almost identical version 
of the 1973/74 ‘Sikh cow’ print (minus Mohinder Singh’s signature) 
along with the caption: 


Picture [sic] of this type (some of which are most derogatory to the 
Sikh Gurus and are of blasphemous nature)" have been got printed 


” The ‘blasphemy’ appears to refer particularly to the use of GurbznI in captions 
and ttles of prints and illustrations I was surprised that it did not extend, at least 
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and are being distributed in large numbers by the RSS with the sole 
aim of belittling the Sikh Gurus and the symbols of Sikh sovereignty 
in comparison with the Brahmin-invented 'sacred' symbols of Hindu 
faith. Taking advantage of the Akali leaders’ lust for power,” the RSS 
people have intensified their anti-Sikh campaign in Punjab (G. Singh 
2001: 24). 


An article in the subsequent issue of the Spokesman weekly (February 
2001) similarly denounces a series of RSS cow protection booklets 
that were allegedly circulating on the campus of the Guru Nanak 
Dev University (Amritsar). These booklets are said to misuse the Gurus' 
bani to endorse cow protection, presenting Guru Gobind Singh as a 
‘cow protector’ (including inventively attributing to the Guru a Sanskrit 
shlok to that effect), and additionally promote all manner of irrational 
and unscientific ‘facts’ about the cow and her supposedly miraculous 
products.” This, the article stresses, is all evidence of the contemporary 
and ongoing subversion of Sikhism by ‘Brahministic tendencies’; the 
perversion of the fundamental Sikh doctrine of the inseparability of 
temporal and spiritual power, allowing crass, opportunistic politics to 
take over; and the endorsement of Hindu ritual practices by Sikh 
politicians attempting to curry favour with their present electoral allies 
(Virk 2001). 

"The Sikhs have gone mad,’ a Sikh scholar told me, ruefully shaking 
his head as he reflected on this literature. ‘If they don’t have anything 
else to quarrel about, they go and make an issue of things like this!’ He 
had just finished explaining to me that cow protection was actually a 
perfectly rational and ‘natural’ custom in the South Asian context, given 
the ecologically vital role of cattle in the region’s ecology since Vedic 
times.” 


explicitly, to a critique of the transformation of the cow's milk/Shivalmgam-yon! into 
amrit, which has a specific religious connotation in Sikhism. See also Virk (2001), who 
gives the further example of an RSS booklet, Hindutva and environment, whose cover 
picture of a cow suckling its calf is accompanied by a caption which is supposedly barr 
of Guru Anan 

™ He was refermng to the coalition alliance of the Akal Party with the BJP in the 
Punjab government, as well as at tho Centre. 
' ? Such statements are actually the common stuff of cow protection literature. Sec, 
eg, ‘Bharat Mata for sale, Rs 3’ (The Times of India, 3/12/2000) on the door-to-door 
promotion campaign of this RSS literature in Delhi in November—December 2000. 

* This echoes Jawaharlal Nehru's rationalist argument on behalf of cow protection 
(T.N. Madan, personal communication). 
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VI : 
Representing ‘secularism’: Message, code and medium 


‘The story so far’ has counterposed a democratic, inclusivist and 
essentially 'religious' visualisation of the secular ideology of independent 
India against what one might call an instrumental and majoritarian view 
(see Madan 1997: 250-60), whereby ‘other’ religious communities are 
accommodated under the insignia of a specifically Hindu religious 
nationalism—the Mother Goddess. Mother India, the Mother Cow—or 
else excluded altogether from citizenship. As we have seen in the case of 
some contemporary responses to the ‘Sikh cow’ image, this may dialect- 
ically provoke a ‘minoritarian’ reaction—a refusal to accept the embrace 
of the ‘other’, and a reactively exclusivist definition of self-identity (cf. 
Gupta 1996: esp. Chapter 4). 

But religious pluralism, like linguistic pluralism, may have other 
modalities of expression, too, beyond the logic of equality/competition, 
or assimilation/segregation, and it is important to give them due recog- 
nition.*' One of them is suggested by the informant who interpreted the 
"Sikh cow' as a conciliatory gesture, a deliberate articulation of the prin- 
ciples of Sikhism in the idiom of the ‘other’ (cf. Manuel 1996: 127). 
Socio-linguistic studies provide many examples of such communicative 
strategies in stable multilingual situations, where language is actively 
negotiated in face-to-face interaction in a spirit of mutuality and reci- 
procity. 

Another modality is recourse to a common language of expression 
across the different denominations, as in folk religious practice, cor- 
responding to the popular and functional, as against the purist, styles of 
a single language—for instance, Hindustani, rather than literary Hindi 
or Urdu (cf. Manuel 1996). A somewhat frivolous example of this in 
popular visual culture has already been provided—the bovine Burag/ 
equine Kamadhenu (see note 23)—but other examples come to mind, 
too. For instance, we have an almost identical pair of images of the 
‘fruits’ of good and evil deeds (the contrast of a serene heavenly existence 


*' Here I use as my template earlier work on the structure of linguistic pluralism in 
South Asia (Uberoi and Uberoi 1977), based on a closc reading of the work of socio- 
linguist, P.B. Pandit (especially Pandit 1977). 

4 By way of comparison, McLeod (1991: Figure 14) reproduces a late 19th century 
‘double pnnt’ of two very similar images: on the one side, a Sikh family paying homage 
at the shrine of Babe Atal Rai, and on the other, Brahma and Shiv worshipping Durga. 
McLeod comments: 
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with torture in boiling cauldrons stoked by bare-toothed monsters), with 
Shiv at the centre of one, and Nanak presiding over the other.” 

One may also find ready instances where the first and last Sikh Gurus 
(Nanak and Gobind Singh) are put into metonymic conjunction with 
Shiv, Vishnu or Rim, with sometimes the Hindu deity, sometimes the 
Sikh Guru, occupying the central, commanding position. Viewed indi- 
vidually, each appears to appropriate the other to its religious ethic; read ` 
dialectically, a sort of equivalence is asserted, such that any one figure 
can stand in for the other, according to the devotee's personal preference 
and commitment. I can think of several prints where such 'code- 
switching' (to resume the linguistic analogy) takes place. For instance, a 
"Hindu' calendar from 1974** has Shiv in the centre of the print, along 
with Krishna and Ram (the two linked by the sign, ‘Om’), and Nanak 
and Gobind Singh (linked by 'Tk-Onkar"), in the four corners. A compar- 
able ‘Sikh’ example, a Rang Roop piece entitled ‘Tin däs, fin bhagvan’ 
(Three servants, three Lards, 1975) (Figure 8), shows Guru Nanak in the 
centre as one of ‘three Lords’, with Ram and Krishna on either side. 
Their three ‘servants’ are smaller figures below (respectively, Guru 
Gobind Singh, Hanuman, and Arjun), while three holy books (the Guru 
Granth Sahib, the Ramdydn, and the Gita) complete the picture. 

I discussed this piece with a number of Sikh scholars, anticipating 
(wrongly, as it turned out) that they might find it offensive that the Tenth 
"Guru was made a mere ‘servant’ of Nanak, or that the Ramäyän and the 
Gita should be put on par with the Guru Granth Sahib as ‘scriptures’: 


"The meaning is that Guru Gobind Singh, Hanuman and Arjun all 
fought for their spiritual guides,'one of them informed me authori- 
tatively. 


Dual prints of this kind testify to the eclectic nature of popular Sikh taste during the 
nineteenth century, an attitude soon to be attacked by the Singh Sabha reformers. It 
should be added that although the Singh Sabha campaign exercised a considerable 
influence among educated Sikhs, it never succeeded in extinguishing the popular 
appreciation for prints of this kind (McLeod 1991: 128, emphasis added). 


* Both were executed by the same artist, Ram Singh, founder of the Rang Roop 
Studio, Delhi A publisher told me that Ram Singh often painted sets of near-identical 
pictures of Shiv, Rem, and Nansk Whether this was out of inner religious conviction or 
market-savvy opportunism, he would not say (interview, January 2001; interview with 
Vijay Singh, Ram Singh's son [also a calendar artist], January 2001) On Rang Roop, 
seo also H. Daniel Smith (1998). 

“ Untitled Artist, SM. Kumar, Publisher. India Glass House, Ludhiana. 
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Figure 8: ‘Tin das, tin bhagvan’. Artist: Rang Roop Studio. Publisher: Kawality 
Calendar Co., Delhi, 1975. (Author’s collection) 
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"This is just the shopkeeper trying to attract both Hindus and Sikhs,’ 
another suggested, discounting any deep theological reasons for such 
eclectic conjunctions: ‘It’s just good business sense. Look at the meat 
shop opposite. On one side there’s a calendar of Nanak, on the other 
one of Vishnu. It means, he wants to please both customers.’ 

‘That’s not it, a bystander remarked, emphasising exclusionary 
rather than inclusionary motivations behind the prints’ display: ‘It 
just means, “We are not hala?". 

‘No, this sort of calendar is meant for the “Sindhis”, another volun- 
teered, referring to the non-Khalsa, ‘Nanak-panthi’ tradition which 
continues to be strong among many Sindhis. 

‘I don’t think you get this sort of thing these days,’ said another, 
again voicing the view that the Sikh and Hindu communities no longer 
‘code-switch’ the way he believed they used to. At the back of his 
mind, clearly, was a sense that relations between Hindus and Sikhs 
had undergone a major polarisation in recent years (Field notes, 
January 2001). 


There was yet another model for the Sikh religion articulated in the 
calendar prints, at least in those obviously destined for the Sikh ‘niche’ 
market. Sikhism could be projected as transcending, synthesising’ or en- 
compassing its others. Figure 9, for instance, shows Guru Nanak standing 
centrally between the outlines of a mosque on one side, and a temple on 
the other, as Nehra was positioned between Kruschev and Kennedy to 
express the principle of political non-alignment.* The theological basis 
of this ‘mythic’ mediation of opposites (see Section III) is the celebrated 
declaration with which Guru Nanak began his spiritual mission: "There 
is neither Hindu nor Mussulman’ (McLeod 1969: 38). Its visual analogy 
is with a favourite, ‘traditional’ representation of the first Guru, seated 
with his beloved companions to either side: Mardana, the Muslim 
minstrel, and Bala, the Hindu (see e.g., McLeod 1991: Plates 8, 20). Or, 
in another example, Nanak’s revelation might be visualised as 
encompassing Hinduism, Islam, Christianity and Sikhism itself—all of 
them expressing the same message of devotion (Figure 10). Nanak 
occupies the centre of the print, his hand raised in blessing. Inscribed on 
his palm is the sacred sign, [k-Onkar, surrounded by the word tera 


55 As in another print from the Rang Roop Studio, dating from the same period 
(Collection J.P.S. and Patricia Uberoi). 
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(a pun on the homophony of terā [‘Thine’], presumably in the sense of 
‘your devotee’, and terah [the number 13], referring to an episode in the 
janam-sakhi legends). The word ‘tera’ again forms a rosary or halo 
enclosing in its four quarters the radiant signs of the four religions, with 
Sikhism at the apex. 

Significantly, there was another role for Sikhism that found expression 
in the calendars of the post-Independence period. That was the role of 
the Sikhs in defence of the motherland. Figure 11, for instance, fore- 
grounds Guru Gobind Singh, with his emblematic hunting hawk and 
sheaf of arrows. To one side a monochromatic inset shows the Guru 
leading his forces (against the Moghuls), and on the other a Sikh regiment 
marching into battle beneath the Indian national flag. The year was 1966, 





Tut 
Figure 9: (Untitled) Guru Nanak. Artist: Rang Roop Studio. 
Publisher: unknown, 1966. (Author's collection) 


4 The popular story, a relatively late tradition, according to H.W. McLeod, relates 
how Guru Nanak, distributing commodities in the commissariat, would fall into a trance 
on reaching the number 13 (tera), continuing to repeat ‘tera, tera, terā ... (Thine)’ (see 
McLeod 1968: 107n). The story is alluded to in the inset at the bottom. 
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Ludhiana, 1973. (Author’s collection) 
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Figure 11: (Untitled) Guru Gobind Singh. Artist: H.S. Likhari. 
Publisher: unknown, 1966. (Author's collection) 
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and the 1965 war with Pakistan was still fresh in public memory. Of 
course, for the most part Mother India/the Goddess Durga continued to 
preside over the defence of the nation (see Ramaswamy, this volume, 
Colour Plate 5), but there was clearly a ‘market’somewhere for the idea 
of the Tenth Guru as patriot/protector of Hindustan. 

In the intervening years, through the late 1970s and '80s—and particu- 
larly following the traumatic events of 1984 (‘Operation Bluestar' and 
the anti-Sikh riots following the assassination of Prime Minister Indira 
Gandhi by her Sikh bodyguards)—it seemed evident that the Sikh self- 
image was being reconstructed around the figures of the martyr of con- 
science or the militant hero of the faith, rather than the keeper and 
protector of the nation. The 'ethnicisation' of the Sikh community ap- 
peared complete and irrevocable (cf. Gupta 1996). One was somewhat 
surprised, then, to find the 2001 calendar of the Punjab and Sind Bank" 
celebrating ‘the gallant role of Sikh soldiers’ in liberating the country 
‘from the fetters of centuries-old Mughal rule’; in ‘blocking entry routes 
of alien invaders’ during the reign of Mabarajah Ranjit Singh; in saving 
the country from aggression in 1947; in assisting the ‘liberation’ of 
Junagarh, Hyderabad and Goa; and in 1965, 1971 and most lately in the 
1999 Kargil operation (all armed conflicts with Pakistan), displaying 
‘indefatigable courage’ under fire. The calendar cover picture shows Sikh 
javéns on parade saluting the Guru Granth Sahib, while a picture inside 
shows a javdn carrying the Holy Book with him into battle. 


VI 
Conclusion 


This article has sought to set out before the sociologist’s critical gaze a 
selection of popular prints on the theme of Indian secularism dating from 
the post-Independence era. In so doing, it aims both to enhance our 
understanding of the secular agenda of the Indian nation-state with a 
view from popular visual culture, and simultaneously to complicate some 
current debates on the role of popular prints in the supposed communal- 
isation of the public sphere in the 1990s. 


* The well-produced annual calendars of the Punjab and Sind Bank (and now also 
the Bank of Punjab), each of which pursues a particular theme or style, have played an 
important role m generating visual statements of Sikh identity—at least on behalf of the 
Sikh urban middle classes. 
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In general it seems clear that the valorisation of religious pluralism is 
a subject that no longer captures the public imagination in the way it 
apparently used to in the earlier, Nehruvian, era. Indeed, representations 
of the idea of 'Ham sab ek hain' seem now tediously routinised and 
drained of meaning (Amin 2000)—even when they avail of the evergreen 
attractions of ‘baby’ iconography. Secularism—and calendar publishers 
frankly endorse this view—no longer ‘sells’, and its promotion as a na- 
tional ideal must be left to the state itself, or to public-sector or public- 
minded companies seeking an enlightened profile for themselves at the 
national level (ibid.; cf. Roy, this volume). Indeed, ‘pasteurised multi- 
culturalism’ seems to have lost its flavour. 

The print of ‘Ham sab ek hain’, with which we began this discussion, 
both endorses ‘secularism’ as a statist project (through the flag and the 
map) and foregrounds a tension between an egalitarian, and a Hindu 
majoritarian, view of the constitution of India as a multi-religious society. 
This tension is certainly not a new development in the discourse of calen- 
dar art, and we have seen examples of each type from the earlier period. 
We have also seen the active reworking and rejuvenation of old images 
in new contexts, sometimes to provoke or reawaken the assimilationist/ 
separatist confrontation, but sometimes, on the contrary, to mark a 

To refer back to some of the Sikh prints we had discussed: when I first 
began to seek opinion on the 1970s 'Sikh cow' image, my informants 
(Sikh scholars and theologians) were as puzzled by it as I was; they told 
me they had never seen anything like it. Of course, middle class Sikhs in 
general do not attend to the details of popular calendar art, which most 
of them dismiss with active disdain and distaste, both on ‘aesthetic’ 
grounds (see Jain, this volume), as well as on ideological grounds (the 
anti-idolatry stance of the Singh Sabha reform movement [see McLeod 
1991: 28-29]). But no one anticipated that this very print would soon— 
a generation later—become cause célèbre, and the subject of passionate 
denunciation in the Spokesman weekly. On the other hand, while many 
of the same informants felt that the patriot/protector image of the Sikh 
Gurus and the Sikh community no longer had any ‘takers’—that this 
ideal had been betrayed at once by the ‘Hindu’ state and the Sikh 
militants—in fact post-Kargil iconography has seen a cautious return of 
that perspective. 

Though there is no clear trajectory of ideological development from 
the colonial period to the present, it is possible that the last half century 
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has seen a diminishing of the variety of visualisations of religious plural- 
ism, from an ‘elaborated’ to a ‘restricted’ code of expression (to use the 
socio-linguist’s terminology [see Bernstein 1971]). Between equality on 
the one hand, and appropriation on the other, other types of relationship 
of the religious communities with each other and within the nation were 
visually represented, suggesting code-sharing and code-switching, 
reciprocity and exchange, a space for the majority and a recognised role 
for the minority, a view from the centre as well as one from the periphery. 
Perhaps calendar art as a popular medium actively enables such a multi- 
plicity of perspectives—that is, both statist or *official', albeit now 
‘drained of meaning’ (to revert to Shahid Amin’s judgement), non-statist, 
and even anti-statist (cf. Freitag 1996)? Certainly, we have ample 
evidence of calendar art’s innovativeness in the realm of Hindu icono- 
graphy through over a century of popular print production (see Pal 1997; 
Lutgendorf, this volume; Neumayer and Schelberger 1997; Uberoi 1990, 
2001). 

This article has been able to address only one limited aspect of the 
Nehruvian vision: its conceptualisation of the secularist project of ‘nation- 
building’, uniting India’s separate religious communities into one people. 
Addressing the other aspects of that vision—the attempt to reconcile 
industry and agriculture, city and village, modernity and tradition—is a 
task that must await another occasion. But this era represented a foun- 
dational moment in the visualising of independent India, and it is certainly 
instructive, sometimes, to return there. 
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Moving pictures: 
The postcolonial state and 
visual representations of India 


Srirupa Roy 


The article examines visual representations of the nation produced by state and non- 
state actors in postcolonial India. Through an examination of how ‘moving pictures’ of 
Indianmess have been produced and deployed over the past 50 years, I explore the 
formation and transformations of the postcolonial nationalist umagination. I focus on 
the genre of non-commercial film and video and compare the image-making efforts of 
the Nehruvian developmentalist state with those of the contemporary liberalised state, 
and also with images of Indian identity produced by non-state actors. The first section 
exammes the state's vision through the documentary films produced by the state-owned 
Films Division of India and the audiovisual fillers and shorts produced by the Department 
of Audio-Visual Publicity. The state and the activities that it undertakes on behalf of the 
nation are foregrounded in these visual representations of Indianness, which is depicted 
as a relation between an enlightened, transcendent state and a diverse, infantile nation. . 
The second section examines popular-patriotic visions of India through a discussion of 
the music videos produced for television in recent years by Bharatbala Productions, an 
independent media organisation based m Mumbai. Although these visual representations 
are significantly different in terms of form, they do not supplant or subvert the official 
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‘We have passed through grievous trials. We have survived them, but 
at a terrible cost, and the legacy they have left in tortured minds and 
stunted souls will pursue us'for a long time. Our trials are not over. 
Let us prepare ourselves for them in the spirit of free and disciplined 
men and women . . . . We have to start this work of healing and we 
have to build and create. The wounded body and spirit of India call 
upon all of us to dedicate ourselves to this great task. May we be 
worthy of the task and of India!' (Nehru 1947). 


I 
Introduction 


Efforts to influence the content of film—either through production or 
through censorship—have been an important feature of nation-building 
projects in the 20th century. For over a 100 years, nationalist entrepreneurs 
in different parts of the world have actively recognised the powerful 
potential and reach of the cinematic medium. However, the practical 
recognition of the relevance of film to the nation-building project does 
not seem to have made much of an impact on social science scholarship 
on nationalism and national identity.! Studies of official nationalism over- 
look the deployment and impact of the cinematic nationalist imagination, 
and choose instead to focus either on the ‘census, map, museum’-based 
activities of the state (Anderson 1991), or on the state’s use of educational, 
linguistic and cultural policy to promote and institutionalise definitions 
of national identity.? Questions about how film is harnessed by the nation- 
building cause remain unanswered. 

! The use of ‘propaganda’ film in Nazi Germany and the USSR 1s the most commonly 


cited historical example of the use of film in nation-building projects. Several postcolonial 
states have also actively harnessed the cinematic medium to nation-building by setting 


in the private-sector film industry 1¢., the availability of film stock and financing; the 
distribution of films; the conditions and locations in which they are viewed. 

2 This omission stems from the dated nature of studies of official nationalism, which 
take as their primary examples Czanst practices of Russification, French efforts to convert 
‘peasants into Frenchmen’ (Weber 1976), and the Meij Restoration in Japan, all of 
which took place about a hundred years ago Benedict Anderson’s revised edition of 
Imagined communities has an entire chapter devoted to more contemporary practices of 
official nationalism, specifically, the nationalist projects undertaken by postcolonial 
states However, for Anderson, these ‘new’ official nationalisms continue to deploy ‘old’, 
colonial tools of the ‘census, map, and museum’ ın their efforts to construct a unified 
community, and the use of alternative media and strategies finds no mention in the 
Andersonian account of official nationalism (Anderson 1991: 163-85). 
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This relatively uncharted terrain is the focus of this essay, in which I 
examine the nationalist use of film by a prominent nation-building agent: 
the Indian state. I focus on the, genre of ‘non-commercial’? film and com- 
pare the image-making efforts of the Nebruvian developmentalist state 
with those of the contemporary liberalised state, and also with images of 
Indian identity produced by non-state actors. What are the correspond- 
ences and divergences among these visual representations of Indianness? 
What kinds of social and political imaginaries do these visual imagin- 
ations constitute—how do they represent nation, state, and citizen? 
Through an examination of how ‘moving pictures’ of Indianness have 
been produced and deployed over the past 50 years, I explore the for- 
mation and transformations of the postcolonial nationalist imagination. 

Representations of ‘culture as diversity’ and ‘citizenship as lack’ have 
dominated official nationalist image-making efforts since the early years 
of the postcolonial period. The emergence of these themes can be linked 
to the particular exigencies of postcolonial nation and state formation. 
At midnight on 14-15 August 1947, a brief ceremony in the central hall 
of Parliament in New Delhi marked the transfer of power from the British 
Empire to the sovereign Indian nation-state. The Constituent Assembly 
that was entrusted with the task of formulating citizenship rights, free- 
doms, and responsibilities had begun its work in 1946, under the provisions 
of the imperial Government of India Act of 1935. The Indian constitution 
came into effect approximately three years later, on 26 January 1950. 
The interim period was marked by disorienting change. This was a time 
that witnessed the partition of colonial India into the nation-states of 
India and Pakistan; the unprecedented violence of the Partition riots and 
the sudden influx of refugees into metropolitan centres like Delhi and 
Calcutta; armed conflict between India and Pakistan that required inter- 
vention by the United Nations; massive food shortages and a spiralling 
inflation in grain prices; the assassination of Mahatma Gandhi; and the 
integration of the Princely States into the existing provincial units of 
British India. The boundaries of the national state, the demographic com- 
position of its people, and the nature and number of its constituent units 
were all rapidly reconfigured even as the delegates of the Assembly delib- 
erated on the rights, freedoms, and identity of ‘we the people’. Citizenship 
and representation were moving targets during these transitional years. 
1947 had announced the death of the colonial subject, but the free citizen 


? This article does not discuss the genre of ‘commercial cinema’ in India, or the films 
that are produced and circulated with considerations of economic profit in mmd 
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did not yet exist; an institutional infrastructure for representing the people 
was already in place, but the identity of those to be represented was still 
unknown. At the same time, international templates or modular forms of 
the nation-state, citizenship, and representation already existed—the hori- 
zons or goals of nation and state formation for late developers could not 
be invented ex novo. 

In the face of this uncertainty, the national state's task of representation 
was conceptualised as an ongoing process of building and creating those 
it claimed to represent. This manifested itself most clearly in official na- 
tionalist discourse and its emphasis on ‘becoming Indian’ rather than 
‘being Indian’. Definitions of Indianness—whether in terms of citizenship 
or culture—were tied to the presence and actions of the national state. 
School textbooks, documentary films, museum displays, days of national 
commemoration, and cultural festivals juxtaposed India’s ‘natural cultural 
diversity’ with the unifying activities of the state. Civic education cam- 
paigns conceptualised citizenship as a horizon that could only be reached 
with the helpful guidance of the state. Citizenship discourse in post- 
colonial India produced an ‘ethically incomplete’ (Miller 1993: xi) or 
‘infantile’ (Berlant 1997: 28) citizen-subject in need of statist intervention.‘ 
Every account of citizenship was accompanied by a statement of its pre- 
sent ‘lack’, and of the way in which the state alone could enable the 
dream of true citizensbip to be realised in the future. Even after the consti- 
tutional settlement of 1950 made the possession of civil, political, social 
and cultural rights and freedoms a present reality, the state’s discourse 
on citizenship continued to emphasise the possibilities and tasks that lay 
ahead; the ‘tortured minds and stunted souls’ that continued to ‘pursue 
us’; the ‘works of healing’ that still needed to be undertaken (Nehru 
1947). Citizenship, like culture, thus became a discursive site for the 
production of a particular authoritative identity for the state, as the ‘great 
healer’ of the Indian nation and its citizens. 

* According to Berlant, this presumption of an ‘infantile audience’ informs modem 
discourses of nationhood and citizenship: 


Central to the narrative mode of the pilgrimage to Washington, and so much other 
national fantasy, is a strong and enduring belief that the best of US national 
subjectivity can be read in its childlike manifestations and in a polity that organizes 
its public sphere around a commitment to making a world that could contain an 
idealized infantile citizen (1997: 28). 


Miller’s discussion (1993) of the ‘ethically incomplete’ subject interpellated by discourses 
of citizenship also makes a similar point. 
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How do these conceptions of citizenship as lack and culture as diversity 
find visual expression? Fifty years later, in the new India of economic 
liberalisation and Hindu nationalism, are new visual representations of 
Indian identity being produced? In the following section, I begin my 
discussion of these questions with an examination of documentary films 
produced by state-owned Films Division of India (FDI). The FDI has 
generated a corpus of more than 8,000 films in the 50-odd years of its 
existence, making it the single largest producer of documentary films in 
the world. Until 1996, under the terms of a compulsory exhibition and 
licensing policy, owners of commercial movie theatres throughout India 
were required to screen a ‘state-approved’ documentary film or newsreel 
before the commencement of the commercial feature film. Further, rural 
distribution and viewership was secured by the FDI through its association 
with several ‘rural oriented’ ministries and government departments— 
such as the Department of Field Publicity (a branch of the Ministry of 
Information and Broadcasting, constituted to generate rural support for 
the five year plans) and the Ministry of Welfare. With this framework of 
distribution in place, the FDI could claim an average audience strength 
of 80 million every week (Ministry of Information and Broadcasting 
1985). 

With the advent of satellite television in the late 1980s and the rapid 
increase in television and video-player owning households, attendance 
at movie theatres declined, and with the rescinding of the compulsory 
exhibition policy in 1996, the FDI could no longer lay claim to a captive 
audience. Moreover, even during the earlier era of compulsory screening, 
the extent to which audience members actually watched or actively en- 
gaged with the FDI documentaries has not been measured. Nevertheless, 
these official film texts have enjoyed wide circulation and public exposure 
in postcolonial India..An overwhelming majority of Indians are aware 
of the FDI and can recognise its films, even if they express this awareness 
or recognition in terms of apathy,’ boredom, even appreciation of the 
fact that they are no longer required to watch such films! In short, the 


5 The compulsory screening policy of the FDI overlooked issues of reception. For 
instance, the FDI was mandated to send a different newsreel or documentary film to a 
movie-theatre every week, and it did so without regard to the interests of local audiences. 
In a memorable instance, a film on floods was once screened to audiences in drought- 
stricken Bihar! As a result, andiences often 'tuned-off' during FDI films, and used the 
time instead to ‘settle down’ and wait for the commercial feature. These problems were 
noted as carly as 1966, by the Chanda Commission of Inquiry in its report on Docu- 
mentary Films and Newsreels (Ministry of Information and Broadcasting 1966). 
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state's intention of producing and circulating its message to the widest 
possible audience—a critical goal that underlies all nation-building pro- 
jects—is one that is met in and by the activities of the FDI. Despite the 
ultimate ineffectiveness or the non-resonance of its message, it has played 
a visible and recognisable role of articulating nationhood in postcolonial 
India. 


Ul 
Seeing like the state 


Colonial origins, postcolonial transformations 


The term ‘documentary’ was first used by the film-maker John Grierson 
to describe Robert Flaherty’s film Moana (1926). For Grierson, a docu- 
mentary film was one that entailed ‘a creative treatment of actuality’ 
(Barsam 1973: 2) and it is this notion of portraying ‘actuality’ or accur- 
ately depicting reality that informed the earliest efforts at documentary 
film-making efforts in India. The existing tradition of film-making in 
India already included ‘topicals’ or short films on real events, but these 
were non-reflexive, ‘random filmings of scenes’ (Narwekar 1992: 12) 
devoid of any overarching structure or message. The return of three Indian 
film-makers from Paris, Berlin, and Moscow led to the initiation of the 
Indian ‘Documentary Movement’ in the 1930s. Inspired by the example 
of German kultur films, Soviet cinema (primarily the work of Sergei 
Eisenstein), the work of John Grierson and Paul Rotha in England, and 
Robert Flaherty and Pare Lorentz in the United States, these Indian film- 
makers felt that film should have a definite social purpose of instruction, 
information, and motivation. Both the choice of appropriate topics and 
their creative treatment, therefore, required careful attention. Accordingly, 
the earliest Indian documentaries were films made for 'the education 
and enlightenment of the people' (Pathy 1950). These included films on 
the Indian nationalist movement (The Haripura Congress Session, 1938); 
films appealing for funds for earthquake victims (the Imperial Film Com- 
pany's film on the Quetta earthquake); films publicising the railway sys- 
tem in India (the travelogues of K. Subramaniam); and films that focused 


* Examples of such films include Reception given to Senior Wrangler, Mr R P. 
Paranjpe—1902; Great Bengal Partition Movement and procession—1905; Bal 
Gangadhar Tilak’s visit to Calcutta and procession— 1906; The terrible Hyderabad 
flood —1908, Delhi Durbar and Coronation—1911; and Cotton fire at Bombay —1912. 
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on a specific cultural or historical aspect of Indian reality (Mohan 
Bhavnani’s Mysore—Gem of India; Keddah, on elephant trapping; and 
Wrestling, on ‘the various peculiarly Indian techniques of this popular 
sport’) (Narwekar 1992: 15-16). 

For the practitioners of its craft in the India of the 1930s, the docu- 
mentary could be an agent and instrument of social change. The process 
of film-making was seen as a means to a higher socio-political and refor- 
matory end; and documentary film-makers implicitly identified with Paul 
Rotha’s understanding of them as ‘legislators of mankind’’ or builders 
of a new social order. However, the impulse of social remaking did not 
interrogate the authority of the colonial state, and the aim of ‘educating 
and enlightening’ the people continued to reproduce assumptions about 
the Indian people as colonial subjects rather than as citizens of a sovereign 
polity. Universal themes of modernisation (the railways; the notion of 
voluntary civilian donations to help the underprivileged; even the exist- 
ence of impulses of political modernity such as the Indian National Con- 
gress) were showcased in an effort to trace the movement of the Indian 
people in the direction of development and progress under the guidance 
of the colonial state. India itself found particularist meaning as a conglom- 
eration of culturally diverse and custom-bound groups. 

The British colonial state had similar views on the instructive nature 
and social function of the documentary film, and it was the state’s util- 
isation of the documentary genre as part of its ‘war effort’ during the 
Second World War that gave the Indian documentary movement its first 
institutional support-structure. With the onset of the war in Europe, the 
British state turned to its imperial subjects for crucial assistance in the 
form of manpower and strategic supplies. In 1940, the Imperial Depart- 
ment of Information and its chief bureaucrat Desmond Young authorised 
the constitution of a Film Advisory Board (FAB). The FAB’s mission 
was to produce films that would publicise the urgency and the require- 
ments of the war-situation, and would appeal for popular support. Despite 
its explicitly imperial concerns, the FAB was supported by many nation- 
alists, for whom the importance of engaging in an immediate battle against 
fascist forces in the international arena overshadowed more localised 
concerns. In fact, for some nationalists, to support the British state in the 
short term was a tactical manoeuver that would enable the long term 
goal of national independence to be secured. The films produced by the 

7 According to Barsam, Paul Rotha's humanistic vision of the documentary film and 
its creator derived inspiration from Percy Bysshe Shelley's vision of the true artist as a 
‘legislator of mankind’ (Barsam 1973: 10). 
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FAB included war-related documentaries on topics such as military 
recruitment (He's in the Navy) and military technology (The planes of 
Hindustan), as well as documentaries on general themes that would 
interest and inform the Indian public (Women of India; Industrial India). 
However, even the latter category of ‘non-propagandist’ films linked 
representations of India to the presence and activities of the British state, 
which was presented as the central protagonist in both Women of India 
and Industrial India—the progressive and developmentalist institutional 
authority that enabled India and Indians to move forward. 

Further, the particular filmic form favoured by FAB officials was one 
that underscored a vertical or hierarchical relation of authority between 
film-maker and film-viewer, and by implication, between state and 
society. The Time-Life Inc. sponsored documentary series The March of 
Time (produced by Louis de Rochemont in 1938) and its authoritative 
conventions such as the use of disembodied ‘voice-of-God’ interpretive 
narrations, the tendency to summarise personal interviews with explana- 
tory comments, diagrams, and charts, and the focus on ‘important people’ 
had a strong impact on the FAB chairman Ezra Mir, who actively encour- 
aged the production of similar films for an Indian audience. The FAB 
was eventually replaced by a set of three specialised organisations: the 
Information Films of India (IFD, Indian News Parade (INP), and the 
Army Film Centre (AFC). While newsreels and war-propaganda re- 
lated films were most frequently produced, occasional creative and non- 
propaganda ventures were also supported by the British state (Mohan 
Bhavnani's The private life of a silkworm; Paul Zil's Bombay, the story 
of seven isles). These films attempted to portray some aspect of Indian 
life to domestic audiences, and education and information were once 
again the primary motivations. The state also turned its attention to the 
distribution of films, and enforced Rule 44A of the Defence of India 
Rules to mandate ‘compulsory exhibition’ of state-produced films by 
private exhibitors all over India. 

However, all official documentary production and distribution efforts 
ceased in 1946, since war-propaganda efforts were no longer relevant, 
and the increasingly hostile tenor of the Indian nationalist movement 
necessitated the statist use of coercive rather than normative or edu- 
cational compliance measures. The FAB and IFI were also viewed with 
suspicion by Indian nationalists in this period, who accused these organ- 
isation of the anti-national activity of 'try[ing] to dragoon an unwilling 
nation into the war' (Narwekar 1992: 23). Thus, at the time of independ- 
ence in 1947, film-making was seen as irrelevant, even antagonistic to 
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the nationalist project, and the social value of the documentary enterprise 
was emphasised solely by independent film-makers in the immediate 
post-independence period. 

Documentary film-makers in tbe early years of the new republic strug- 
gled to justify their endeavours to the Indian state, a struggle that seemed 
particularly arduous given the colonial origins of the medium. This task 
of re-inventing the documentary film as the handmaid of a national ra- 
ther than a colonial state was part and parcel of a larger enterprise of re- 
imagining the new, postcolonial India. As I have suggested carlier, the 
redefinition of the state as national rather than colonial, of the relation 
between the state and its people in terms of citizenship rather than subject- 
hood, and even of the national community itself (given the geographical 
and demographic reconfiguration of India after the partition in 1947) 
were pressing tasks confronted by the postcolonial polity. 

Several scholars have commented on the 'postcolonial anxiety' or 
‘insecurities’ that haunted this practice of re-invention, as ‘India’ struggled 
to find distinctive meaning in a world in which the templates of nation- 
hood and of statehood had been hammered out long ago. The imperatives 
of ‘modulation’ or the ‘constitut{ion] of certain national experiences as 
originals and [the definition of] the task for latecomers as replicating the 
experience of such originals’ (Krishna 1999: 5) produces a nagging sense 
of having arrived ‘just a little too late’. Krishna and Abraham have pointed 
to the resulting logic of endless temporal and spatial deference (Abraham 
1998; Krishna 1999: 17) that marks the practice of postcolonial nation 
and state formation, where the emphasis is on national becoming—a dy- 
namic, future-oriented, ever-unfolding process. The key player in this 
act of national becoming is the state-institution, which differentiates itself 
from its colonial predecessor by presenting its work of guidance, dir- 
ection, and planning as truly representative of the identity and interests 
of the sovereign Indian people. And the claim to representativeness is 
made through showcasing and highlighting the activities of the state. 

In postcolonial India, this imperative of visibility was served through 
the adoption of a ‘monumentalist’ (Abraham 1998) style of state- 
making—the undertaking of Big Projects. India after 1950 was a nation 
that was defined through the big dreams of its state. On the domestic 
front, this translated into a commitment to planned development through 
the construction of institutional edifices and expertises that could quite 
literally command the economy from a transcendent, directorial vantage- 
point. Science and technology also enabled the dreams of greatness to 
be literalised: the new India could, and did, build big dams, big bridges, 
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big railway coach factories, big power plants, and big atomic reactors. 
And they all existed in the name of the state, which existed in the name 
of the people. The promise and practice of big development, big science, 
and big technology incarnated the representative state, which in tum 
incarnated the sovereign Indian nation. But this logic of visible repre- 
sentation could make sense only if there was a viewer, only if a particular 
act and way of seeing could be presumed. From its founding moment of 
April 1948 onward, the FDI and its documentary films and newsreels 
worked to constitute this gaze. The national value of the documentary 
film no longer needed to be the subject of impassioned pleas put forth by 
documentary film-makers. They could now be nation-builders. And the 
state could now be a documentary film-maker. 

In its first decade, the FDI consisted of a documentary production unit 
and a newsreels unit, and each was responsible for producing at least one 
new film or newsreel every week. These short films were screened before 
the start of a commercial feature-film, and the large attendance at movie- 
theatres, coupled with the revival of the compulsory screening policy 
from the colonial period, led at least one film critic to estimate that FDI 
films have an ‘audience potential’ of over 10 million individuals a week 
(Narwekar 1992: 25). Most of the films distributed under the FDI logo 
were its own products, but a select number of films were also commis- 
sioned from independent film-makers. With the state as the biggest patron 
of the short film in the 1950s and 1960s, film-makers were eager to sign 
contracts with the FDI, and viewed its work in very favourable terms. 

The relation between the Indian state and the independent artist was 
thus a collaborative and accommodative one in the immediate post- 
independence period—for the most part, they shared common under- 
standings about the nature and purpose of documentary film, and about 
the needs of the Indian audience. Film-makers interested in establishing 
themselves as creators of serious or intellectual cinema frequently turned 
to the FDI for sponsorship and financial support—a list of FDI directors 
and producers over the past 50 years includes names like Satyajit Ray, 
Mrinal Sen, Shyam Benegal, and other pioneers of Indian cinema. For 
the most part these film-makers viewed documentary film as a form that 
communicates a specific message to an otherwise uninformed audience, 
and that can motivate its viewers to change their attitudes and even their 
actions in specific ways. The social utility of the documentary genre was 
emphasised, as was the presumption that an ethically incomplete audi- 
ence—an audience that needs to be made aware of something—is the 
recipient of the documentary film. 
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According to the FDI's own classificatory scheme, it produces seven 
different kinds of films for the ‘people of India’, keeping their intrinsic 
diversity in mind (Mohan 1990: 93).* These are: Art and Experimental 
Films; Biography and Personality Films; Classroom Films and Children's 
Films; Educational and Motivational Films; Defence Ministry Films; 
Export and Tourist Promotion Films; and The Visit Films. Each of these 
categories addresses particular needs of the ‘people of India’, and con- 
ceptualises both ‘the people’ and ‘their needs’ in different ways. What 
follows is a discussion of the FDI’s professed intentions in developing 
and maintaining these cinematic categories, and of the understandings 
about Indian identity that each set of FDI films produces and disseminates. 

Art Films are ‘devoted to painting and sculpture’ and were produced 
by the FDI in an effort to ‘make the general public art conscious’ (Mohan 
1990: 94). Although the overall intent may have been to raise awareness 
about the cultural and aesthetic heritage of India as a whole, the films 
produced under this mandate for the most part choose to focus on a 
regionally specific art form or cultural practice, and on how such expres- 
sions of regional diversity effectively denote or stand in for the nation. 
Similar to the cultural floats of the Republic Day Parades (Masselos 
1996; Roy 1999a; Singh 1998), the vision of Indian culture that inspires 
these FDI films is a regionally disaggregated one—each region is seen 
as having a distinct, unique cultural contribution to make. 

The diversity-vision of the Art Films does not just entail references to 
regional identity, but also depicts the distinct art and culture-related activ- 
ities of other kinds of sub-national groups, such as those formed around 
religious identities. Jain temples of India and Our Islamic heritage are 
two such examples of representing religious diversity in cinematic terms. 
However, in keeping with the diversity-speak of the Indian state, in which 
cultural expressions of sub-national identity are the only legitimate 
building-blocks of the diverse Indian mosaic, the FDI's attempts to 
represent religious diversity entail a translation of religious identity into 
cultural and material terms. In other words, it is not the distinctive 


* As Jag Moban writes, "The word “People” is an expansive word representing the 
people inhabiting the length and breadth of the country with their languages and economic 
systems, determined by geography and agro-climatic divisions’ (Mohan 1990. 93) 
Mohan's book on the Indian documentary film was commissioned by the FDI, and 
provides a discussion of the FDI and its activities from the perspective of the organisation 
itself Funes Tug Mohan, thia author of the book, wis atively associated: wit tha EDI 
for many years, and produced several films for them. 
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religious rituals or theological beliefs of the Jain or Muslim community 
that are depicted, but rather, the way in which the distinctive religious 
world-views of these sub-national communities manifest themselves in 
architettural practices, and cultural performance traditions (the ‘Muslim 
style’ of quawaali song; the distinctive domes of the Jain temples). The 
definitive status of ‘regional culture’ as the constituent sub-national unit 
-of Indian diversity is thus upheld and underscored in the Art Films of the 
FDI, which disseminate the official nationalist message that India is di- 
verse; diversity is expressed in cultural terms; and culture can be localised 
and mapped onto different regional spaces within the territorial body of 
the Indian nation. 

Like the educational ‘Art Films’, the category of ‘Biography and Per- 
sonality Films’ was also developed with a similar pedagogical motive in 
mind: that of acquainting Indians with their history and heritage. How- 
ever, unlike Art Films, which conceptualise the heritage of the past m 
anonymous and group-specific terms, Biography and Personality films 
attempt to educate Indians about their past through the use of individual, 
named exemplars. In their decision to immortalise selected heroes for 
the Indian nation, Biography and Personality films replicate the vertical 
bond of authority and hierarchy between the paternalist state and its 
subject-nation, with the chosen heroes standing in for, and ultimately 
standing above, the nation and its constituent individuals. The themes of 
guidance and instruction are foregrounded in yet another way. Biography 
and Personality Films are not just pedagogical in their aim, but present 
pedagogy itself as an ultimate goal of the process of becoming national. 
Indians are instructed on how they, too, can become instructors and 
leaders in the future, just like the celluloid heroes from the past. The 
individuals chosen for commemoration are ‘those who fought the British, 
emancipated the women, unravelled the mysteries of science, expounded 
the philosophy of Hinduism, and enriched Indian art and culture’ (Mohan 
1990: 96). 

Crucial significations of ‘ideal Indians’ are embedded in these choices, 
with individuals who uphold the values of national sovereignty (fighting 
the British), rationality and science (‘unravelling the mysteries of sci- 
ence"), and above all leadership/guidance and instruction (philosophers, 
artists, emancipators of women) deemed worthy of emulation.’ The link 


* The choice of exemplary individuals also takes into account the representation of 
regional diversity. Thus ‘great men and women’ from different regions are chosen, and 
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between nationhood and instruction—the fact that individuals need to 
be guided and moulded by a transcendent authority—is thus a dominant 
assumption and motif of this category of FDI films, with the task of 
nation-building conceptualised in terms of the indispensability of the 
nation-builder’s (the state’s) authoritative presence. 

The third category of films produced by the FDI is ‘Classroom Films 
and Children’s Films’. Once again the primary motive is pedagogical, 
but this time the target audience is, quite literally, an infantile one: school- 
age children. In keeping with the official nationalist conception of India 
as an aggregation of different individuals and groups with distinct needs, 
FDI films produced for the education of children differ from those pro- 
duced for the education of ‘infantilised’ or otherwise ethically incomplete 
adults. These films for the most part attempt to inform young Indians 
about the present realities of India, rather than about cultural heritage 
and other past-oriented abstractions. Thus, geography, topography, and 


of India; and A day at the Zoo are just a few examples of films that pro- 
mise to *humanise geography and to instill a love for the land among 
young audiences’ (Mohan 1990: 98). And in the process of instilling 
future citizen-nationals of the Indian republic with ‘a love for the land’ 
(ibid.), visions of India’s natural diversity—the range and variety of 
climate patterns, flora and fauna, topography, soil characteristics, mineral 
wealth—are emphasised. Despite the alternative focus on nature rather 
than culture, on reality rather than abstraction, the children’s films of the 
FDI thus entail the reproduction of a familiar official nationalist refrain: 
that of India’s intrinsic diversity. 

To examine the next FDI category—‘Educational and Motivational 
Films’—is to move beyond pedagogy in the sense of conveying infor- 
mation, to the notion of pedagogical exhortation; of education as a call 


' The intention of "humanising geography’ has usually led to the creation of anthro- 
pomorpliic maps by nationalists, or those in which a (usually female) figure symbolising 
the nation is used to fill the empty cartographic speces of a map (Ramswamy: this 
volume). In the FDI films, however, "humanisation' entails the depiction of local-level 
cartographic detail, rather than the use of human figures. 
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for reform and self-transformation. According to the FDI, this category 
of films most effectively and directly utilises the specific characteristics 
of the medium of cinema, namely, its provision of a 'captive audience 
[that] can be subtly influenced', and the ability to continually re-screen 
films and thereby reiterate their ‘message’ (Mohan 1990: 98). Appro- 
ximately one-third of films in this category provide ‘practical education’: 
how to convert to the Metric System; how to cope with and combat the 
nation-wide shortage of food and the population explosion; how to fill 
out ballot papers; how to sing the national anthem and show respect for 
other symbols of national sovereignty such as the flag; and how to develop 
skills of social and civic responsibility. 

The participatory action envisioned by these films is sacrifice, restraint, 
renunciation, or some other form of behavioural reform. Individuals are 
‘motivated’ to re-align their private values and actions with public or 
common ones, and to consequently redefine ‘self-interest’ in terms of 
the group rather than the individual self. State and individual are shown 
to come together in order to ‘march forward’ in these FDI films about 
individual initiatives. This depiction of state-nation unity enables the 
identity of the state, the identity of the nation, and the nature of the re- 
lation between nation and state to be specified in several ways. First, by 
urging individuals to participate in creating the conditions for their own 
betterment, the state is able to define itself as a representative, democratic 
institution. Second, by presenting a universal, anonymous individual as 
the exemplary Indian, the Indian nation gets defined in inclusive, expan- 
sive terms. Third, the existence of the nation itself is deferred to a future 
time-space in the narrative of these FDI films, which present Indianness 
as the ultimate telos or reward of good behaviour, to be realised and 
enjoyed at a future time. To accept this narrative logic is to refrain from 
criticising the failures, incompleteness, and exclusivity of the nation at 
the present moment: after all, we are still developing. 

Finally, Defence Ministry Films, Export and Tourist Promotion Films, 
and The Visit Films provide information about the state to the nation, to 
the outside world, and to the state itself. For the FDI, this venture of 
statist education is a crucial component of the nationalist project in India: 
‘In a developing country, the raison d'étre of the nationalist Films 
Division is to propagate the aims and portray the activities and achieve- 
ments of a welfare state’ (Ministry of Information and Broadcasting 1966: 
10). However, at a more basic level, it is not just a portrayal of the ‘aims, 
activities and achievements’ of the state-institution that is called for, but 
also the ability to identify, recognise, and locate the state as a particular 
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tangible, institutional entity. The documenting of India’s defence strength, 
of trade and tourism relations between India and other nations, and of 
visits by Indian dignitaries abroad (and of foreign dignitaries in India) in 
these three categories of films all work toward this end. In their attempt 
to prove that the Indian state exists (like all other states, it has a monopoly 
of violence over a given territory; it has trade and tourism relations with 
other nations; heads of other states recognise its existence each time 
they visit India), these films engage in an act of double denotation. Annies, 
tariffs, tourists, and dignitaries stand in for the state, which then stands 
in for the nation. 

What ‘Films Division of India presents’! in the name of India and 
Indian identity is a particular envisioning of the relationship between 
transcendent, authoritative state and diverse, infantile nation. As we have 
seen, the use of the specific documentary form further reinforces the 
vertical link of authority between the state-as-documenter, and the nation- 
as-audience. But to what extent is the content dependent on the form? 
Although the FDI still produces its annual quota of documentary films, 
the Indian state has increasingly diverted its resources into other forms 
of audiovisual production, such as television programmes, fillers or shorts, 
websites, and CD-ROMs. Have new media forms and technologies 
ushered in a new official nationalist gaze? The next section attempts to 
answer this question through a reading of audiovisual fillers and shorts 
produced by another state agency: the Department of Audiovisual 
Publicity (DAVP). By discussing a selection of DAVP productions from 
1997-98, I also engage with the issue of context, in an effort to examine 
whether representations of citizenship as lack and culture as diversity 
are tied to a particular historical moment of postcolonial modernity in 
India. Without the sepia tints, and the Anglicised barritones of Frank 
Moraes, Romesh Thapar,” and their generation of ‘god’s voices’, do we 
see India differently? 


Reminder notices 


Like the FDI, the DAVP also traces its origins to the war-efforts of the 
British colonial state, when a press advisor was appointed by colonial 
authorities in an effort to provide information about the war and war- 
recruitment efforts. In 1941, the press advisor’s tasks were extended to 


!! Every FDI documentary and newsreel 1s preceded by this phrase. 
4 Moracs and Thapar frequently recorded voice-overs for the FDL 
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include ‘state advertising’, and this eventually led to the formation of a 
state advertising agency under the jurisdiction of the colonial department 
of Information and Broadcasting. Following independence, the DAVP 
was formally declared to be the audiovisual publicity division of the 
postcolonial state in 1955, and was delegated financial and administrative 
authority and given status as an independent department in 1959. 'The 
DAVP produces both print advertisements and audiovisual fillers/shorts/ 
spots. The print-ads range from announcements of job vacancies in gov- 
ernment offices and public functions sponsored by various ministries to 
posters, billboards, and messages issued in tbe public interest that are 
signed by the generic ‘Government of India’. The audiovisual spots are 
likewise commissioned either by individual ministries to publicise a 
particular campaign, or by the DAVP itself, which regularly selects 
‘nationally relevant’ themes to publicise, such as ‘national integration’, 
‘communal harmony’, and topical events like the celebration of 50th 
anniversary of Indian independence and the Indo-Pakistani conflict in 
the Kargil sector of Kashmir in May 1999." Approximately 60 new 
audiovisuals are produced each year by various 'empanelled producers’ 
who submit competitive proposals to the DAVP once the theme of the 
proposed audiovisual is announced. The main languages used are English 
and Hindi, and regional languages dubs are generated according to the 
. distribution plan for each audiovisual. In keeping with the Delhi-centred 
spatialisation of postcolonial state power, all production work and 
distribution decisions take place at the DAVP offices in Delhi, and the 
regional field units are responsible solely for local-level distribution of 
the products sent to them by the Delhi office. 

The spatial division of labour between central production and regional 
distribution appears to be a watertight one. DAVP officials in Delhi can 
provide little to no information about how, when, and whether anyone 
actually watches the products that they make, and use the language of 
delegatory responsibility ('that's what the field units are supposed to 
do’) to explain their lack of knowledge on distribution and reception. 
The production of the andiovisuals or the activity of publicity-giving 
appears to be an end in itself." Earlier, I discussed the postcolonial state's 
‘imperative of visibility’ or its efforts to claim representativeness by 


D Interview with Pratik Kumar, Campaign Officer, Audiovisual Cell, DAVP, 1 March 
2000 

4 After repeated questioning, some officials were able to hazard a guess about distri- 
bution channels: the completed audiovisuals are distributed among different ministries, 
who then use their ‘own distribution mechanisms’ to reach the people. The self- 
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showcasing the activities that it undertakes for the sake of the people. 
The DAVP's preoccupation with image-making for its own sake—its 
emphasis on production rather than distribution—is consistent with the 
logic of the visibility imperative; in this case it is the state's activity of 
envisioning that is being rendered visible. In a further instance of the 
imperative of visibility at work, the DAVP's choice of themes and of 
formal treatment consistently enables instant recognition of its products 
as state-made or official ones. It seems that the effort to imprint its pro- 
ducts with the distinctive flourish of the state's authorial signature is 
more important to the DAVP than the effort to ensure that the products 
will circulate and have a far-reaching public impact. 

Like other practices of official nationalism in India, the singularly 
unimaginative and ponderously bureaucratic approach of the DAVP is 
immediately apparent to the observer, especially when alternative, more 
creative treatments of the same nationalist themes can and do circulate 
in the public domain. However, it is precisely the contrast between the 
‘patriotic videos’ produced by non-state actors, and the clumsy formal 
techniques of the DAVP's audiovisuals, that enables the state to elaborate 
its distinctive 1dentity as image-maker. 

The themes of ‘nationally relevant''5 audiovisuals include ‘unity in 
diversity’, ‘communal harmony’, ‘national integration’, ‘the importance 
of education’, ‘Indian culture’, ‘history and heritage’, and ‘famous 
people’. What is most striking about these audiovisuals, in comparison 
with the official nationalist vision of the FDI documentaries, is the 
way in which they narrate national time. FDI documentaries chart the 
journey of progressive movement that the nation will undertake under 
the able guidance of the developmentalist state. In accordance with the 


presentation of DAVP as a producer rather than e distributor was also emphasised by 
Prank Kumar, in his discussion of how DAVP has ‘hardly any funds’ to afford to pay for 
television broadcasts of its material. Although DAVP sends copies of its programmes to 
the state-owned Doordarshan television channel, the decision to broadcast (or not) is 
made by Doordarshan, and in most cases, DAVP does not know about the final outcome 
Interview with Pratik Kumar, 1 March 2000 

© Elsewhere, I have discussed how the postcolonial state's ‘policyspeak’ works to 
constitute a particular bureancratic identity for the state (Roy 1999b: 121-86). 

!* Upon visiting the DAVP offices and explaining the nature of my research project, 
the campaign officer m charge of the audiovisual archives selected a series of shorts, 
spots, and fillers that he felt were ‘suitable’ for my interest ın nationalism. When I asked 
for other andiovisuals (such as a series on malaria prevention), I was told that these 
were ‘uninteresting’ since they were ‘too specialised’ and not really for purposes of 
"national awareness’ Visit to DAVP, 8 March 2000. 
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overarching framework of nation-building, the FDI snapshots of the 
Indian present vividly evoke the promise of the future: the farmer sows 
his high-yielding variety seeds; Nehru inaugurates the Bhakra Nangal 
Dam; railway tracks traverse a blank screen in rapidly fading dissolves; 
and young girls go to school. 

In the FDI vision, the here-and-now of the nation exists as a bridge 
between the glory of the past and the righteousness of the future" — the 
contemporary gaze that pans from the smooth domes of the Bhabha 
Atomic Research Centre to the pitted façade of the Elephanta Caves. 
The glorious past—that which will be realised in the future—is con- 
ceptualised as pre-colonial history (architecture is a common trope); the 
‘living’ tradition of cultural diversity (visually represented through the 
diversity-montage of folk performance and costumes); and the ‘natural’ 
heritage of geography, mineral resources, plant and animal life. Moreover, 
all of these embodiments of the past and its glories are located elsewhere 
from the temporal and spatial present of the viewer (the distant Himalayas; 
the dancing Naga tribals at the outer limits of the Indian geobody; the 
Buddhist stupa in Bihar from centuries ago; the yellow gold from deep 
within the Kolar mineshafts). In the cinematic vision of the FDI, getting 
to the past—like getting to the future—requires work, patience and sacri- 
fice, and of course, the guiding and enabling hand of tbe representative 
state. 

In the DAVP audiovisuals, however, time ticks differently. A sense of 
reflexive contemporaneity suffuses each frame. We are not invited to 
move out-of-frame toward the future or the past, but instead to move 
within the present, to reread it as simultaneous palimpsest and foundation, 
and to undertake acts of individual excavation and individual growth. 
To give one example of the DAVP’s temporal narration of national time, 
in the audiovisual commemorating the birth centenary of the nationalist 
leader Subhas Chandra Bose, the initial mise-en-scène is of an urban 
family (parents, grandparents, and a young boy), shown with all the 
accoutrements of modern middle-class life. The child starts putting on a 
khaki military outfit, while the indulgent family looks on. As he stands 
in front of the mirror and adjusts his khaki cap, his eyes alight on a por- 
trait of Bose in identical garb. Bose's distinctive black-framed spectacles 
catch the child's eye, and he looks down at the dresser to see a similar 


V This is best captured in Nehru's words on the midnight of 14-15 August 1947, 
when he narrated the present experience of the birth of the Indian nation as a ‘tryst with 
destiny’ made ‘long long years ago’ (Constituent Assembly of India Debates 1947). 
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pair of glasses, in all probability belonging to the grandfather. He puts 
them on, the large frames slipping down his nose, and solemnly salutes 
his own reflection. The mirror also captures the amused-yet-proud smile 
of the grandfather, and a freeze-frame signals the end of the audiovisual, 
along with the opening bars of a familiar Indian National Army song 
(Bose’s signature tune) and the words: ‘Netaji [Respected Leader, a 
popular epithet for Bose] Birth Centenary’. The investment of nationalist 
agency in the child, and his communication with his grandfather, brings 
together the future and the past without eliding the present moment. In 
fact, it is the present with its supply of Netaji costumes and portraits and 
mirrors that makes this remembrance of Netaji possible. 

In a striking departure from the FDI’s vision of nationalist awakening 
and activity as arduous, ascetic, even grim work, the DAVP’s vision is a 
kinder, gentler, and infinitely easier one. The individual as nation-builder 
does not have to labour in the fields or learn to ‘stand in queue’™ in 
public places. Instead, she can smile at her grandchild, play with a few 
neighbourhood kids, and simply ‘remember’ all that the nation and the 
state have done for her. It is to the issue of nationalist remembrance that 
I now turn. It is my contention that the DAVP’s audiovisuals address 
themselves to the remembrance of nation-building, rather than to nation- 
building itself. At the same time, however, this staging of memory con- 
tinues to be a selective one, in which certain visions of India, Indians, 
and Indianness are foregrounded, while others continue to be obscured. 

In an overwhelming majority of the DAVP’s ‘nationally relevant’ 
audiovisuals, the familiar ‘diversity-speak’ (Roy 1999a) of official na- 
tionalism interpellates India. The formal device most commonly used is 
one of a quick visual montage that cuts in shots of natural or topographical 
diversity (mountain, desert, ocean, plains) with shots of cultural folk di- 
versity (the Kathakali dancer, the Naga tribal with his distinctive headgear, 
the boatman on the Ganges singing a Bhatiali folk song). Such audio- 
visuals usually end with a caption affirming the natural-cultural diversity 
of India, such as 'Azaadi ke rang anek; Swatantrata ke rang anek’ (Free- 
dom has many colours; Independence has many colours). Religious di- 
versity is also on display in a series of audiovisuals produced to promote 
communal harmony, as people belonging to different religions are shown 
to visit different places of worship. While all these audiovisuals explicitly 
showcase diversity as the characteristic feature of India and Indianness, 
the theme of unity-as-concatenation, or the bringing together of these 

4 The Agriculture series and Civic sense series produced by the FDI are examples of 
this. 
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sub-national diversities is also an important one. In some of the audio- 
visuals, the emphasis on unity (and by extension, on the unifying agent 
or force) occurs in a subtle way through a final freeze-frame in which 
the individual pieces of the diversity-mosaic come together. In others, a 
caption or a voice-over does the work of reminding us that the ‘many 
colours’ that we bave just seen are all attributes of a singular Freedom or 
Independence. Finally, some of the audiovisual representations of di- 
versity also incorporate images of unity in the montage, juxtaposing the 
shots of natural and cultural differences with shots of the nation ‘working 
together’ under the guidance of the state, whether as marching soldiers, 
scientists in state laboratories, or children in rural government schools. 

The DAVP’s depiction of the diverse nation that has been unified in 
and through the activities of the transcendent and strong state-institution 
thus continues to reproduce the official nationalist understanding of 
Indianness that has prevailed over the past 50 years. Similar statements 
about ‘unity in diversity’ have also been made in the FDI documentaries. 
For the most part, they have conceptualised unity as a process in the 
making, by foregrounding the unifying activities of the state and urging 
citizen-nationals to participate in the act of building the nation. The 
DAVP's version of the ‘unity in diversity’ statement lacks this exhortative, 
action-oriented, and future-directed appeal to its audience. As I suggested 
earlier, it works instead as a ‘reminder notice’ about all that the state has 
already done for the sake of the nation and its unity. The future that the 
FDI documentaries promised in the 1950s, '60s, and ’70s has become 
the past of the DAVP audiovisuals. In the moving images of official 
nationalism in the 1990s, the activities of the state over the past 50 years 
have become the stuff of national memory. 


i 
Re-presentations 


‘Dear Netizen, The night of 15th August 1999 will be a memorable 
and magical moment—a timeless phenomenon when all the Indian 
musical maestros from the classical to the contemporary will rise 
together with 960 million Indians all over the world for the first time 
ever linked through every television channel, radio network and on 
the web in making this a historical moment—the ultimate Independ- 
ence Day in this century . . . . So at 8:00 p.m. to 8:10 p.m. 15th AUGUST 
1999, LOG ON FOR TEN MINUTES—STAND UP FOR INDIA. 
Will u be there?’ (http//www.neworleanscinema.com/guestbook.html) 
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Desh ka salaam (Salute to the Nation) was a multimedia presentation 
conceptualised by G. Bharat and Kanika Meyer Bharat of Bharatbala 
Productions, a film production company in Bombay that has been pro- 
ducing ‘patriotic’ audiovisuals since 1997. Released in the immediate 
aftermath of the Indo-Pakistani conflict in the Kargil sector of Kashmir 
in 1999, Desh ka salaam was dedicated to the ‘heroes’ and ‘martyrs’ of 
Kargil—the soldiers who had risked their lives in the name of the nation 
and its citizens. The presentation, which was simultaneously broadcast 
on the Internet and on all Indian television channels, consisted of a ‘soul- 
ful rendition of the Indian National Anthem as never before’ (http:// 
www.plexustech.net/news/release4.htm). Bharatbala Productions, along 
with its web technology provider Plexus Technologies, promised new 
visions of India and more importantly, new ways of being national. Cor- 
poreal presence in Indian territory was no longer required—with a single 
click of the mouse, people from *all over the world' could simultaneously 
enter the time-space of the Desh ka salaam presentation and salute the 
nation.!9 

Desh ka salaam begins with a shot of the Amar jawaan jyoti (Flame 
of the Eternal Soldier) in Delhi, thereby framing its message as a tribute 
or homage to past and present Indian soldiers. This is followed by an 
audiovisual presentation of two renditions of the Indian national anthem: 
one instrumental, the other vocal. The instrumental version brings to- 
gether nine prominent Indian musicians who are filmed against the stark 
and mountainous backdrop of the Ladakh district of Kashmir. Shots of 
the musicians dissolve into shots of Indian soldiers and of the Indian 
national tricolour flag. The perspective constantly shifts from a fore- 
grounding of human creativity and agency (the musicians) to a fore- 
grounding of natural, untrammelled splendour (the landscape). At times 
the musicians crowd into the foreground, at times they are distant specks 
at the base of lofty mountains. And in a characteristic visual technique 
that marks all Bharatbala audiovisuals, the use of dramatic low-angle 
shots and crane-shots enables the fluttering tricolour flag to tower over 
the musicians, the soldiers, the landscape, the frame itself. 

After a short fade-to-black, the vocal rendition of the national anthem 
commences. Twelve 'legendary' vocalists are filmed singing different 


I5 Sumathi Ramaswamy has made the insightful observation that this detexritorialised 
mode of nationalist address constitutes a ‘portable nationalism’ that is in sharp contrast 
to the more fixed or ‘landed’ nationalst imagination from an earlier historical moment, 
such as the one she discusses in ber contribution to this volume (personal communication, 
Apd] 2001). See also Ramswamy, this volume. 
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sequences of the anthem in medium-to-close shot. This part of the clip is 
entirely in black and white, except for the tricolour pendant that is worn 
by the first female singer, and the stylised graphic of the national flag 
that unfurls across the screen at the end of the presentation and fills the 
entire frame. Like the musicians in the instrumentalist rendition, the vocal- 
ists each bring their own distinctive creative styles to the performance of 
the national anthem. They are filmed singing their own lines in isolation, 
and are then shown to come together at the end, to sing the triumphant 
Jaya, Jaya, Jaya, Jaya he (Victory to Thee) refrain that concludes the 
national anthem. 

A few months later, this audiovisual was incorporated into Bharatbala's 
millennium gift to the nation: the multimedia presentation Jana Gana 
Mana 2000. Permanence rather than instantaneous and ephemeral 
experience was the selling point of this project, which included the launch 
of a website (http://janaganamana.satyamonline.com), and the production 
of a book, an audio CD and a multimedia CD-ROM that could be pur- 
chased online or in stores. While the initial Internet broadcast of Desh ka 
salaam had called for a time-bound experience of nationalism (you 
needed to log on between 8:00 and 8:10 p.m. IST on 15 August 1999), 
the CD-ROM promised to be a *must-have for every Indian who loves 
reliving the electric experience every time they hear our beloved Anthem’ 
(http://janaganamana.satyamonline.com/product.asp). In keeping with 
the mandate of enabling the ‘reliving [of] the electric experience’, the 
new website contains a clip of the audiovisual that can be accessed by 
anyone, anywhere, at any time, and over and over again. In addition, it 
provides links to information about the history and tbe lyrics of the na- 
tional anthem, alongside links to information on the making of the video 
and on distribution and sales information for products. In the atemporality 
of cyberspace, Tagore's making and Bharatbala's remaking—the anthem 
of 1911 and its millennial counterpart—are equivalently Rest just 
one click away from the home page. 

The national anthem of any country, like its flag, is an index of 
sovereign statehood; that which stands in for a state in the world of states. 
Its adoption requires the stamp of official, bureaucratic, constitutional 
authority —it is an expression of official nationalism. In this light, Bharat- 
bala's decision to re-ignite nationalist passions through the national an- 
them can be seen as an endorsement of official nationalism, a celebration 
of the nation through a celebration of the state. Indeed, Bharatbala’s na- 
tionalist credentials were lauded by the state on the occasion of the Jana 
Gana Mana 2000 launch, which took place on the 50th anniversery of 
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the Indian constitution (26 January 2000) —the day the nation celebrated 
the birth of its state. The event itself was staged in the national capital 
at the very heart of state power, the central hall of Parliament, and under 
the gaze of president Narayanan. Prime Minister Vajpayee posed for 
photographs with the producers, declaring their work to be ‘magnificent’ 
(hitp:www.plexustech.net/news/release4 html). The Department of Cul- 
ture provided financial assistance for the project, and the Ministry of 
Information and Broadcasting issued polite but firm requests for television 
coverage to all television channels. From this example at least, it seems 
that the ‘new’ nationalism of Bharatbala can harmoniously coexist with 
official nationalism—the forms, technologies, and even motivations may 
vary, but the JGM project appears to be a continuation of the state’s own 
story. ; 
The complicity between Bharatbala’s nationalist vision and that of 
the Indian state may have come of age with this particular multimedia 
production, but its origins can be traced to the Vande Mataram series, 
which coincided with the 50th anniversary of Indian independence in 
1997 and marked the entry of Bharatbala into the nascent pop patriotism 
market in India. The first project in this series was a music video by A.R. 
Rahman, which featured an ‘updated’ version of Bankim Chandra Chatto- 
padhya's Vande Mataram, a song that had been popularised by the na- 
tionalist movement in the colonial period. The song is renamed Ma Tujhe 
Salaam (Mother I Salute You), which is a colloquial Hindi translation of 
Bankim's Sanskrit title, and one that adopts a more intimate, domesticated 
and informal mode of address to the mother-nation.? The video was 
filmed in the deserts of Rajasthan. Panoramic shots of the vast expanses 
of the Thar desert are juxtaposed with shots of Rahman singing, dressed 
in spotless white; close-ups of tribally marked men and women with 
haunting expressions; moving shots of children running; and an enormous 
tricolour flag being hoisted by hordes of peasants and tribals, who look 
up in wonder and smile at their triumphant flag as the music fades away. 
The music video was broadcast on television channels throughout 
1997, along with 300 other short films of one minute duration produced 
by Bharatbala and sponsored by the makers of toothpaste, Colgate- 
Palmolive Inc. (appropriately entitled ‘A reason to smile’). These con- 
sisted of brief ‘talking head’ shots of different individuals, ranging from 
Nobel peace laureates such as Arafat, Gorbachev, Peres, and Mandela, 


5T am grateful to Kj Jain for pointing out thess implications of ‘intimate address’ 
(Email communication, April 2001). 
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to prominent Indian actors, performance artists, and sportspeople, and 
finally to *ordinary Indians' such as old freedom fighters, village women, 
tribal people, and young children. In this series, each person expresses 
what ‘freedom’, ‘peace’, ‘India’ or Vande Mataram means to them, and 
the spot ends with the person saying Vande Mataram as a graphic of the 
Indian tricolour unfuris to fill the screen?! 

In 1998 a sequel to the first video, Vande Mataram 2, was released, 
with Lata Mangeshkar performing her own rendition of the song. The 
video featured Lata (also in white) and a giant tricolour that soared high 
above the anonymous masses crouching at its base, but it did not locate 
itself in one particular site. As the song unfolds, the viewer embarks on 
a journey of discovering India's natural and human diversity. She is taken 
from mountain to seashore as she treads the time-worn nationalist path 
‘from Kashmir to Kanyakumari’, locating herself in the border-zones of 
the Indian geo-body in the effort to grasp the sheer magnitude of the 
land. She sees differently marked bodies of tribals, peasants, and children, 
who are as different from each other as they are from her. And like the 
previous video, all bodies, places, and times come together in the final 
moments of Vande Mataram 2 under—and as—the tricolour flag. The 
viewer is invited to enter a boundless terrain emptied of historical, lived 
presence, where bodies are but signs to read. The villager, the tribal, the 
Kashmiri, and the soldier in the videos are as unreal as the musician 
whose starched white clothes withstand sea spray and sandstorms. They 
are as surreal as the gigantic tricoloured flag of the state. 

The story of the making of the Vande Mataram series of its makers 
has been publicised as much as the actual series itself. In fact, I would 
argue that the narrative of G. Bharat's transformation from 'seller of 
toothpaste' to *marketer of the nation', and the signification of A.R. 
Rahman (tbe musical collaborator on the project) as the exemplary Indian 
are integral components of the new nationalist vision produced by 
Bharatbala. The emphasis placed on the technological novelty that marks 
Vande Mataram's production and dissemination is similarly not just a 
marketing or publicity-seeking strategy, but is part of the definition of 
nationhood that Bharatbala seeks to promote. The emphasis on techno- 
logical innovation; G. Bharat's self-transformation; and A.R. Rahman's 
impeccable nationalist credentials; the choice of Vande Mataram as the 

1 As part of the 50th anniversary initiative, Bharatbala also produced a Vande 


Mataram sudiocassette and CD (with a specially designed cover graphic of the Indian 
tricolour) with songs commissioned to reflect ‘the sprit of Indian nationalism’. 
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subject for a new nationalist initiative; and finally, the visual vocabulary 
of the Vande Mataram series together comprise the entirety of the ‘new’ 
nationalist vision. It is the combination of these elements that enables 
this new nationalist vision to legitimise Hindu nationalism—the current 
ideology of the state—by reframing its message in generic and familiar 
terms, as a Variant of the official nationalism of yore. 

In November 1997, shortly after the Vande Mataram series had been 
made available to the television-viewing public in India, an article by 
Lavina Melwani appeared in Little India, an Internet magazine produced 
in the US for the Indian diaspora. By way of introducing the series and 
its creators, the article begins with four apparently rhetorical questions: 


Would Yasser Arafat, Shimon Peres, Dalai Lama, Desmond Tutu, 
Nelson Mandela, and Mikhail Gorbachev all appear in a film made 
by a little-known Indian producer of advertising films? Could an old 
patriotic song from the 30s, almost forgotten by modem India, sud- 
denly become the rage on MTV and be shown simultaneously on 
every network from Star TV to Doordarshan to Zee TV? Could what 
started out as a Hindu chant in the British Raj be transformed by a 
Muslim singer-composer into a galvanizing wake-up call for modern 
India, and catch the imagination of an entire nation? Would Indians 
of all ages stop whatever they were doing to watch 300 films about 
patriotism and rush out to buy half a million cassettes of a non-filmi 
song in the first week of its release? (http://206.20.14.67/achal/archive/ 
Nov97/freedom.htm) 


“Highly unlikely’ is Melwani's immediate answer. The rest of the article 
goes on to marvel at the existence of the counter-factual. The questions 
serve to highlight commonplace assumptions about India, and the Vande 
Mataram series will shortly be shown to shatter them all. The selective 
choice of assumptions-worth-shattering points to the kinds of positive 
interventions that the Vande Mataram series is seen to make, and by ex- 
tension, to its limits and its silences. Hidden beneath these opening state- 
ments of disillusionment about what India is not, are glimpses of what 
India wants to be. 

The theme of international recognition is the most persistent one, 
explained in part by the fact that Melwani is writing with the interests of 
her diasporic audience in mind. However, her article draws upon 
interviews with G. Bharat and A.R. Rahman that have also appeared in 
Indian publications, and Vande Mataram’s role in enabling the emergence 
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of India as an international player is consistently lauded in these as well. 
As Bharat himself explains: 


[This] is a global statement from India to the world. We call ourselves 
the largest democracy in the world, we have given Mahatma Gandhi 
to the world, we have given the philosophy of ahimsa to the world. 
Lots of people talk about world peace—so I thought let’s talk about 
world peace in the land of ahimsa, and create a new sound from the 
subcontinent (http://206.20.14.67/achal/archive/Nov97/freedom htm). 


The willingness of Nobel peace laureates to participate in the Vande 
Mataram series is a sign of the success and the uniqueness of this ‘global 
statement’. In Bharat’s narrative, ‘it was all just so unique that everyone 
got excited. When we showed it to Dalai Lama [sic], he said what an 
idea!’ (ibid.). However, the ultimate effectiveness of the Vande Mataram 
series’ international appeal is not its uniqueness, but the way in which it 
lends itself to perfect translation: '[slince Vande Mataram means “sa- 
lutations to your motherland” in Sanskrit, Arafat could salute his country, 
and Gorbachev could salute his country; it’s really a global idea’ (ibid.). 
To read this comment closely is to realise that the quest for universal 
recognition often entails an erasure of the particular, and equally, that a 
performance of universal recognition—Arafat and Gorbachev saying 
Vande Mataram—does not make it ‘real’. These two aspects of India’s 
quest for international status—the erasure of the particular and the im- 
portance of performative gestures of international status—also mark the 
policy decisions taken by the Indian state in recent years, with the nuclear 
testing decision of May 1998 as the most obvious example. For the mo- 
ment, this serves as one more instance of the way in which Bharatbala 
and the Indian state dream of the same India. 

Melwani’s second frisson of incredulous excitement is occasioned by 
the way in which the Vande Mataram series forges cultural connections 
between the present and the past. Bharat modestly accounts for this in 
terms of the ‘latent nationalism’ that has always been present in Indian 
hearts and minds; his task has merely been one of articulation, encourage- 
ment, and the ‘repackaging’ of nationalism to fit contemporary times. 
As he explains to Melwani, he himself was ‘awakened’ by his father, a 
freedom-fighter: ““How long are you going to keep on selling Coca-Cola 
and Pepsi? Why can’t you do something for the country in your own 
field?” [the father] demanded to know of his son’ (ibid.). Bharat took 
this to heart, and soon disvcovered that ‘selling the country was not very 
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different from selling Coca-Cola' (ibid.). Elsewhere, Bharat elaborates 
on some of the strategies that he used to ‘sell the country’, such as the re- 
course to music, which has universal and national appeal; the involvement 
of ‘real people’ and children in the video to provide the viewer with 
points of identification; and the articulation of Indian nationalism as a 
‘global idea’ so that one can be ‘both Indian and some other thing at the 
same time’ (Kaviraj 1994: 18). 

Vande Mataram’s success in awakening nationalism is measured by 
Melwani in terms of sales volumes and viewership statistics (her third 
source of wonder), but Bharat cites different measures of success: '[w]e 
have covered so many unknown freedom fighters in this project that 
it's given a respect for elderly people, so it's helped a lot’ (http://www. 
users.cs.umn.edu/-subraman/rahman/articles/deccan.html). For Bharat, 
the project of repackaging nationalism to suit the India of the 1990s 
entails reminding people of the *ordinary things and the little things that 
are just so so Indian' (ibid.). From Bharat's description of success we 
may add that the intended outcome of these nationalist initiatives is also 
measured in ‘ordinary’ and ‘little’ terms—collective social and political 
action is not necessary, it is not even called for. The worship of the nation 
does not call into question the authority of the state. 

Thus far I have contended that Bharatbala’s ‘new’ nationalist vision 
shores up the presumptions of official nationalism. Its multimedia pro- 
ductions uphold state symbols such as the national flag and the national 
anthem, and enable the state’s quest for international stature by translating 
Indianness as a global idea. The familiar themes of sub-national natural 
and human diversity are emphasised, and nationalist fervour is channelled 
in non-political directions. The depoliticising impulse of Bharatbala's 
vision is particularly significant, since it reconciles the new India of Hindu 
nationalism and economic liberalisation with the official nationalism of 
Nehruvian India. 

The figure of A.R. Rahman is central to this reconciliation. Rahman 
is the exemplary Indian. He is a ‘music whiz-kid’ (ibid.) who can move 
effortlessly from discussions of Stravinsky and jazz to the differences 
between Punjabi pop and Hindustani classical music (he appreciates them 
all) (http://www.timesofindia.com/280100/28home7.htm). He has 
achieved internatidnal fame with his universalist music, yet he is modest 
and bumble and his desires remain nation-bound: ‘for me a small village 
in Kanyakumari is as important as New York or France’ (ibid.). He is the 
living embodiment of the secular ideal: a Hindu who converted to Islam, 
a devout Muslim who worships the nation with a Sanskrit hymn. He is 
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the fulfilled promise of national integration: a Tamil devotee of the Indian 
nation who patiently learned Hindi for a year before attempting to recite 
the nationalist litany. And most importantly, he is an artist, who views 
his work as an individual expression of creativity, far removed from the 
profane realm of petty politics. He is 'tired' of the endless communal 
controversy that always surrounds Vande Mataram.” He wants us all to 
move on, to ‘stop fighting like children over a chocolate’ (http://www. 
rediff.com/chat/rahmchat.html). 

The location of Rahman in a transcendent space outside the political 
reproduces a long-standing trope of official nationalism in postcolonial 
India. The discursive demarcation of a sublime zone of 'antipolitics' ' 
from the messy, petty, profane politics of everyday life (Hansen 1999) 
had produced the Nehruvian developmentalist state as the transcendent 
‘healer’ of the nation; the authoritative entity that alone could undertake 
the ‘work of healing . . . build[ing] and creat[ing]' independent India 
(Nehru 1947). Fifty years later, a similar flight to a safe space ‘outside 
politics’ seems to offer a Hindu nationalist state with an open disdain for 
Nehruvian India a chance to legitimise itself in familiar terms. However, 
in contemporary Hindu nationalist India, the antipolitical is no longer 
just a discursive trope. It is fast becoming a political device used to 
streamline the present into a monolithic vision of sameness. One wonders 
what the cost will be if we stop ‘fighting like children over a chocolate’, 
if the irreducible and ceaseless antagonisms of democracy are silenced. 


IV 
Conclusion 


What does ‘seeing like the state’ entail? Do non-state actors see India 
differently? This essay has examined the production and deployment of 
visual representations of Indianness by the postcolonial Indian state and 
by non-state actors with a view to answering such questions. Through a 
discussion of the documentary films produced by the Films Division of 
India and of the andiovisual fillers and shorts produced by the Department 
of Audio-Visual Publicity, I have argued that these ‘moving pictures’ of 
Indianness work to constitute a ‘state effect’ (Mitchell 1991)—that visions 


of the state are produced in and through visual representations of the 


2 Here Rahman 1s reacting to the public protests that erupted in response to a decision 
taken by the government of Uttar Pradesh state in 1999 that mado it compulsory for 
school children to sing Vande Mataram every morning. Vande Mataram's Hindu 
nationalist imagery was the specific target of the protest. 
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nation. In this first sense of ‘seeing like the state’, then, what is seen is 
the state itself —whether in terms of what it will do for the nation or 
what it has done already; whether in the futurist temporalities that mark 
the FDI's vision or in the DAVP's remembrance of things past. The state 
emerges as the central protagonist in these cinematic narratives of Indian- 
ness—as the unifier and facilitator of the culturally diverse nation; as 
the undertaker of Big Development Projects; as the kindly guide exhorting 
the citizen-subject to become appropriately modern; as the narrator of a 
singular narrative of Indian history. 

Second, to see like the state is also to see the state as viewer—it is to 
recognise the distinctive authorial flourish of the state's signature. FDI, 
and DAVP re-presentations of Indianness are marked by the formative 
traces of both the colonial and the Nehruvian will-to-vision, where what 
we see directs us to the gaze of the omniscient viewer, to the transcendent, 
statist eye in the panopticon. In contrast to Foucauldian discussions of 
the invisibility and interiority of panoptic-disciplinary power in Western 
societies, in postcolonial India it is the ‘hypervisibility of the apparatus 
of power and its operations on the social body’ that is the most distinctive 
feature (Anagnost 1997). In discussing what ‘seeing like the state’ entails 
in the Indian context, Anagnost’s rich discussion of the operation of power 
in the Chinese socialist state comes to mind: ‘the tower at the centre is 
not entirely a darkened space inhabited by an invisible gaze by an illumin- 
ated stage from which the party calls, “Look at me! I make myself visible 
to you. Your return gaze completes me and realises my power” (ibid.). 
Both form and content come together to render visible the state’s gaze. 
The documentary form with its ‘voice-of-god’ narrative devices and its 
totalising montage, the clumsily edited DAVP shorts that stand in stark 
contrast to the slickly produced patriotic music videos made by non- 
state actors, all serve as ‘reminder notices’ that it is the state that re- 
presents these images. From this perspective, to see like the state is to 
partake of a ‘disenchanted vision’ of the nation (Ramaswamy, this 
volume; Taylor, this volume), and to thereby recognise that the state is 
doing the seeing. In contrast, the moving pictures of Indianness produced 
by non-state actors engage with affective registers. The images in the 
Bharatbala videos are not just aesthetically more pleasing and techno- 
logically more sophisticated, but are more emotion-laden. They mix 
intimacy with awe—the intimate address of Ma Tujhe Salaam in com- 
bination with the giant sign of the tricolour flag and other Riefenstahlian 
images of monumental state power. 
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In the moving pictures made by Bharatbala Productions, the state is 
no longer explicitly shown and told—it exists as a sign, finding symbolic 
expression in the form of icons, musical riffs, and particular combinations 
of colours. However, such instances of formal divergence do not translate 
into substantive differences in content. Bharatbala continues to see like 
the state—India is represented through montages of 'natural' cultural 
and geographic diversity, the rural heartland continues to fill the screen, 
and galloping horsemen defending the nation's frontiers update the 
familiar rhetoric of ‘national security’ for a nuclear, post-Kargil India. 
The adoption of different modes of nationalist story-telling in the ‘new 
India' of the 1990s does not necessarily lead to the telling of different 
Indian stories; the producers of these ‘patriotic videos’ do not subvert or 
supplant the official nationalist understanding of Indianness. This conclu- 
sion invites us to interrogate the assumption about the mutually exclusive 
and contradictory imaginaries that are produced by agents of globalisation 
and agents of nationalism, and to recognise that the production of an 
Indian brand of multinationalism can also entail an accommodative 
engagement with the national state. It also urges us to rethink the appar- 
ently apolitical project of branding or marketing India, and to realise 
that each envisioning of the nation—whether by the state or by non- 
state actors—is an act of simultaneous illumination and obscuring. 
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Hindutva intervisuality: 
Videos and the politics 
of representation 


Christiane Brosius 


This article analyses the ways in which new audiovisual technologies may organise and 
challenge patterns of seeing for purposes of political mobilisation and ideological 
indoctrination. The context is that of the Hindu Right, with particular reference to the 
Ayodhya controversy. Focusing on God manifests Himself, a video produced by Jain 
- Studios in New Delhi (1989/1990), the complex question of representation is discussed 
with reference to two key principles that inform the audiovisual rhetoric of Hindu 
nationalism. First, the video demonstrates that the Hindutva politics of representation 
Is based on the technique of 'intervisuality', whereby meaning emerges from the dynamic 
interplay of aesthetic and symbolic spaces and social practices Second, Hindutva 
rhetoric relies on the use of ‘wish-images’, through which imaginary ‘think-spaces’ are 
opened that enable its ideologues to generate ideas of a crins-ridden imagined community 
of Hindu nationals against the backdrop of a Golden Age and a utopian future. This 
includes the stereotypical fixation of the ‘Muslim Other’ The article investigates the 
role of popular culture and religio-political practices as well as stylistic aspects of 
docu-drama, montage and special affects 


I 
Introduction 


The introductory scene of the video God manifests Himself (hereafter, 
GmH),' produced in 1989/90 by Jain Studios, New Delhi, opens with a 
speech by J.K. Jain, the owner of the studios, who appears on screen 
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against the backdrop of a white temple. It is a model of the proposed 
Ram temple to be ‘rebuilt’ at the site of the Babri mosque in Ayodhya in 
order, according to spokespeople of the Hindu Right, to honour Lord 
Ram's birth. The site is particularly well-known to us because of the 
mosque's demolition by supporters of the Hindutva movement on 6 De- 
cember 1992, and because of the subsequent riots between Hindus and 
Muslims throughout the Indian subcontinent. At the beginning of the 
video, J.K. Jain addresses the viewers as follows: 


In the work of God, in the work of building the nation and recon- 
structing the social fabric, Jain Studios and all our workers keep doing 
this work—may your co-operation and blessings be with us. This is 
our prayer to Lord Ram. Jai Shri Ram [Victory to Lord Ram]! 


Then follows a montage of various calendar prints of Lord Ram, referred 
to as keeper of supreme authority. Different close-up stills of Ram's face 
now appear before our eyes (Figure 1), dissolving into one another, the 
flow of images interrupted only by animated footage of the model of the 
proposed temple, the sun, or the cosmos. This montage is accompanied 
by the chanting of Sanskrit verses: ‘Ram is the eternal Lord, Ram is the 
greatest worship, truth and sacrifice', and so on. 





ET 2 





Figure 1: Ram poster, still from God manifests Himself, Jain Studios 1989-90. 
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The centrality of Ram posters in the montage indexes Hindutva's visual 
stylisation of the god-king as the ideal national man (rashtra purush), an 
idol to be worshipped by all Indians alike, regardless of their personal 
religious beliefs. It also indicates that ideologues of Hindutva nationalism 
claim the power to define what is essentially Indian—the ‘Hindu way of 
life' —on behalf of the majority of Indians, the Hindus. J.K. Jain’s state- 
ment reflects that one means of promoting this ‘way of life’ is to produce 
audiovisual narratives that create or enhance deshbhakti (‘national de- 
votion’) in their viewers and potential supporters, constructed as workers 
united in their commitment to the ‘welfare of the nation’.? 

J.K. Jain, a medical doctor and senior member of the Bharatiya Janata 
Party (Party of the Indian People, BJP"), had set up Jain Studios in 1985 
with the support of senior party members. In its early years, the Studio 
produced medical, developmental and business programmes, but sub- 
sequently it increasingly catered to individuals and organisations that 
align themselves with Hindutva nationalism. Jain Studios’ career in the 
making of political videos dates from the particular moment when the 
BJP decided to spearhead the Ayodhya controversy (started primarily as 
a religious campaign in 1983), to push it on to the political stage and into 
public consciousness in a dramatic and violent way. The Ayodhya con- 
troversy worked as an imaginary ‘think-space’, as well as a space for 
political performance and physical agitation, in which the public debate 
on nationality could be crystallised and categories of citizenship, political 
governance and participation re-defined. The dispute over the purported 
illegitimacy of the Babri Mosque enabled a whole range of social and 
politico-religious organisations allied with the Sangh Parivar to tem- 
porarily unite to challenge the authority of the secular government in 
power. The aim, according to the BJP’s White paper on Ayodhya, was to 
counter the ‘erosion of our national identity and national consciousness 
... 88 corrective to this denationalised politics’ (BJP 1993: 12-13). 

In this context, this article analyses the ways in which new visual tech- 
nologies may organise and challenge patterns of seeing for purposes of 


? How successful the mobilisation effort has actually been will not be discussed 
here. The focus 1s rather on the various producers’ efforts to create in the imagined 
viewers a feeling of unity and a desire for political transformation. 

> The BJP is tbe political branch of various organisations supporting Hindutva ideol- 
ogy in an alliance termed Sangh Parrvar (lit Family Association), spearheaded by the 
Rashtriya Swayamsevak Sangh, or Association of National Volunteers (hereefter RSS). 
See Hansen and Jaffrelot 1998; Jaffrelot 1996; Ludden 1996; Malik and Singh 1994; 
and Pandey 1993. 
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political mobilisation and ideological indoctrination. I argue that GmH 
enables us to pose crucial questions on the relationship between 
(audio)visual and political representation. Political representation is the 
act of 'speaking for' a community. It is in such processes of political 
representation, including the elaboration of strategies of inclusion (partici- 
pation via citizenship) and exclusion (denial of rights), that communities 
are constituted and mobilised. (Audio)visual representation, broadly 
speaking, is linked to iconography, pedagogic narrative, and performa- 
tivity or staging. Images and media technologies enable political agents 
to negotiate and create ideas of community and thus become instruments 
of political representation in processes of nation-building that began much 
before the consciousness that emerged in the 1980s with a new audio- 
visual mediascape, and with the consequent development of new kinds 
of 'public speech' (see Das 1995: 184). 


About the video 


GmH offers a historical chronology of the Ramjanmabhoomi (Ram's 
birthplace) campaign (‘Part 1") and footage documenting the Ram Shila 
Pooja (worship of Ram's sacred bricks) in Ayodhya in October/November 
1989 (‘Part 2”). The Pooja was the cathartic completion of a campaign 
during which thousands of bricks were collected from Hindu communities 
in India, consecrated by priests aligned to the VHP, and assembled in 
Ayodhya for the purpose of (re)building Ram’s temple. Visually, the 
bricks stand in for the alleged vox populi (see also Jaffrelot 1996: 373, 
385-87). Part 1 recounts the ‘illegitimate occupation’ and ‘desecration’ 
of the sacred site in Ayodhya by the Babri Mosque, and speaks of the 
centuries of humiliation of the Hindu people. It goes on to urge the need 
to protect and restore the lost glory of Hindu rashtra (the nation of the 
Hindus), partly by means of diplomacy but primarily through battle. 
The voice-over cajoles the Hindu people, the ‘dormant national mind’ 
(BJP 1993: 13), to ‘awaken’ and continue the task of ‘liberating’ not just 
Ram but the recent past and the present in which the citizenry allegedly 
lives in a state of crisis. This crisis, it is suggested, can only be resolved 
through national devotion (deshbhakti). 

With a video like GmH, the Sangh Parivar can extend its traditional 
modes of personal grassroots-networks and face-to-face communication. 
For the BJP in particular, Jain Studios was a tool that enabled address to 
potential voters on a much larger and more anonymous scale than was 
ever before possible. The dissemination of GmH through ‘VOW’, Videos- 
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on-wheels’ (Jain Studios’ fleet of mobile video vans that catered both to 
rural and urban vote-groups), permitted the BJP as opposition party to 
circumvent the monopoly of Doordarshan (DD), the state television 
network. GmH was part of various publicly staged spectacles orchestrated 
by the BJP, Rashtriya Swayamsevak Sangh (RSS) and VHP to appeal to 
audiences nation-wide. GmH’s iconography and Jain’s use of the video 
attest that Hindutva has successfully appropriated elements from both 
the profane and sacred spheres of social practice: from pilgrimages, 
festivals, public holidays, election campaigns, rallies and demonstrations. 
GmH circulated widely among RSS grassroots networks and other 
organisations of the Sangh Parivar and was shown at private and semi- 
private video shows in local neighbourhoods. The number of ‘travelling’ 
copies is unknown even to Dr J.K. Jain. Moreover, during the Ayodhya 
campaign, several other Jain Studios videos were produced for mobil- 
isation purposes, most of them carrying footage from GmH.‘ Production 
costs ran on a low budget. A short time-span of post-production (approx. 
one week) ensured fast distribution among the networks of BJP offices, 
RSS cadres and allied organisations (ranging from free of cost to Rs 100 
per tape). At least three consultants were delegated from the VHP and 
RSS Delhi offices to supervise research and control the development of 
the script for GmH. Before its ‘public release’ at a meeting of about 
2000 RSS workers at the organisation's headquarters in Nagpur (Central 
India), Dr J.K. Jain presented the video to a select group of BJP, VHP 
and RSS leaders for their approval. The video has since become a proto- 
type of audiovisual Hindutva rhetoric. 


Il 
Going popular: Routes and journeys 
to Hindutva’s pantheon 


You see, when you have a pen, you have the power to reconstruct the 
language. In audiovisual media, you have a selected use of such visuals 


* God manifests Honself was followed by ‘From Sagar to Saryu' (Sagar se Saryw tak, 
1990, 50 min., Hindi); "We can give up our lives but we can’t break our vow’ (Pran jaye 
par vachan na jaye, 1990, 55 mm., Hindi); “The Truth shall not be touched’ (Saach ko 
anch na pyareh, 1992, 60 min, Hindi); and ‘Ayodhya 6 December 1992. What happened? 
Who did 1t? Why was it done?’ (Ayodhya 6 December 1992. Kya Hua? Kisne Krya? Kyo 
Kiya’, 1992/93, 59 min, Hindi). All videos were shot on low resolution quality recording 
material (low bend, later transferred on to Betacam and VHS format for distribution). 
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which depict that event or idea (Dr J.K. Jain, personal conversation, 
December 1996). 


Tn tracing the lineage of some key visuals of national devotion presented 
in GmH, I assume (1) that images, like people, have a biography and de- 
velop in specific socio-cultural contexts; and (2) that (audio)visual milieus 
constantly overlap and inform each other. For example, the religious 
and philosophical origins of an icon like Ram oscillate through various 
visual and symbolic spaces, changing their meaning over time and 
according to the context. This 'intervisuality'? or ‘interocularity’ (see 
‘Introduction’, this volume) belps Hindutva ideologues in the difficult 
task of generating a distinctive nationalist fervour. Thus Vijay Bhatt, a 
VHP consultant who helped script GmH, told me: "To make a nationalist 
is difficult. But it's easy to make a man religious. Because it's in our 
blood. In Indians' blood' (personal conversation, April 1997). 'This bio- 
* logical metaphor naturalises the association of nationality with religious 
devotion. It reflects the assumption that the VHP is the exclusive repre- 
sentative of Hindus in all religious matters. Equally, disregarding the 
complexity of those images and narratives as shared ingredients of 
popular culture, they are stamped as the ‘exclusive property’ of Hindutva. 
Framed this way, they are expected to be ‘read’ and understood instantly, 
as J.K. Jain’s comment suggests with, respect to the ‘direct impact’ of 
video. 

Earlier, I have referred to shots of Lord Ram that follow the opening 
scene of GmH (Figure 1). According to Rahul Thapar, the editor and 
cameraman of the video,‘ the Ram posters used in the video were bought 
at S.S. Brijbasi & Sons, one of the oldest and most established publishers 
and distributors of calendar art in Old Delhi. Video scriptwriter and 
narrator Ramesh Kumar elaborates on the reason why the posters were 
chosen: 


Suppose, somebody has got this poster in his house, somebody has 
that poster and they will see one of the posters [in the video], then 


5 [n this dynamme concept, the idea of ‘image journeys' comes to play a vital role in 
the production of meaning. The idea can be traced back to German cultural histonan 
Aby Warburg m the early 20th century (Gombrich 1986) 

é Thapar took up work at Jain Studios in 1985 as cameraman for medical films, for 
example, videos on population growth. Earher, he studied painting and photography at 
the Faculty of Fine Arts, M S. University of Baroda (Gujarat). Today, be is assistant 


f cameraman in Filmcity, Bombay. 
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they will identify with them . . . . And these posters are really very 
good-looking! 


Via calendar print, the many routes of the video images of Ram can be 
traced to a Hindu ritual context in which they serve to establish an intimate 
relationship between viewer and viewed (darshan) (see Inglis 1995; Jain 
1995, 1997; Pinney 1992, 1997; Smith 1995). Similar images may be 
found on the walls of almost every Hindu home as well as in public 
places such as offices and shops (Jain, this volume). They contribute to 
the potential democratisation of religious practices and the oscillation 
between sacred and profane spheres, making it increasingly difficult to 
distinguish between the two (Pinney 1997). Such posters convey the 
tangibility of hand-tinted photo-studio portraits, especially memorial 
photographs. And like those studio-photographs, the tender face of Ram, 
too, addresses us with an aura of dense hyper-reality: we can almost 
touch it as it transcends the plain surface of the printed paper, or even 
the television screen.  - 


Techno-visions of devotional work 


As noted, GmH tapped into the rich field of cultural production by appro- 
priating and quasi-‘monopolising’ calendar prints. However, the video 
also fuses visual and political representation into a Hindutva intervisual- 
ity by consciously banking upon the great success of the tele-novella 
Ramayan (dir. Ramanand Sagar).’ Broadcast on DD in 1987, the serial 
was part of a complex process of diversification and ‘democratisation’ 


of the Indian mediascape. 

In many ways, the Ramayan paved the ground for the adohi 
and aural presentation of GmH. The serial had already experimented 
with the creation of devotional moods (bhava) tbrough special effects 
(montage, trick photography, sound effects). There is strong visual refer- 
ence to religious calendar art and what I call ‘darshan-iconography’, 
that is, an emphasis on the depiction of compassionate relationships be- 
tween the televised Gods and their devotees by means of close-ups of 
faces and eyes (see Mankekar 1999: 191-94, 199—204; also Taylor, this 


7 On the diverse debates regarding the potential effects of the Ramayan serial, 
seo Dalmis-Lhderitz 1991; Lutgendorf 1990; Malinar 1995; Pollock 1993; Thapar-1990 
On the commodification of religious practico and narratives through Hindutva ideology 
and state television, particularly the Ramayan, see Mankekar 1999: 165—223, Rajagopal 
1994. 1664. 
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volume). Equally important, the sweeping popularity of the Ramayan 
had provoked a shift in governmental media politics of self-representation 
to its citizens. Under Rajiv Gandhi’s reign in the 1980s, state television 
overcame its general reluctance to deliver to the people what its repre- 
sentatives perceived as ‘vulgar trash’ or ‘escapist kitsch’.* DD’s reluctance 
to embrace popular culture was further reduced when the Ramayan proved 
to be a great financial success, as well as a channel for Rajiv Gandhi’s 
increasing commodification and appropriation of Hindu thought and prac- 

tice into politics, presented as a means of ‘national integration’. As the 
Ramayan serial gained the status of a national cult, with Lord Ram trans- 
forming into a ‘real national hero’, it further contributed to what Arjun 
Appadurai and Carol Breckenridge term ‘nationalist realism’ (1995: 9). 

In a comparable manner, GmH displays Ram's televisual authority in 
such a way that personal worship is smoothly transferred to the level of 
political mobilisation. While Ram is positioned within a mobilising 
narrative of revolutionary and bitter warfare, the viewer is recast in the 
sacred role of a devout but stern warrior or ‘worker’ for Ram’s divine 
nation. 

In its use of god posters, and in drawing upon the now-familiar images 
of the Ramayan, GmH consciously invokes practices of bhakti devotion. 
Focused on the deity’s eyes, the shots reflect the reciprocal flow of ocular 
energies, recreating the devotee’s reverence as well as the god’s bles- 
sings as a highly corporeal vision (see also Taylor, this volume). Further- 
more, the posters shown in GH are accompanied by verses chanted in 
the style of devotional hymns (bhajan), suggesting the utopian idea of 
participation in a casteless and classless society of devotees. The notion 
of personal and spiritual salvation embodied in bhakti is thus conjoined 
with that of the collective salvation of the national community, an ideal- 
ised sacred brotherhood that transcends social and ritual boundaries. 
Additionally, new nationalist verses mark the videos’ conscious blurring 


* On the notion of ‘kitsch’, see Pinney (this volume) Britta Ohm proposes that, in 
response to film-based televisual products hke the Ramayan, ‘viewers began to think of 
DD as “becoming more realisuc now” (Ohm 1999: 77). This observation accords with 
claims made by scholars such as W J.T. Mitchell that we need to acknowledge culturally 
specific ways of seeing as well as notions of ‘reality’ and ‘fiction’. Mitchell states that 
vision 1s a product of experience and acculturation: ‘what we are matching against 
Pictorial representations is not any sort of naked reality but a world already clothed in 
our system of representation’ (Mitchell 1986: 38; see also Pinney 1999) 

* Several Hindutva ideologues have contributed to the allegory of deshbhakti and 
classless society by linking it to the ideas of socio-political transformation, and selfless 
sacrifice and martyrdom (see Golwalkar 1996; Savarkar 1989; or Upadhyaya 1992). 
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of the religious and political landscapes to shape a 'new citizen', the 
deshbhakta, committed to *work for the nation'. The voice-over com- 
mentary from GmH suggests collective empowerment and emotional 
attachment to the disputed site: 


Ramis able to do everything with his work. But by asking us to do his 
work he is doing a great favour to us. He does not need us but he does 
us a great favour by letting us do his work. This task which is given to 
us by Lord Ram, we are determined to complete this task! And Ram's 
temple will be built at his birthplacel 


Metaphorically speaking, the nation-temple is to be realised not only by 
reconstructing Ram's birthplace at the disputed site of the Babri mosque, 
but also inside every citizen's heart. The ideal national devotee in this 
regard is allegorised in the figure of Hanuman bending down before, or 
embracing, Lord Ram. But Hanuman is also known as leader of the 
monkey army that helped Ram to reclaim his wife and kingdom through 
battle.'? The imagery of Hanuman and his army enabled Hindutva ideo- 
logues to project an imagined sacred community of selfless warriors 
filled with confidence and a sense of destination. The concluding song 
in GmH reflects the mood of battle quite clearly: 


The demand of the time is: keep awake and keep awakening. And 
keep on until the boat of the nation has crossed the storm . . . . We fear 
neither thunder nor lightning .. . . We accept the challenge and we 
throw the challenge back. 


The song is accompanied by silhouettes of figures with raised swords, 
but this is followed by a montage of a popular Ram poster supplemented 
by shots of people bathing in the sacred river Saryu in Ayodhya against 
a golden sunrise. 

The appeal to unite in the armed ‘work for the nation’ is paired with 
the negotiation of who or what was to be the source of the anti-Hindu 
threat—that is, in the case of the Ayodhya controversy, the secular state 
and the Muslims. The critique of the current state finds reflection in 
GmH in footage taken from a speech by the VHP populist, Sadhvi 
Rithambara. She presents an aggressive concept of deshbhakti: 


© Such multiple meanings prove useful for appropriation into Hindutya's ambiguous 
rhetoric, as I illustrate below when discussing Benjamin's notion of tho ‘wish-image’. 
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We have to tell Rajiv Gandhi, you're a traitor against Ram. And the 
people of India will not let such a man stay on the soil of India. Only 
the lovers of Ram will be at the seat of power. In the matter of the 
Ram birthplace, Hindus will not compromise with the government.!! 


GmH displays the Hindu past as a mythical Golden Age, catastrophically 
disrupted first by the Muslim invasions, then by colonialism, and finally 
by the installation of a postcolonial secular nation-state. As a result of 
these disruptions, the Hindus appear as a people bound not only by faith 
but also by fate—a victimised and bomeless *moral community'. In this 
vision, the secular state is projected as a prison from which the people 
have to be liberated, while the nation is recast as a ‘temple’ and an object 
of supreme devotion. GmH narrates a Sangh Parivar version of the history 
of the Hindu people as a series of ‘holy’ battles against aggressive Muslim 
invaders to protect a ‘threatened Indian culture’ and “Hindu sentiment’. 
The unspoken promise is that the supporters of the Ayodhya campaign 
could henceforth participate in the political power claimed by the BJP. 
Here, however, I wish to address another aspect of nationalist devotion: 
the interlinkage between Hindutva intervisuality and darshan- 
iconography. 


Creating hierarchies of vision 


In incorporating popular images into the narrative discourse of nationalist 
devotion, Hindutva intervisuality relies heavily on the combination of 
text and images. In this interdependency, a calendar image of Ram may 
be combined with a song in praise of the God-king’s glory, or with a 
voice-over comment suggesting the ongoing humiliation of ‘Hindu senti- 
ment’ implied in the very existence of the Babri Mosque. Drawings of 
the many battles conducted by Hindus to ‘liberate’ the Ramjanmabhoomi 
site may accompany war chanting or voice-over tributes to the bravery 
and martyrdom of Hindu kings. In addition to the authority of the voice- 
over commentary (‘god’s voice’), persuasion is also attempted through 
a conscious play with iconographies of, and verbal references to, divine 
vision, as in a key line from a video song: ‘Blessed is he who has seen 
the child form of the keeper of the world’. 

The iconography of ‘the people’ as devotees is manifested in numerous 
stills of Hindu pilgrims chanting as they circumambulate a sacred 


! On Rajiv Gandhi’s ‘Ram politics’, sco notes 18 and 20. 
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monument or, seated in a circle, recite sacred verses with their eyes closed. 
Similarly, a close-up from a popular print of Lord Ram, his eyes displayed 
between other images for a split second, presents him watching over his 
devotees as they perform their duties, and in turn blessing them with his 
compassionate gaze. In this respect, GmH reflects modern media tech- 
nology's capacity to render devotion in terms of the culturally specific 
concept of sacred vision, or darshan (see T&ylor, this volume). Part 2 of 
GmH, documenting the Ram Shila Pooja itself, carries several scenes in 
which the camera swings between speeches of political and religious 
leaders and a seated, enchanted crowd, a disciplined community of 
viewers-as-devotees. 

Itis in this context that I would like to reiterate Sophie Hawkins' appeal 
to rethink the concept of darshan. So far, this corporeal experience has 
been restricted to a devotional context, 'seeing and being seen by the 
god/dess' (Eck 1985; Gell 1998), but Hawkins suggests that: ‘Rather 
than understanding darshan to be an end in itself . . . it becomes merely 
one aspect in a repertoire of devotional aspirations that seek union with 
God' (Hawkins 1999: 150). Particularly in the political context, the re- 
striction of darshan to the sphere of religious thought and practice masks 
its actual ideological potential. Discussing the visualisation of devotion 
on the Internet, Hawkins defines darshan not only as a sacred way of 
seeing, but as a means of creating worldly knowledge and power. Her 
concept of darshan as such a technique may be usefully linked to 
Foucault's work on panopticism (see Evans and Hall 1999: 61—71) in 
which vision is perceived as a tool of social discipline and order. 

Likewise, darshan iconography can be related to what Michael Taussig 
calls ‘controlled mimesis’, that is, a process through which social agents 
appropriate and alter a familiar object or practice for their own political 
ends, combining familiarity and innovation. According to Taussig, this 
kind of mimesis can be employed as an ‘essential component of social- 
ization and discipline’ (Taussig 1993: 219). In our case, for exámple, 
Ram portraits used for religious poojas (act of worship) transgress the 
bounds of worship and become guardians of a ‘new devotional cult’ of 
Hindutva nationality. The video turns Ram into a catalyst of domiriance 
and control, of ‘techno-surveillance’. Yet, unlike the democracy of the 
many posters deployed in the video, the display of Ram does not suggest 
a people's forum but rather the royal darbar (court) of the authoritarian 
monarch. In this process, devotees of Ram are metamorphosed into 
devotees of the Hindutva pantheon. 
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IH 
Tickling and teaching with images of nationality 


Rather than de-sacralising an object, as is often assumed in the context 
of mass reproduction, new audiovisual technologies may well affirm, 
and even increase, the gazing subject's perception of an invisible, over- 
whelming and intimate presence in the images and their display as 
meaningful items. This may be one of audiovisual technology’s ‘magical’ 
aspects in the age of rationality: it creates familiar visual and narrative 
‘comfort zones’ for the viewer to dwell in. Again, calendar prints play a 
crucial role here. Once firmly established as icons of nationality in the 
linear flow of the video narrative, they appear to have always been part 
of this brightly-coloured, moving picture-book of the supposed ancient 
nation-state of the Hindu people. Through these appropriations of well- 
known sacred icons, national identity can be presented as both an essential 
and a ‘natural’ given. 

The camerawork in GmH underlines the script’s claim to represent 
‘truth’, suggesting that what is presented by the camera-eye and editing 
actually ‘took place’. In his essay, ‘The work of art in the age of mech- 
anical reproduction' (1936), Walter Benjamin elaborates on this pheno- 
menon of ‘techno-realism’ in film, identifying the work of the cameraman 
with that of the surgeon who penetrates deeply into the ‘patient’s body’ 
by constructing an artificial but sensual web of reality. This way, an al- 
most personal relationship can be established between viewer and viewed 
that is seemingly unaware of the mediating and manipulating elements 
of the camera’s perspective and editing techniques. With the analogy of 
cameraman and surgeon, Benjamin proposes that the ‘representation of 
reality by film . . . offers, precisely because of the thoroughgoing per- 
meation of reality with mechanical equipment, an aspect of reality which 
is free of all equipment’ (1973: 227). The actual constructedness of the 
video can be sidelined in favour of a virtual realism and performance 
that evolves ‘invisibly’. Despite, or possibly even because of its partly 
amateurish and montaged make-up and its rootedness in popular culture, 
GmH appeals by going ‘under the skin’ of the viewer. This way, it helps 
to shape reality as ‘second nature’ without creaking stages and falling 
curtains. 

The notion of deshbhakti reflects the creation of national agency in 
Benjamin’s sense of seamless ‘reality’. The world becomes a platform 
for human action on which references are made to religion, history and 
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mythology as large storehouses for imaginary staging and mobilisation 
strategies. Though the citizenry is appealed to as a self-empowered, able 
body of devotees, this definition is based on the creation of an axis along 
which the people, under the guidance of Hindutva leaders, are made to 
transgress from amnesia to awakening. GmH works as a guided tour 
through a panoramic exhibition of virtual collective memory. The images 
and narratives presented are part of an overall curatorial attitude, evolving 
from a reservoir of assembled items or commodity fetishes which suggest 
that a primordial identity is 'slipping away', and that Hinduness or 
‘authentic’ Indianness is misrepresented or not recognised by the present 
secular government. The panoramic display of Hindutva Indianness 
distinguishes ‘self’ and ‘other’ on the basis of fetishised religion, popular 
culture and politics, all fused into one grand idea of nationality affirmed 
by a sacred brotherhood. Collecting everything that may carry the stamp 
‘fit for nationalism’, the Sangh Parivar includes in its eclectic pantheon 
not only Lord Ram, but freedom fighters, national and regional leaders, 
ancient kings, deceased anarchists, and socialists like Bhagat Singh and 
Chandrashekar Azad. Mother India anthropomorphises the nation into 
an object of devotion (see Pinney, Ramaswamy, this volume), vested 
with a biography and a body through which she can be attributed an 
origin and destiny, readymade for reverence by the citizenry under the 
stern guidance of Hindutva leaders. 

Fetishisation requires that the object is placed in a particular per- 
formative context in which it acquires a ‘sacred’ character; the function 
of a projection-screen. The importance of staging an audiovisual spectacle 
in order to create a responsive audience is pinpointed by Prem Sagar, 
son of Ramayan producer Ramanand Sagar. He explains that: 


[Neither should] technique . . . overpower narration, nor should tech- 
nique . . . overpower intellect . . . . It is to tickle the intellect, to tickle 
the heart, to tickle the five senses technically (personal conversation, 
Febrüary 1998). 


The Ramayan aside, I argue that Sagar's sensual concept of ‘tickling’ is 
an important ingredient in the presentation of Hindutva icons. "Tickling' 
is a way of sensually enchanting or alerting the audience to its own tactile 
receptiveness. “Tickling the heart’, or the intellect, refers to the ability of 
video to reveal to the viewer something surprisingly new, and yet so 
familiar and ‘natural’ that the senses can relate intuitively with the object 
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displayed through what Benjamin has termed ‘profane illumination’.” 
‘Tickling’ also reflects what Taussig, using Benjamin’s ideas for his 
discussion of colonial mimicry, refers to as ‘sympathetic magic’, that is, 
‘the magic of contact, and that of imitation’ (Taussig 1993: 21). For 
Taussig, ‘sympathetic magic’ is a central element of subjectivity and 
identity constitution, rooted in corporeal vision (see Jain, Pinney, this 
volume). 

How can ‘tickling’ be related to Hindutva's intervisuality? To help the 
citizens ‘become conscious’ of their nationality is one of the tasks 
attributed to the new media." This attitude mirrors a highly hierarchical, 
teleological view that is inherent both in Hindutva rhetoric and in other 
statist modes of self-representation (see Roy, this volume). The ‘trick’ 
lies in keeping authoritative distance from, as well as attracting the interest 
of, the people. It can thus be related to a particular kind of state fetishism, 
that is, a ‘peculiar sacred and erotic attraction, even thralldom, combined 
with disgust, which the State holds for its subjects’ (Taussig 1992: 111). 

The following quote shows that J.K. Jain was aware of the fact that 
mobilisation (‘education’) requires appeal, and that support (‘parti- 
cipation’) relies on entertaining spectacle. As against Films Division's 
or DD’s rather dull studio programmes, Jain refers to his strategy of 
video production and distribution as ‘infotainment’, that is, a conscious 
mixing of ‘information’ and entertainment with pedagogic undertones: 


That’s why we call it a ‘cheerful revolution’. We are trying to achieve 
revolution through entertaining cheerful persons . . .. So my approach 
is that we should empower them with information, education and com- 
munication. So we need a media to inform, educate and communicate 
our population (personal conversation, December 1996). 


While J.K. Jain communicates awareness of the fact that video can inform 
and entertain at the one time, the consultants to the script of GmH still 
banked on the symbolic capital of the written/spoken text as a monopoly 
of their authority. Indeed, there was reportedly a ‘division of labour’ and 


‘Profane illumination! (profane Erlexchtung) is a term used by Benjamin (c. 1933) 
1n bus discussion of Surrealism. He links visual experience to ‘shock’ and ‘ecstasy’, con- 
necting it with the capacity of the individnal to free himself from religious illumination 
and discourse (Benjamin 1991: 297; see also Taussig 1993: 23). 

D However, it is mportant to note that tho paternalist supenonty of the state versus 
an ‘infantile’ citizenry has fairly well-established roots in postcolonial India (see Roy 
and Uberot, this volume). 
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field of conflict during the production of GmH, representing a general 
shift in political rhetoric and public opinion-building during the Ayodhya 
campaign. This shift saw the emergence of a heterogeneous field of 
conflict inhabited, challenged and contested by 'old' and 'new' social 
agents—‘think-tanks’ (e.g., the consultants), ‘image-makers’ (e.g., J.K. 
Jain or Rahul Thapar), or potential new supporters (e.g., members of the 
urbanised lower middle classes). The new players affirmed or questioned 
the ‘traditional’ players’ ways of seeing. 

The discourse on visual versus textual competence and power is, one 
such contested site of representation. For example, while it was camera- 


man and editor Rahul Thapar's task to take and edit footage, the video 


script was developed in close interaction with several consultants, histor- 
ians and other ‘think-tanks’, delegated by senior leaders of the VHP and 
RSS. The consultants wanted the video script to be based on the ‘prime 
authority' of sacred texts. Generally from a scopophobic ideological back- 
ground (with a few exceptions, the RSS rejects idolatry), they presumed 
that the word would convey authority more sharply than the image. In that 
sense, they recognised, but immediately rejected, the multiple meanings 
imbued in an image. In personal conversation, Thapar reports a conflict- 
loaded event in which he had to convince the ‘experts’, heavily reliant 
on Sanskritised Hindi, that video did not ‘work’ like a book or a lecture: 


We had a very tough script, you know! I had been telling them that 
this [use of élitist language] would be very difficult for a common 
man to understand. That this was really not necessary. Maybe they 
wanted to start with a scene from the Rig Veda times, or something of 
that sort. But it was not of importance to the people. So I was stressing 
how visually we could make it really interesting (personal con- 
versation, October 1998). 


The voice-over commentary in GrH is the main source of authority and 
interpretation, but there are also scenes where the linear flow is interrupted 
by montage and thereby made, as Thapar put it, ‘visually really inter- 
esting’. In these scenes, corporeal visual sensation works as the prime 
tool of both authority and ‘tickling’. | MN 


Wish-images and utopias 


Let me present as an example the following docu-drama scene from 
GmH (Plate 7). It takes place in the courtroom of Faizabad High Court 
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in 1950. A Mr K.K. Nayar, district magistrate, addresses a man in the 
witness-box. Identified as havildar (police guard) Abu’l Barakat, the 
man is dressed in what looks like a police-uniform and, by his beard, is 
clearly marked as a Muslim. Nayar asks Barakat about the events on the 
night of 22 December 1949 at the site of the Babri Masjid. The witness 
reports that he was on duty at the site: "To make sure nothing wrong 
happens there’.™ The camera moves to a close-up of Barakat's face as he 
describes the events of that night: 'Around 2 o'clock I suddenly saw 
moonlight striking the masjid, strong light, becoming even stronger'. 
We now see shots of lightning, and of the guard shielding his eyes as if 
reliving that very moment. Chanting begins with a song dedicated to the 
God-king, ‘Victory to Ram’ (Jai Ram). Barakat lowers his hands and 


With that strange, strong light I saw a beautiful boy of about four or 
five years. I could see his face clearly, his hair was curly, his body 
very beautiful. In my entire life I have not seen such an innocent and 
beautiful child. Oh God! [the word used is the Arabic khudha].. 


The witness lifts his hands and raises his eyes to the ceiling as if praying. 
The next image cuts to dark iron gates, against which, in a glowing light, 
f a child appears, dressed in what looks like a royal gown, holding a bow 
and arrows in his hands. The camera moves to a close-up shot of the 
child's face as he looks through the iron bars at the viewer, smiling 
sweetly. The song carries on in the words of Tulsidas' Ramcaritmanas: 
*He had become manifest, the merciful son of Kaushalya, beloved of the 
saints and gods, with beautiful eyes. Blessed is the one who has seen the 
child-form of the keeper of the world.' The camera then takes us away 
on an excursus into Ram's childhood days. We see him with his mother, 
playing happily on big lawns beside a palace-like building, then per- 
forming pooja with her in front of a shivlingam. Again, tbe narrative 
cuts back to the courtroom scene, where Barakat, the guard, seemingly 
awakened from his dream, states: 


When I regained my senses, I saw that the lock on the door was broken, 
and in the temple [the mosquel] there were lots of Hindus. There was 


14 The gates of the disputed mosque had been closed and no worship of Ram allowed 
inside the mosque since 1934. Hindus continued to perform pooja in front of the locked 
nte. "Nothing wrong’ refers to any attempt to illegally enter the mosque 
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an idol on a throne and people were worshipping that idol, singing ' 
happily! 


The footage now displays a group of seated Hindus, immersed in trance, 
and singing bhajans. 

The scene centred on the epiphany of Ramlalla (the child Ram) 
provides interesting material to discuss nationalist realism as a site for 
negotiating a fetish, both as an instrumental commodity (see Jain, this 
volume) and as the creative agent of desire and referent of utopia. 
Encouraged by Laura Mulvey's work on Fetishism and curiosity (1996), 
I would like to expand the notion of the commodity fetish as reflected in 
the works of Karl Marx or Sigmund Freud to argue that its reading as an 
object of economic order, psychic compensation and repression—while 
not faise—is too limited.“ Instead, I propose a discussion of the video 
as *mimetic machinery’ in which imagination mobilises and constitutes 
identity, in this case, nationality, by means of what Walter Benjamin has 
called ‘wish-images’. Analysing the video episode of Barakat’s vision 
as wish-image can shed further light on tbe role of media and its imagery 
as aspects of socio-political agency. In his writings on the rise of capital- 
ism and the material culture of phenomena such as world exhibitions in 
late 19th century Western Europe, Benjamin defines wish-images as 
‘images in the collective consciousness in which the old and the new 
interpenetrate’ (Benjamin 1999: 4). He links the idea of social trans- 
formation to the underlying forces of imagination and imagery, affirming 
that, in wish-images, 


. . . the collective seeks both to overcome and to transfigure the 
immaturity of the social product and the inadequacies in the social 
organization of production . . . . In the dream in which each epoch 
entertains images of its successor, the latter appears wedded to 
elements of primal history [Urgeschichte]—that is, to elements of a 
classless society. And the experiences of such a society—as stored in 
the unconscious of the collective—engender . . . the utopia that has 
left its trace in a thousand configurations of life . . . (ibid.: 4—5). 


Thus, in the court scene from GmH, new technologies are deployed 
to reveal an invisible object of desire, utopian society, making the 


D Mulvey writes that ‘(c)ommodity fetishism also bears witness to ths persistent al- 


lure that images and things have for the kuman imagination and the pleasure to be gamed 
from belief in phantasmagorias and imaginary systems of representation’ (1996: 5). 
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unthinkable real by means of ‘a spectacle unimaginable anywhere at 
any time before this . . . immediate reality’ (Benjamin 1973: 226). The 
video scene presents the ‘miracle’ of Ramlalla's epiphany as reality 
(‘historical evidence’) through montage, a technique that provokes 
ruptures and shock effects that can then be used to inset ‘information’. 
Commenting on the docu-drama scene featuring the Ramlaila miracle, 
Rahul Thapar conveys his fascination with the new technology’s capacity 
to create a tactile ‘utopian realism’ by fusing myth and history, the old 
and the new: 


I'm not here to decide and say that there was a Ram temple. But 
suddenly, or through al] those books on history that I was given for 
the reference of making the film, it certainly inspired me that ‘why 
shouldn’t one make a film which could probably tell a story that the 
books have been saying’? But I still think that all these stories, like 
[the one] on that particular date when that lock had been broken and 
an image of god appeared, the child Ram appeared on the scene, that 
was the first that could be a fantasy, that is certainly a fantasy. And 
how probably that has been mentioned in the books, I don’t know. 
... It’s always that now when I read about the Joan of Arc, .. . when 
I read those books I still feel that, how come she could get so much 
power and energy and all that?! Maybe Christ, you know?! It's really 
difficult to analyse that how come these powers, you know, how come? 
And how do you believe the things in a book, believed in by so many 
people? Anyhow, that whole excitement was there for me to re-create 
in that film . .. . That was an energy, that was a source [of inspiration] 
(in personal conversation, February 1997). 


This quotation illustrates Thapar's perception that film technology can 
produce particular wish-images which are like visual mantras in that 
they invoke and convey a certain efficacy. While Thapar found inspiration 
in the depiction of the child Ram's story, the statement also demonstrates 
that he was torn between the tensions arising from these overlapping but 
somewhat incompatible frames of reality. Should he define the depiction 
of the myth of Ram's magic appearance at *his' birthplace on one night 
in 1949 as sheer fantasy, or should he, like his figure Barakat, believe in 
the force of vision and clairvoyance and, trusting his intuition, compare 
the incident to the magical powers of figures like Joan of Arc or Christ? 
In seeking to use film to ‘re-create’ sacred vision, Thapar also used the 
video technology and techniques of intervisuality to tell a panoramic 
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story, presenting ‘life with the dull bits cut out’ (Alfred Hitchcock, cited 
in Armes 1988: 124). His montages are clear examples of ‘moving wish- 
images’ that translate the fantasy of a casteless and classless Golden Age 
into the utopia of the ‘yet unknown’ described by Benjamin. 

The video sequence evolving around the innocent god-child behind 
bars merges new ways of seeing (the figure of Ramlalla is a new, post- 
colonial contribution) with new narrative techniques of video technology 
(montage, superimposition, etc.) to position the ‘Hindu people’ im a nar- 
rative of crisis constructed around the ideas of collective imprisonment 
and the loss of ‘primordial’ glory and innocence. In this montage-like 
context, a figure like the child Ram becomes the agency that motivates 
the Ayodhya campaign (see Sarkar 1995: 192), uniting the imagined 
viewers against those who had allegedly disrupted the ‘natural’ flow of 
national history. The just desire of ‘the Hindu people’ to reclaim and 
‘liberate’ what is ‘theirs’, affirmed in the epiphany of Ram in GmH, is 
followed by the installation of the Ram murti, as witnessed by the Muslim 
guard. The depiction of Hindu devotees assembling inside the mosque 
forms a tableaux vivante or stage for the final re-appropriation by the 
‘legitimate’ owners of space, site, and identity. 

Benjamin’s concept of ‘wish-image’ enables us to recognise that the 
transformation of the ‘religious cultic image’ to the ‘political cultic image’ 
takes place through the blurring of mythic and historical time and space: 
Ram is both mythical and national man. At the same time, it draws at- 
tention to the important role of desire and imagination in this visual 
transformation. Similarly, at one level, Barakat’s vision of Ramlalla 
appeals to the viewer as a fetish, suggesting a seductive intimacy with 
the viewed. But Barakat’s amazement and submission to that vision at 
the end of the sequence makes Ramlalla operate as a wish-image which, 
beyond fetish, becomes a tool for Hindutva’s culturalist discourse on 
power, further underlining and expanding Hawkins’ emphasis on vision 
(manifest, for example, in darshan-iconography) as an ideological tool. 
Likewise, at the narrative level, reference to Ram’s life as god-king of 
Ayodhya, exiled for decades before returning to be reinstalled on his 
legitimate throne, becomes a metaphorical strategy of ‘tickling’ the 
collective imagination by its parrallel with the narrative of the ‘homeless’ 
and ‘exiled’ Hindus, re-claiming their ‘home’, in this case, the disputed 
site in Ayodhya. 

The longing for socio-political transformation is explicitly given 
expression in a BJP manifesto which defines Hindutva as a revolutionary 
force, that moulds ‘the nation we dreamt of on the dawn of Independence’ 
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(BJP 1996: 6).5 The story of Ramlalla’s appearance shows how fetish 
and wish-image may fuse together when used by élites to deliver the 
promise of finally restoring the lost unity with the desired object. 


Making history 


As noted, the source of GmH’s script was a written text. Interestingly, 
the literary sources of the script’s ‘historical information’ had most prob- 
ably been produced in the 1970s, if not earlier." Thus, the RSS, VHP 
and BJP monopolised the dispute surrounding the Babri Mosque by 
drawing upon passions—or disillusions—that were already well estab- 
lished and in circulation much before the temple—mosque dispute 
achieved national prominence. The crucial difference, perhaps, lies in 
the fact that the appropriation is exercised in another 'frame of value' 
(see Jain, this volume), that is, not the religious but the political sphere. 

The story of the Muslim guard's vision was not arbitrarily chosen as a 
key scene for GmH. On one hand, the blurring of myth and history in the 
scene reflects a culturally specific notion of history. The Sanskrit word 
for ‘history’, itihasa, is heard frequently in the course of GmH. Appro- 
priated by many earlier social reform movements, the concept of itihasa 
enjoyed a renaissance during the Ayodhya campaign because of its 
capacity to embrace both myth and history. As Philip Lutgendorf notes, 
the strength of this notion of *history' also lies in the fact that it is 'imbued 
with a nostalgic reverence' linked to metaphors of recovery, restoration, 
and purified revival (Lutgendorf 1997: 42). On the other hand, a scene 
like this could only be staged with the help of new audiovisual technology. 
The montage is based on docu-drama, that is, in this case, the re-staging 
of a mytho-historical event by using actors and voice-over commentary 


16 This expression of longing reminds us of Benjamin's warning regarding the 
ambivalence of fetish and image Benjamin had indicated that the wish-image, as the 
élite’s domain of play, desire and fantasy, could also work, ideologically, to monu- 
mentalise totalitanan systems. See Benjamin’s Epilogue on Fascism's aesthetics of the 
‘Pohrerkult’ and Futurism's glorification of war in “The work of art in the age of mech- 
anical reproduction’ (1973 234-35). 

17] am grateful to Philip Lutgendorf who drew my attention to the fact that pamphlets 
endorsing the narratrve of 76 battles for the site's liberation, or the Ramialla miracle 
scene, are most probably of local origin, and possibly derive from the oral traditions of 
various sadhu lineages in Ayodhya In particular, he refers to a pamphlet attributed to 
Ramgopal Pandey (‘Sharad’), entitled The blood-stained history of Rama's birthplace, 
origimating in the 1970s (personal communication, 18.5 2000) See also Lutgendorf 
(1997: 43); and Jaffrelot (1996: 91-96). 
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as if in a scene from a documentary film. Between the blurred categories 
of realism ànd fiction, docu-drama paradoxically allows for the shaping 
of ‘greater historical accuracy’ (Paget 1998: 129); in the case of GmH, it 
attempts to do so against the governmental position of the day. The court 
scene from the video is indeed based on a historical fact: on 29 December 
1949, the District Magistrate, Mr Nayar, investigated the matter of the 
alleged appearance of an idol of Lord Ram on the night of 22-23 De- 
cember. The appearance of an idol in the mosque is also ‘factual’. In- 
between, however, we find the realistic staging of a fictional story. This 
occurs through the narration of the guard Barakat’s vision in which 
‘footage’ of Ram’s epiphany and childhood life enter the ‘real’ world, 
and where the appearance of the idol is presented as sacred revelation. 
Moreover, the courtroom setting symbolically establishes the ‘objective 
evidence’ of the divine manifestation, challenging the government’s 
alleged misrepresentation of the dispute. 

The video scene of the miraculous epiphany of Ramlalla in 1949, 
followed by the installation of Ram’s idol inside the mosque, is one 
historical version of ‘what happened’. Another is that on 22 December, 
50 or 60 Hindus had entered the mosque and placed a Ram statue inside, 
thereby converting the mosque into a temple (Noorani 1991: 70-71, 83). 
The ‘miracle’ sparked a discussion amongst governmental and religio- 
political groups involved in the Ayodhya controversy about the govern- 
ment’s right to regulate access to the site. Hindu and Muslim groups 
both claimed that the disputed site was their site of worship and that the 
Constitution granted them the right to exercise their respective religious 
beliefs. In 1986, the gates of the Babri Mosque were finally unlocked, 
following an order by the Faizabad District Court, and Hindu pooja 
allowed inside (ibid.: 78—79).!* As a wish-image, Barakat’s vision fuses 
the installation of the idol in 1949 and the opening of the locks in 1986 
into a single incident, generating a narrative filled with magical realism 
of its own kind. 


The many faces and meanings of Ram and Ram bhakti 


The poster and docu-drama shots in GmH described so far display Ram 
with a benign, tolerant and peaceful disposition as if he were a close 


However, even Rajiv Gandhi banked on the ‘Hindu wave’ when he permitted the 
Ram Shila Pooja to take place in the expectation of electoral advantage thereby. It 
certainly served as a major advance in the development of the Ayodhya controversy 
(Jaffrelot 1996: 398-99; see note 20). 
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relative smiling at the cameraman in a photo-studio. There is also the 
‘family-constellation’ with his wife Sita, bis brother Lakshman, and 
Hanuman, his loyal devotee and monkey servant. However, absent from 
the video is another image of Ram that enforces the narrative of GrnH. 
Yet, it almost seems as if that one was secretively pulling all the strings 
that make the video’s images move. It caters to the mood of anger and 
battle that was deployed to mobilise supporters for the Ayodhya 
campaign. That is, in symbiosis with his childhood representative, 
Ramlalla, there is a martial adult Ram, not unlike a figure from a Holly- 
wood or Asian martial arts film.? A muscular hero, bow and arrows 
aimed at an invisible target outside the pictorial frame, his strong body 
emerges from the proposed temple model against the backdrop of an 
apocalyptic thunderstorm in fire-filled skies. While the video-Ramlalla 
gazes cheerfully at the viewer, the gaze of this ‘Schwarzenegger’ -Ram 
is deflected, fixed on some distant goal: Ramlalla’s childhood is set in 
Arcadia, exile or imprisonment, but the adult Ram is poised for the battle 
for ‘liberation’. 

The rise of Hindu cultural nationalism can be linked to the experience 
of modernity, and particularly economic liberalisation and the growth 
of the middle classes.” It is in this context that some scholars have pointed 
to the increasing display of masculinity on the Hindutva stage. Anuradha 
Kapur, for example, links this Ram iconography to the assertion of male 
chauvinism embedded in Hindu nationalism (1993: 104-6; see also 
Uberoi, this volume). She rightly emphasises that the new iconography - 
reflects a shift in composition and perception, an insertion of historical, 
physical time and experience into the compositions of a previously 
‘timeless’, silent dream-space (ibid.: 89-96). However, in my opinion 
this iconographic shift does not represent a strictly teleological develop- 
ment, specific to Hindutva nationalism (see Pinney on ‘colonial pers- 
pectivalism’, this volume). Nor does it mean that one iconography comes 
to substitute another. Rather, I would suggest that notions of realism 
ought to be revised as both Ram images—the benign and the militant— 
require multi-perspectival readings.”! In the particular case of the Ayodhya 


D Thanks to Anne Hardgrove for suggesting potential parallels with other Asian 
films. 

™ Rajiv Gandhi's politics of *Hinduisation' also sought to reach out to the Hindu 
middle classes as a vote-bank (see Khilnani 1997; Varma 1998; also note 18). t 

31 This ıs particularly in response to Kapur’s claim that muscular Ram's realism 
‘seeks to represent things as they really are and not as we imagino and desire them to be’ 
(1993: 97). The notion of ‘reahst depiction’ follows a standardised Western conception 
of authenticity as empirical realism. 
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controversy, Ram's personification as a national hero, with complete 
biography, means that he can be used as a multiple reference point to 
enhance human feelings, for example, the alleged anger and impa- 
tience felt by Hindutva supporters about the refusal of the secular state 
and some Muslim groups to hand over the Babri Mosque. From this 
perspective, offence and violence can be re-interpreted as justified 
defence. 

In response to my question as to why Ram could be depicted both in a 
peaceful, effeminate mood and also linked to the rhetoric of war and 
revenge, several RSS and VHP spokespersons explained that this was 
not contradictory, but logical. Ram, so ran the explanation, reacted out 
of a compulsion and provocation created by others, not by himself. This 
view is often used to explain the aggressive violence carried out by kar 
sevaks during the Ayodhya campaign. Presenting the Hindu people as 
*essentially peaceful', their violent action related to the disputed site is 
legitimised. Deshbhakti is glorified into an ideal type of agency, as selfless 
sacrifice and martyrdom for the ‘well-being of the nation’. Like Ram, 
the deshbhakta is a paradoxical wish-image as he unites the devotee 
bathing in the holy river with the saffron-clad warrior holding hammer 
and pick-axe. 


IV 
Creating the other through the montage of oppositions 


There is no document of civilization which is not at the same time a 
document of barbarism (Benjamin 1973: 248). 


Earlier, I had referred to Benjamin’s argument that wish-images can be 
employed both by political/ideological agents to engage viewers in 
liberating and critical contemplation, or to seek control over them by 
further enhancing cultic—and totalitarian—values.” In this last section 
of the article, I look at how Hindutva ideologues attempt to use ‘wish- 
images’ to enhance and affirm communal stereotypes in the context of 
the Ayodhya campaign.” In this act of drawing borders, access to 


? Benjamin outlined the cultic value as ‘apparatus which is pressed into the production 
of ritual’, as opposed to democratisation by means of the ‘exhibition value of the work’ 
(1973: 218). 

23 Here, I draw upon Homi Bhabha’s description of the colonial stereotypical discourse 
as a ‘concept of “fixity” in the ideological construction of otherness’, ‘a paradoxical 
mode of representation’ and a ‘process of subjectification’ (Bhabha 1994: 66-67). 
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(political) power was suggested through the rhetoric- of inclusion (‘if 
you become “us” we will install a society of equals’) and exclusion (‘if 
you don't, conflict is inevitable"). 

Another montage scene in GmH carries communal stereotypes, affirm- 
ing and dramatising 'tolerant Hindu sentiment' on the one hand, and the 
‘aggressive anti-national Muslim’ on the other. In this montage, the mythic 
Arcadia (embodying Ram’s life as god-king) and linear history (invasion 
of India by Muslim forces resisted by Hindu kings, saints and ordinary 
people) are fused into one linear narrative. Hindus are presented as in- 
nocent victims, homeless and impotent, the sources for this deteriorating 
state of the Hindu community are Muslim agents and the secular state. 
Between the introductory shots of posters of the doe-eyed Ram smiling 
peacefully and the re-telling of the guard Barakat's vision of the epiphany 
is inserted a sequence, trauma-like, that unravels the history of Hindus 
fighting battle after battle against the Mughal invaders. Roughly translated 
from the Hindi original, the voice-over commentary states: 


In our life there came a time when we could not save our identity. 
Foreign and infidel, member of another religion, a king called Babar 
attacked our motherland. His intention was to spread an empire in 
India. He arrived on 23 March 1528 (sic). 


Film footage of invading horsemen appearing on the horizon of India’s 
plains, is inserted into the flow of images. Screams, shouts, and the sound 
of canon-fire and galloping horses fill the ears as our eyes follow the 
footage of what look like Mongol horsemen. Swords raised, clad in 
turbans and with wild beards, they roll angrily, and apparently un- 
stoppably, over the land. One of the shots of the invading hordes even 
carries the date of the invasion in Devanagari. The voice-over continues: 


Mir Baqi Khan was their general. They spread great terror and 
devastation. They wanted to destroy the morale of the Hindus and 
this was their call; to do this they made the demonic plan to destroy 
Hindu temples. 


A popular print of Guru Nanak ends the montage, as the commentator 
quotes from the Guru Granth—both as marker of ‘neutral authority’ and 
as symbol of the appropriation of Sikhism into the ‘Hindu fold’ (see also 
Uberoi, this volume). In one attack after another, Hindus are said to - 
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have been defeated and martyred. The voice-over says that the Hindu 
resistance against invading forces, which was initially fragmented, finally 
began to get organised. A docu-drama scene narrates the historic meeting 
of a rajkumari (princess) and Swami Maheshwaram, who purportedly 
decided to join their forces to attack Babar's men. Says the saint: "The 
enemies will be punished. We will have to give sacrifices, but each 
sacrifice will make the Mughals bear the cost’ (Figure 2). i 

This sequence incorporates many aspects of the stylistic mode of 
montage, in terms of both form and content. The montage creates juxta- 
positions of different media (fiction film, docu-drama, comic, miniature 
paintings, special effects, archival footage) to represent-the disharmony 
between the invaded Hindus and the invading Muslims. The battle-scene 
itself interrupts the peaceful flow of Ram portraits, while the voice-over 
commentary records over 300 years of invasions. Feelings of sublime 
comfort created by the god-posters are juxtaposed with feelings of dis- 
comfart produced by the footage of a terrorised India (see Brosius, n.d.). 
Shots of running horses, canons and Mughal emperors (represented in 
miniature portraits) appear time and again, edited against pictures in the 
style of the Amar Chitra Katha comic-books (see Pritchett 1995) to sug- 
gest ongoing battle. The timeless flow of the Hindu Golden Age is tom 
apart by loud and violent montage-scenes of war. Though Thapar would 
have liked to reconstruct the invasion scene in the style of a Hollywood 
spectacle, the video’s small budget forced him to get blurred, second- 
class footage from a local video library in Delhi: 


Had we been with a better quality of technicalities, I would have got 
better special effects and obviously better shootings, like the ones I 

N got from different foreign films. Of course, I would have really loved 
to have maybe 1000 horses and a big field and maybe warriors! I 
would have loved to shoot that. Invasion scenes I would have loved! 
Of course, the budget was not available. That was something I had in 
mind when the script was still on; the whole impact of this feeling of 
how probably the invasions would have been in those kinds of times: 
with horses and elephants! And you would have these huge armies 
[spread his arms] from both sides. It would have been terrific! .. . 
Like Ben Hur! I have seen those movies and maybe those images 
have stuck in my mind because of this massive scale (personal con- 
versation, October 1998). 
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Figure 2: Stills from invasion scene, God manifests Himself, Jain Studios 1989—90. 
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Somehow, the blurred and crude images of invading Mughals, counter- 
posed against the clear and still faces of Ram on the bazaar posters, fall 
almost naturally into place with what could be called ‘the aesthetics of 
communal difference’. The aggressive and alien anti-national Muslim is 
a notion deeply embedded in RSS ideological doctrine, epitomised in 
chief ideologue Veer Savarkar’s evocation of the Muslim as ‘threaten- 
ing Other’, and quite possibly influenced by European views of Islam 
(Savarkar 1989: esp. 42-44). Both ‘anti-national’ Muslim organisations 
and the present secular state seem to ‘disturb’ the imagined nationalist 
romance of the desiring agent (deshbhakta) with Mother India. That is 
why the polarisation and commodification of communal identities is 
theatrically located in narratives of paradise and terror, order and chaos. 
The montage is the ideal mechanism for producing feelings of instability 
and of crisis. Images of rupture and shock convey the underlying idea 
that the utopian Ram rajya has been destroyed, rendering its original 
inhabitants homeless. The emotional stakes are heightened even further 
when, in finding part of their lost home in Ayodhya, these people are 
alienated by the new power players, that is the secular state allied with 
Muslim organisations. Through montage, the exterior world of action 
and the interior world of devotion fuse into a feeling that ‘enough is 
. enough’. 

This video montage is indicative of an effort to create a new history 
for India by using visualised fragments of the past arranged into a ‘mocked 
order’ (Taussig 1987: 441). The chain of wish-images and intervisual 
associations follows a logic similar to the principle of montage—what 
Taussig describes as ‘the ability . . . to provoke sudden and infinite con- 
nections between dissimilars in an endless or almost endless process of 
connection-making and connection-breaking’ (ibid.). As wish-images, 
Ram and the utopian idea of Ram rajya promise a better future to loyal 
worshippers of the nation. Evolving from the restructuring of such con- 
nections, the ‘Muslim Other’ seems to have just two ‘choices’: It can 
either metamorphose into a Ram devotee, like the Muslim guard who 
acknowledges Ram’s role as national hero, thus magically merging with 
the ‘Hindu way of life’. Or it can remain part of the associative chain of 
Mughal invasions: alien, aggressive, threatening, hence anti-national. 
One follows the ideal type of the devout deshbhakta; the other remains, 
or becomes, a traitor. 
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V 
Concluding notes 


Tn this article, I have highlighted the Hindutva project to use video as an 
instrument for political transformation. It does so through the mimetic 
appropriation of already circulating narratives, iconographies and genres 
from the sphere of popular visual representation, and political and re- 
ligious practices. New meaning is evolved when familiar imagery and 
narratives are situated in the new or altered context of dichotomies such 
as crisis and solution, exile/imprisonment and liberation, and stereotypes 
of ‘tolerant Hindus’, ‘aggressive Muslims’, the unresponsive state, and 
80 on. Amidst this process of connection-making and -breaking in the 
videos, Hindutva spokesmen attempt to translate the abstract idea of 
nationalism into a ‘natural’ object to be addressed through the intimate 
familial relationship of deshbhakti. Their dynamic practice of inter- 
visuality not only connects different aesthetic realms but creates refer- 
ences to an alleged primordial, shared national past through language 
that is interpenetrated, via wish-images, with a desire for utopia. 

However, the terrain of self-representation is a contested one, as 
Hindutva representatives have discrepant ideas about communication 
and the disciplining of imagined audiences (for example, regarding the 
priority of text versus image). Indoctrination via spectacle, entertainment, 
and ‘information’, enshrined in the dense aesthetic and stylistic network 
of montage, magical realism, and mimesis, are the means through which 
the Hindutva ideologues attempted to ‘tickle’ their audiences during the 
height of the Ayodhya campaign. The Hindutva rhetoric of people’s em- 
powerment is based on the power of desire, or temptation: While imagery, 
narratives and script create visions of a potent and ‘able body’ of Hindu 
brethren on the one hand, the viewers are ‘tamed’ by metamorphosing 
them into disciplined, infantile devotee-machines and selfless martyrs 
on the battlefield of nationalism (see also Roy, this volume). 

Today, the BJP is at the helm of the Indian government, albeit within 
a large coalition of political parties. In consequence, both the relationship 
of the BJP toward the idea of nationality and the question of visibility 
and display have had to be negotiated anew as the party enters new 
political power relations. In this context, issues that were once used to 
provoke conflict need to be tackled more carefully. In 1997, as the owner 
of a Sangh Parivar paraphernalia shop in Delhi pulled out copies of GmH 
and other related videos for me, both the expression on his face and the 
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layers of dust on the video covers indicated that a new era of audiovisual 
representations and political performances has begun. But even if GmH 
may not be used again for mobilisation purposes, the images and rhetoric 
that contribute to the dense interocularity of Hindutva's. visual culture 
may well continue to hover backstage and inform new types of media 
performance. 
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Penetrating gazes: 
The poetics of sight and visual 
display in popular Indian cinema 


Woodman Taylor 


Following a sequence of vuwally stunning dance routines accompanied by sounds of 
sung poetry, the climax for most popular Indian films ıs the intense exchange of gazes 
between the lover and beloved. This exchange of penetrating gares not only expresses 
sexual desire but, in a move beyond voyeurism, signifies a physical interaction through 
vision. This intense and even tactile gaze reliés on two different notions of virion: that 
of drishti, actrvated in Indian religious contexts, and of nazer, so essential for the ex- 
position of love in Persianate poetry The lyrics of film songs rely for their affectrvity on 
these notions of drishti and nazar. Committed to memory by film viewers, this repertotre 
of film songs generates a poetics of sight and visual display within the film-going public 
By framung and focusing in on eyes and thereby simulating moments of intense visual 
interaction, Bollywood film directors have poetically nuanced a modern visual genre 
for contemporary Indian audiences which actively employs notions of vision and visuality 
that are specific to South Asia. Moreover, in cuemg ocularity to the aural, Bollywood 
films constitute a subaltern modernity that disrupts the minimalist silences and ocular- 
ceniricity of most ‘Western’ modernisms, This signals the polyscopic, interzensual and 
poetic character of modern Indian visual experiences, both portrayed on, and enacted 
off, the screen 


In Hrishikesh Mukherjee's 1971 film Guddi (Darling child), the 
adolescent Kusum, played by the young Jaya Bhaduri, stares out from 
her car window at film billboards advertising current movie hits. These 
billboards use the climactic scene within each film, when lovers gaze 
intensely into each other's eyes, to visually broadcast sexually driven 
narratives to a large urban public of potential movie goers. As Kusum 
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focuses in on the larger-than-life painted film effigies, the appropriate 
movie dialogue to match each still plays back in ber mind. 

As it turns out, Kusum is an avid filmgoer, even skipping school classes 
to see films, and at times seeing the same film as many as six times. 
Through multiple viewings Kusum forms a memory of movie dialogues 
and film songs which are re-played outside of the cinema hall, when 
viewing movie stills in film magazines or when visual scenes from a 
movie are imagined by her. The lyrics matching each still not only come 
to her mind; she even voices them out loud or, in the case of film songs, 
sings the appropriate catchy tune. Kusum in fact becomes so absorbed 
in what she sees on the screen that she not only ‘falls in love’ with 
Dharmendra, the great film star of the 1960s and ’70s but also claims 
him to be her own Krishna. In her infatuation, Kusum fashions herself 
after the medieval bhakti saint Mirabai, who composed a whole corpus 
of erotic devotional songs in a female lover’s voice addressed to her ‘be- 
loved’, Lord Krishna. Singing Mirabai’s most famous poetic lyrics 
addressed to Krishna, the ‘mountain-lifting cowherder’, ‘for whom there 
is no other’ (mera to giradhara gopala, dusara na koi), voiced over in 
the film by the most famous female playback singer Lata Mangeshkar, 
Kusum imagines herself to be Dharmendra's lover. She sees herself as 
enacting the imaginary trysts with Krishna described in Mirabai's poetry, 
frolicking with ber ‘Krishna’ Dharmendra through pastoral landscapes 
while engaging him in sung duet (Figure 1).! 

Guddi becomes what I am calling a metafilm, a film about films, that 
comments on numerous aspects of popular film culture in India.? Although 
Guddi was intended by Hrishikesh Mukherjee to critique popular film 
culture and to unmask what he considered to be an illusionary ‘reality’ 
constructed on the screen by Bombay film companies (Prasad 1998: 170- 
75), the movie reveals the industry's methods for creatively constructing 
this imaginaire. The film also explores the ways this imaginaire permeates 


! Mirabei's bhakt poetry is appropriated in a number of film songs, includmg in the 
film Silla (1981) when Jaya Bhaduri again takes Mira's voice to express her distress 
when ber husband Amit, acted by her actual husband Anutabh Bachchan, leaves her. 
The lyrics, Jo tum toro piya main nahin todun re, addressed to Krishna as he goes off 
with other gopis, 1s used in the film to address Amit as he leaves to be with his paramour 
Chandini, played by Rekha. 

? Other Indian films we may consider to be metafilms insofar as they comment on 
films, film-making, or film culture include Guru Dutt's Kaagaz ke phul (1959) and, 
more recently, Dev Benogal's Split wide open (2000) Many recent films also include 
short segments that have a ‘meta’ function where they make a direct or oblique comment 
about film. 
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Figure 1: While singing duets with Dharmendra, Guddi imagines herself frolicking 
with him amongst trees in full bloom. Jaya Bhaduri and Dharmendra in Guddi 
(Hrishikesh Mukherjee 1971). Courtesy Digital Entertainment Incorporated. 


popular culture, affecting the behaviour of cinema spectators who identify 
with the themes and images projected on the screen while they memorise 
film songs sung by popular playback singers. As a self-reflective docu- 
ment, Guddi allows us to interrogate the film industry’s view of its own 
practices as well as to historically situate what at least one director saw 
as the effects of popular films on viewers and on contemporary Indian 
culture. 

The opening shots from Guddi, of movie billboards at busy city inter- 
sections projecting climactic moments, quickly alert us to the significance 
of films in formations of visuality within modern Indian public culture. 
As demonstrated for South India by Preminda Jacob (Jacob 1997), these 
billboards of film stills have specific intervisual relationships with other 
popular media, from film magazines to popular postcards and calendar 
art. They are also important players in what Pinney (this volume) has 
characterised as the inter-ocularity or visual inter-referencing of Indian 
popular culture, an operation also found in recent political propaganda 
by Brosius (this volume) and as well as in Lutgendorf’s study of the 
popular imagery of Hanuman (this volume). That Kusum actually hears 
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dialogues and film songs while viewing these billboards points to the 
close inter-relationships between visuality and anrality in popular Indian 
films. Here the act of seeing specific frames from a film painted on a 
billboard brings forth the sounds of corresponding songs from a filmgoer's 
memory. 

Details from the billboards of movie scenes where sexual desire is 
visually expressed by lovers intensely exchanging gazes, raises (at least 
for this viewer) the issue of how vision is deployed in popular Indian 
films to express sexual desire and even jouissance. The intense exchange 
of gazes normally comes after ‘foreplay’ sequences of elaborate dance 
choreography which often includes sexually explicit gyrations of both 

‘male and female erogenous zones. Many film directors deploy lovers’ 
eyes with penetrating frontal gazes to the movie spectators to visually 
signify sexual desire, arousal and, in certain films, a culminating climax. 

By taking the subject position of an avid film viewer, Guddi's Kusum 
also cues us to the many ways in which popular Hindi films generate 
meanings for their viewers through the intersubjective relationship they 
build up between the film being viewed and its spectators. The viewer's 
relation to the object projected on the screen, also referred to as the 'sub- 
ject position’, is often gender coded, where viewers assume the ‘gendered’ 
position of the camera as they gaze out at images moving on the screen. 
Contrary to the usual camera position which emulates a male gaze 
(Mulvey 1975), in Guddi the spectator is given the subject position of a 
female. The camera takes the subject position of Kusum, desirously gaz- 
ing at a male, the extremely popular actor Dharmendra. During the 1970s 
Dharmendra was displayed as the most muscular and handsome male on 
the Hindi cinema screen.? 

Another critical aspect to the intersubjective generation of meaning 
from viewing Hindi films commented on in Guddi is the centrality of 
sung poetic text to the whole film experience. Film song lyrics are not 
just beard as part of the film-viewing experience within the cinema; they 
also are memorised by movie viewers and constitute their own genre of 
popular music called filmi git, which itself is often performed outside 
the context of film-viewing. The importance of a new film’s songs to its 
identity, popularity, and ultimate financial success is so great that cur- 
rently a film’s songs are released even before its premier in theatres. 


3 In a critique of Mulvey's model for cinema viewing es well as a counter problem- 
atisation of viewerslup, Rajadhyaksha proposes that individual viewers in fact negotiate 
their own ‘point-of-view’ which might not exactly coincide with the angle ‘view through 
the camera’ (sce Rayadhyaksha 2000: 285-94) 
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Apparently this pre-release circulation of the movies' songs builds up 
demand for viewing the song's 'visualisation' within filmic narrative 
(Sharma 1999). The sung poetry of film songs constitutes a textual know- 
ledge within the community of film-viewers that links the modern experi- 
ence of movie viewing to an imaginaire constructed from conventional 
South Asian poetic metaphors and themes. This repertoire of film songs 
creates what I am calling a poetics of sight and visual display that directly 
affects the meanings films generate for audiences. In many ways the 
visual pleasures of popular Indian cinema are dependent upon the aural 
pleasures of filmi git. These sounds of film are not limited to the time 
and spaces of film-viewing. Through the ubiquitous cassettes of what 
Peter Manuel has characterised as India's 'cassette culture' (Manuel 
1993), film songs are constantly being played in private and public spaces, 
in addition to being seen/heard as music videos on television. This re- 
playing of film songs makes filmi git the most important constituent sound 
of modernity in South Asia. 

In Guddi, Kusum's singing of Mirabai's bhajans is one example of a 
film song that appropriates historic poetry to frame a love scene on the 
screen. Mira's poetry in praise of Krishna is normally sung in religious 
contexts during a religious, visual transaction of gazes called darshan, 
but Mirabai's bhajan is used in the film to frame an imagined relationship 
on the screen, of Kusum longingly viewing the film image of Dharmendra. 
Here a song intended for darshan viewing is now used for viewing a 
lover. The bhajan also aurally supplies the ‘voice’ of the female ‘subject 
position’ which is seen in Kusum’s enactments on the screen, when she 
pursues Dharmendra through blossoming trees in Spring. 


I 
Formations of popular Indian cinema’s scopic regime‘ 


When considering the meanings, particularly the visual pleasures, gen- 
erated by popular Indian cinema for its intended audiences, it is essential 
to think about what codes for the visual are embedded within these films, 
as well as how the film’s visual messages are decoded by different Hindi 
film-viewers. In addition to the visual message projected on the screen, 
there is also the complication of sound—dialogues, poetry, music, and 
even noises—to be interpreted by audiences at the same instance they 


* Here I am using Martm Jay’s notion of a scopic regime to refer to the systematic 
way in which vision is made to operate (see Jay 1993) 
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view moving images. As Stuart Hall has pointed out, this communication 
in sound and image is hardly transparent. Ratber, through interpretive 
acts of dialogical negotiation, or varying ‘frames of reference’, meanings 
are generated by audiences from what they hear, as well as from the 
actions of the actors they see on the screen (Hall 1993). 

For audiences of popular Indian cinema, this negotiation of meaning 
also involves deploying notions of vision and visuality with which they 
are familiar. Although contemporary audiences in India are certainly 
familiar with and negotiate ‘western’ modes of visuality, especially now 
that the television market has opened to foreign cable channels, they 
may also activate notions about vision that arise from other cultural con- 
texts of viewing.’ In India this can include the power and even tactile 
potential of drishti, the gaze as it is deployed in contexts of viewing 
religious displays of Hindu deities. During a visual transaction called 
darshan, individuals can ‘take’ the darshan which is ‘given’ by the god 
on display (Babb 1981: 387). As suggested by Alfred Gell (Gell 1998: 
117), this mutual looking or ocular exchange between a devotee and 
deity is a visual activity that is both reciprocal and intersubjective. Babb 
has shown how these conceived potentialities of drishti are visually trans- 
posed by directors into religious films (Babb 1981). Could these ways 
of viewing and the potentialities of drishti also be deployed by directors 
and activated in viewers during non-religious segments of a film? 

A second notion of vision, with its own associated modes of visuality, 
employed in popular Indian cinema is what is knows as nazar, an Arabic 
word for the gaze (Wehr 1960: 975). A visuality dependent on nazar 
proliferated when the Persianate court culture formed by Muslim rulers 
at centres such as Delhi became the cultural paradigm emulated by courts 
throughout South Asia. Within the context of popular film, a visuality 
dependent upon nazar is most often employed to heighten themes of 
love. This also makes sense because the aesthetics of nazar is primarily 


3 The popularity of the American The Bold and Beautiful television senal amongst 
South Assan audiences was recently incorporated into an episode of a Hind: television 
serial. The episode showed a modem upper class housewife watching the ‘The Bold and 
Beautiful while talking to her friend on the phone. 

* Although a visuality based on nazar proliferated dunng this period, aspects of the 
visuality based on drishti, with its associated performance of darshan, were appropriated 
for court ceremonial, when the ruler was placed on display for public darshan from a 
jkaroka, an elevated window balcony In other words, visual experience at these courts 
was itself polyscopic. For a description of this ceremonial at Akbar’s court, see Brand 
and Lowry (1985: 47). 
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based on and best expressed in love poetry that uses vocabulary, com- 
positional conventions and imagery taken from Persian models. 

This Persianate poetic tradition began in South Asia as early as the 
13th century, at cosmopolitan metropoles such as Sultanate Delhi. It 
was here that the poet-laureate Amir Khusrau (1235-1325) composed 
verses not only in Persian, but also in the emerging hybrid language first 
called Hindavi. In Amir Khusrau's poetry we find many of the same 

. paradigms from which the lyrics of Hindi film songs continue to be 
formed. This includes references to the affect of nazar. In one of his 
most famous gawwalis, Amir Khusrau alludes to his absorption in 
religious devotion by enumerating the devastating effects that occur when 
a lover's eyes meet those of his beloved: 


Chaap tilak sab chini mause nainaa milaake 
Apni si rang dini re mause nainaa milaake 
Matvaari kara dini re mause nainaa milaake? 


All identifying marks have been taken away 
once my eyes met (yours) 

You imbued me with your colour 
once my eyes met (yours) 

You have made me lose my mind 
once my eyes met (yours) 


By voicing a female subject position, Amir Khusrau not only uses a 
romantic mode to express religious sentiments but also employs the con- 
vention of most bhakti poetry, such as we see in Mirabai's poems, where 
a female devotee expresses a desire for meeting or seeing her Lord and 
lover. This is precisely the voice activated in many film songs while a 
matching narrative is enacted on the screen. 

The centrality of this Persianate poetic paradigm in the formation of a 
‘Hindi’ film mentality can be traced back to the production of the earliest 
Indian 'talkie' or sound film. The very first utterance in a Bollywood 
movie was in Urdu, the Persianate end of the Urdu-Hindustani-Hindi 
language spectrum. These were the sounds accompanying the movie 
Alamara (Beauty of the World, 1931), directed by Ardeshir Irani and pro- 
duced by his Imperial Film Company of Bombay starring the legendary 

7 This qawwali, which is a mainstay of any qawwal’s repertoire, is often sung at the 


tomb of Nizammodin Aultya in Delhi. The sgi saint, Khusrau's spiritual guide, is the 
implied ‘other’ in the poem. 
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Zubeida. The choice of Urdu—or what Barnouw and Krishnaswamy 
have termed ‘Persianized Urdu’ (1963: 61)—for the lyrics of the dia- 
logue as well for the film’s 10 or more songs was because, in its oral 
form, Urdu was the language understood across the greatest geographic 
and demographic area of North India (ibid.: 61-69). As the language of 
popular Bombay film, Urdu necessarily activated concepts of vision based 
on nazar.’ 

The continuing centrality of nazar to the poetics of popular Indian 
films is reflected in the title of playback singer Asha Bhonsle's most re- 
cent compilation of her film song hits, Kabhi to nazar milao (Sometime 
let our gazes meet)? This phrase which is also the refrain of her biggest 
hit included in the anthology, emphasises the way in which the gaze of 
nazar allows an almost physical meeting between lovers in a context 
when an act of bodily proximity or touching would be forbidden. 

The romantic potential of nazar is also essential for understanding the 
meaning of many recent film songs, such as the popular hit from the film 
Fiza (2000): 


Mehbub mere, mehbub mere 
Tere ankhon se mujhe pine de 
Kuch dard hain mere sine me 
Mujhe mast mahaullam jine de 


(My love, my love 

Let me drink from your eyes 
There is some pain in my chest 
Let me live in pleasure.) 


Here the activity of ‘drinking’ from the eyes of your beloved, although it 
does not actually use the word nazar, is an operation based on the logic 
of nazar, allowing an almost physical, and in any case illicit, contact 
with the lover. 

During sequences in films when dance routines are accompanied by 
sung poetry, knowledge amongst Hindi film-viewers of these poetic con- 
ventions, and even the lyrics of specific film songs, becomes essential 


* Ardeshir’s Imperial Film Company also produced films in Marathi, Telugu, and 
Tamil for other target audiences, as woll as in Burmese and Persian for export to those 
countries (Barnouw and Krishnaswamy 1963: 107). If any of these carty films are still 
extant, it would be fascinating to ses how they activated a visuality based on nazar. 

? As listed in Indipop Top 10 (The Times of India, 10 November 2000, Delhi Times 
section, p. 4). 
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for their experiencing the greatest pleasure from viewing the film. The 
collective memory of film songs is celebrated by a number of current 
television shows. Programmes such as Sa re ga ma, Antakshari and Star 
yaar kalakaar reward contestants not only for their recall of song lyrics, 
but also for their ability to tunefully sing numbers from the immense 
and ever growing archive of popular film songs. In these programmes, 
the resulting *answer' songs are also sung by the attending studio audi- 
ences, cueing those viewing the programmes at home to chime in too. 

The musical component of popular films is so important to the identity 
of a new film that the songs are released at least a month before the film 
is premiered. This makrs the songs the first marketing move for the film, 
giving cach new film a distinctive audio advertising 'jingle'. The pre- 
premier show publicity also includes cuts of the major song and dance 
segments from the film which are aired on television as a sort of music 
video. This propels the songs into the collective memory of cinema goers, 
supplying them with the lyrics and tunes that they then will already know 
when they first view the song’s picturisation within the film’s narrative. 
As Bollywood financiers have learned, the monetary success of a film is 
directly linked not only to the ‘stars’ employed, but also to the popularity 
of its songs. The experience of viewing film is much more than a visual 
pleasure. Or rather, the film's visual pleasure cannot be separated from 
its aurality—the sounds of film music and, for many ‘Hindi’ films, poetic 
lyrics in a Persianate mode. 

The apparatus of cinema (its cameras and projectors) and the modes 
of film production (the ways cameras can frame scenes, the ways that 
film can be spliced and edited to construct narratives) as well as cinema's 
methods of reproduction and projection that allow a single film to be 
projected on a screen for multiple screenings and in many geographically 
disparate places at the same time, marks cinema as one of the most 
profound visual technologies ever developed. In an ontological shift, 
cinema allows audiences to experience the world in a transposition from 
three dimensions of solid masses to flickering shadows projected on a 
flat, two-dimensional screen. As a sensual experience, the mode of inter- 
acting with the projected image is through the senses of sight and sound. 
Scopophilia, or pleasure gained through sight, is an experience desired 
by cinema goers. Hence the role for vision within film itself is necessarily 
heightened. As a visual technology that heightens the role of vision, 
cinema has been both a symptom of what Martin Jay has called an ocular- 
centric modern era (Jay 1993: 3), as well as the major propagator of a 
visually centred modernity. Cinema in India, even when using Indian 
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codes of visuality, became the main propagator of modemity in the set- 
tings of its experience, within the modern architectural spaces of well 
appointed cinema halls. 


II 
Popular mythologicals: Activating drishti on the screen 


Given the history of cinema in India, the question arises as to what shifts 
occurred to produce films which were ‘Indian’. Here we use the adjective 
not as a representative or characteristic of the nation-state, but rather to 
characterise cultural aspects of films produced«not only in the modern 
nation of India but also those produced and viewed across national bound- 
aries, whether in Pakistan, Bangladesh, Nepal or Sri Lanka. As a cultural 
descriptor, ‘Indian’ may also be applied to films produced by South Asians 
in diasporic communities throughout the world, who also constitute a 
major audience for films produced in India. Given the diverse commu- 
nities for whom ‘Indian’ films are made as well as the numerous languages 
these films are made in, there can be no unitary unifying factor to this 
cultural descriptor. If we are to consider the apparatus of cinema as merely 
a visual technology, the application of the adjective ‘Indian’ to cinema 
` comes in the realms of ownership, authorship, content, and reception. 

The first major director to establish a distinctly ‘Indian’ cinema was 
Dadasaheb Phalke (1870-1944), who produced what is considered the 
first Indian feature-length film, Raja Harishchandra, in 1913 (Raja- 
dhyaksha 1993: 47). In Phalke's words, ‘I was determined to . . . defend 
this [film] industry even in the absence of any financial support, with 
firm conviction that the Indian people would get an occasion to see Indian 
images on the screen and people abroad would get a true picture of India' 
(Phalke 1988-89 [1917]). In the colonial era, Phalke's ownership and 
authorship of films became a move of subaltern resistance, to assert con- 
trol over how Indian subjects were represented to themselves as well as 
to others. 

Phalke's major films were also ‘Indian’ in content in that they mostly 
staged Hindu mythological themes— what he called "Indian images'. In 
his mythological films Phalke incorporated aspects of established modes 
of Indian visuality. Most striking was his use of frontally shot deities to 
create the iconic effect familiar to displays seen in temples where the 


P For a longer discussion problematising national adjectives m the study of film, see 
Crofts (2000), as well as Rajadhyaksha and Willemen (1999. 9-11). 
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murti or religious image on view sends out its drishti, or gaze, through 
both eyes. Most members of the audience would have been familiar with 
this sort of religious display, allowing them to understand the significance 
of the murti's drishti. As described by Ashish Rajadhyaksha, Phalke's 
film Shri Krishna janma (1918) includes both the devotee’s and the deity’s 
points of view. First the audience sees the devotee's darshan view of a 
frontal and iconic Krishna, followed by the reciprocated view through 
Krishna's eyes of the devotees (Rajadhyaksha 1993: 73). Here Phalke is 
also enacting the reciprocal processes of exchanging gazes essential to 
the experience of darshan, where devotees ‘take’ darshan, darshan lena, 
from the Krishna who is ‘granting’ them darshan, darshan dena (Babb 
1981: 387). 

Phalke began a mythological genre of Indian films that enacted a South 
Asian visuality where drishti, the gaze, had certain potentialities. These 
‘mythologicals’ also used conventions for displaying the major deity 
within temple contexts, where the main god is seen along with its consort. 
Both deity and consort are depicted in an iconic mode, frontally and 
centred and, if depicted ‘alive’, they often are surrounded by attendants. 
As a ‘living’ ‘divine couple’ they are also often transported to a number 
of different locations, from temple to imagined forest bower, as an ap- 
propriate song is being sung. This performative enactment of imaginary 
worlds used techniques and a mentality borrowed from folk drama such 
as Nautanki (Hansen 1992), as well as performances of the Parsi theatre."! 
Thus these films can be seen as a continuation of the mentality found in 
these performance traditions as well as an instance of intervisuality, where 
films appropriated aspects of visuality from other performative forms. 
The mythological genre that incorporated notions of drishti and darshan 
display was used to recreate on the screen the lives of saints, as in Tukaram 
(1936) (Kapur 2000: 233-64), as well as the biography of a recently 
revived goddess in Jai Santoshi Ma (1975). In Jai Santoshi Ma, the film 
simulates the intense visual interaction of darshan with a frontally 
displayed goddess sending her powerful drishti out at viewing audiences 
(Babb 1981: 393). 

The mythological genre, with its associated aspects of visuality, con- 
tinues to be produced in films as well as on television. The best known 
of these are the immensely popular Ramayan and Mahabharat series on 
television (Lutgendorf 1990), along with their current successors such 


4 Baskaran has shown how, even in the political realm, nationalist songs of the civil 
disobedience movement appropriated tines and singing styles from popular performance 
traditions (Baskaran 1981: 46). 
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as Ma Shakti. The memory of the mythological genre is itself ironic- 
ally replayed within films produced by a new generation of directors 
from South Asian diasporic communities. This includes a scene from 
the Canadian film Masala (dir. Srinivas Krishnan, 1991) where the grand- 
mother has a darshan interaction through the televised serial image of 
Krishna. In the British film Bhaji on the beach (dir. Gurinder Chadha, 
1994), the mother, while performing her morning devotions, interacts 
with a live Ram taken straight from the set of a mythological film. These 
filmic quotations are conscious visual references to earlier Indian film 
conventions, creating an intervisuality between diasporic and carly Indian 
film forms. Here this inter-ocularity, though ironic, also acts as a marker 
of nostalgia within a diasporic mentality, signalling an ‘authentic’, 
‘Indian’ visuality. These visual references to early film styles also imply 
aknowledge of older Bollywood films, both amongst diasporic characters 
within the film, as well as amongst the diasporic audiences viewing the 
film in a cinema hall or on their home video entertainment centres. 


III 
Nazar: Uncensored loving through penetrating gazes 


The potency of an intense drishti gaze form of South Asian visuality was 
later appropriated from ‘mythologicals’ by the romantic genre of popular 
Indian films. Here the gaze was activated within an imaginaire based on 
sung poetry. The romantic genre came with its own visual conventions 
including the role of the gaze as a conveyor of love, rather than as a 
vehicle for physical interaction with the divine. The genre began with a 
spate of flowery recreations of reputed romances set or associated with 
courtly life. 

The first major film of the romantic genre was the wildly popular 
Alamara (Beauty of the world), produced in 1931. Alamara set a love 
story within the court intrigue of two queens vying to produce the royal 
heir. As the first Indian sound film, Alamara also began the tradition in 
South Asian cinema of heightening viewer's enjoyment through a special 
repertoire of songs composed specifically for the film. This romantic 
genre of films continued with Anarkali's legendary affair with Jahangir, 
depicted in Mughal-e-Azam (1960). The film included, as the first techni- 
colour segment of an Indian film, the famous choreography of Anarkali 
dancing at the Mughal darbar to the tune of a hit known to every serious 
viewer of Indian films, Jab pyaar kiya to darna kya (When you have 
loved, what have you to fear). Mughal-e-Azam spawned a spate of films 
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about courtesans, the most popular being Pakeezah (1971) and Umrao 
Jaan (1981). Given that courtesans traditionally were trained to sing 
Urdu poetry as well as to perform kathak dance, it is not surprising that 
the whole history of song and dance sequences in popular Indian cinema, 
as well as an imaginaire dependent on poetry, begins with films cele- 
. brating the arts of the courtesan. 

Within these courtesan films, themes of love use imagery, and even 
the lyrics, of Urdu poetry. After *mythologicals' these films formed the 
second, yet perhaps more important, ‘Indian’ cinema tradition, with a 
direct lineage to the literary work of great Urdu poets. Many of the best 
contemporary Urdu poets, such as Gulzar, Nida Fazli and Kaifi Azmi 
composed lyrics for film songs. Javed Akhtar, the current poet laureate 
of the film industry, composes entire film scripts in addition to song 
lyrics, with the result that even dialogues are infused with poetic language 
and imagery. Silsila (1981) was perhaps the first major film for which 
Javed Akhtar composed both the dialogues and the songs. Today he is 
the most sought-after composer of dialogue and song lyrics for popular 
‘Hindi’ films. Through its often-memorised songs with Urdu lyrics, 
popular Indian cinema has become the modern inheritor, as well as the 
propagator, of a South Asian Persianate poetics.2 

In a visuality based on the Persianate poetic paradigms employed in 
Urdu poetry, nazar became the main conceptual operator. It was the 
nazar or sight of the beloved that was so avidly desired. It also was the 
meeting of gazes, or nazar milana, which became the most important 
visual signifier of a fully engaged love. At times the gaze took on an 
active force, where nazar ke tir, or the arrow of sight, was directed by 
the lover at his beloved. These conventions for the ways nazar can operate 
are precisely those found in film song lyrics and depicted within popular 
‘Hindi’ films." 

Within contexts where a romantic desire is displayed on the screen, 
before an intense and direct gaze is exchanged between would-be lovers, 
there is often a play of gazes, a sort of visual foreplay, that takes place 
between prospective partners. As pointed out by Uberoi in her analysis 


? The phrase nazar ke tir occurs in one of the opening and generative couplets of the 
film Pakeezah (1971). 
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of Guru Dutt's Sahib, bibi aur ghulam (1962), this visual foreplay offered 
to cinema goers also conforms to an erotics based on a specifically Indian 
semiotics of the body where, for example, an act of ‘podoeroticism’, in 
which feet are considered erotic, can first be expressed by the camera 
giving film viewers the desirous male protagonist's gaze of the woman's 
feet. His gaze slowly moves up to her face, focusing at length on an 
exchanged gaze with her eyes, after which his gaze settles on her lips, 
the metonym for a kiss (Uberoi 1997: 161, 164). 

This gazing sequence for romantic devotion, beginning with the feet 
before moving up the body, is precisely the visual sequence that a devotee 
undertakes frequently when performing darshan of a deity." After look- 
ing at the image’s feet, the devotee then moves the gaze up the body to 
experience the ultimate religious climax of darshan, of exchanging gazes 
with the deity’s eyes. This correlation of visual performance between 
the experience of darshan and the visual foreplay leading to the exchange 
of nazar is indicative that the operations of nazar in a South Asian context 
often incorporate aspects of a visuality based on the practices of darshan. 

As pointed out by Uberoi, Pakeezah (1971) is another podoerotic 
classic. The film opens with a poet composing a couplet in praise of 
courtesan Nargis’ (Meena Kumari) feet which, as he says, ‘should never 
be allowed to touch the ground’. Guru Dutt’s Chaudhvin ka chand (1960) 
opens with a similar gaze sequence, with the nawab (Rehman) first seeing 
Jamila’s (Waheeda Rehman) feet. He then moves his eyes up her covered 
body to steal an illict exchange of gazes with her. (Providentially, while 
shopping in the bazaar, Jamila’s veil is momentarily raised when she 
realizes that her purse has just been stolen.) The whole film proceeds as 
a play of gazes, with the nawab desiring not only to see Jamila again, but 
to see her next as a reflection in his marriage mirror.’ At the end of the 
film he does in fact see her again and as a reflection in a mirror, but this 
is an ironic reflection because it occurs in the house of a friend who has 
recently married her himself. Here, not only the gaze but also its move- 
ments and operations follow norms of a South Asian visuality. 

Constraints placed upon the film industry also contributed to a 
heightened signification for vision, whereby visual interaction signified 
types of physical interaction not allowed by the Board of Censors. Since 
the late 1960s, overt kissing has been banned by the Government Board 
of Censors, the rationale being that kissing is ‘a sign of westernness and 

4 I am grateful to Sumathi Ramaswamy for pointing this out to me. 
15 This refers to the tradition whereby the bride and bridgegroom first exchange 
gazes through a murror during the course of their marnage ceremony. 
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therefore alien to Indian culture’ (Prasad 1998: 88). In many ways this 
was a postcolonial retention of conservative Victorian morals, where 
kissing is deemed a very private act, and shrouded from any public gaze. 
For directors the signifier which could fill this lack of the kiss was intense 
visual interaction, an intense, penetrating gaze between actors being a 
sign not only of sexual desire, but also of the physical act of kissing. 

In sum, the ban on kissing in films created a lack which was then 
filled by combining aspects of two different visualities that were already 
operative in the Indian film world, both on the screen and within the 
minds of cinema audiences: (1) The notion of the human gaze as conveyor 
of sexual desire was appropriated from Persianate/Urdu visuality. This 
gaze of the Persianate nazar was then intensified; (2) by adding ideas of 
the force of drishti as it operates in the context of darshan viewing, 
where vision can touch through the tactile qualities of drishti. Rather 
than just one visuality operating, we find here evidence for what Martin 
Jay has been looking for, namely, the polyscopic nature of visual 
experience in the modem world (Jay 1993: 592). 


IV 
Singing and seeing: The poetics of sight 


In popular Indian cinema close shots of eyes and sequences of lovers 
gazing intensely at each other are never depicted in silence. Rather than 
being pictured as intimate experiences that should be backgrounded with 
quiet music, the visual intensity of these passages is always amplified by 
the singing of equally engaging poetry, as well as by interludes of com- 
plexly choreographed dance sequences. The poetry sung creates what I 
am calling a ‘poetics of sight’, affecting the way cinema audiences inter- 
pret what they see on the screen, as well as aspects of their own lives that 
they might model after what is projected on the screen. Film historians 
have rarely addressed the sounds and songs of film, nor the ways in 
which visual and aural pleasures interface, reinforce, or even heighten a 
film's effect on audiences. 

A conspicuous characteristic of popular Indian films is the large number 
of songs, memorised by many cinema goers, which give film songs a 
life of their own outside their ‘accompanying’ film narrative. Film songs 
become the hallmark of a given film and in many ways encapsulate the 
film’s main themes. Indeed, the title of the film is often used as a segment 
of the repeated refrain of a main theme song. 
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As the main generator of meaning and pleasure within films, film songs 
are also fundamental in the formation of a personal memory of films. 
The repertoire of film songs becomes a shared collective memory amongst 
film audiences throughout India as well as amongst communities of the 
South Asian diaspora, increasingly becoming one of the most important 
constituents of a global ‘Indian’ culture. Within Indian communities 
abroad it is the sounds of film songs, as much as visual markers such as 
ethnic dress or religious marks, that signify ‘Indianness’. Certainly, 
watching film videos, actual screenings or television programming with 
film content, as well as listening to film music, singing film song lyrics 
or even re-enacting film segments on the local community centre stage 
are some of the most sought after and culturally nostalgic activities per- 
formed by members of diasporic communities. This is a major theme of 
the recent film, American desi (2000), in which the American-born 
Krishna, after reviling everything Indian, finally reconciles to his ‘Indian- 
ness' through dancing a Gujarati dandiya to the sounds of film music at 
the annual Indian student association's party. Hindi film culture permeates 
both the visual narrative as well as the soundtrack of the film. Music 
from famous film songs is subtly dubbed into the background music 
throughout the film, relying on viewers' knowledge of the Hindi film 
song archive to decode additional meanings for the visual sequence being 
viewed. As he enters his assigned college room, one of Krishna's three 
Indian room-mates is watching a video of the courtesan film Umrao 
Jaan, caught at the climax of the famous song and dance sequence when 
actress Rekha frontally sends her nazar out to engage the film viewer. 
The room-mate’s ‘pin-up’ poster is a ‘blow-up’ of Rekha in precisely the 
same visually engaging pose. The final action sequence in American 
desi, of two suitors and their accomplices fighting it out, is referred to in 
the film as a good enactment of a Hindi film. This knowledge of Hindi 
films and its film culture has perhaps become the most important cultural 
constituent shared by South Asians, whether they reside in cosmopolitan 
Bombay or remote rural areas; whether they live in London, Trinidad, 
Nairobi or Chicago. 

The recent re-mixing of what are known as sciatic? film tunes by 
contemporary musicians in India, as well as by musicians in the diasporic 
communities, is also evidence of the continuing popularity even of very 
old film songs. The now large repertoire of film songs itself constitutes a 
collective memory of popular South Asian culture globally. Through 
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their re-playing and re-mixing, film songs weave into the formative fabric 
of contemporary South Asian cultures throughout the world. 

Films with songs that include a poetics of sight exemplify the under- 
lying potency of the gaze within contemporary South Asian popular 
culture. These songs are sung while close-up shots of the protagonists’ 
eyes exchanging intense gazes are projected on the screen. Song segments 
with intense visual exchange (and reference to this in song lyrics can be 
found in many films. A few examples taken from ‘Hindi’ films over a 
chronological range, from Guide, shot in the mid-1960s, up to contem- 
porary popular productions such as Hum dil de chuke sanam and the 
recent release Fiza, provide aural and visual traces of both the historic 
and continuing validity of these visualities within genres of South Asian 
popular culture. 

In Guide (1965), which was based on R.K. Narayan’s novel published 
in 1958, Rosie, the unfulfilled wife of an archaeologist, is encouraged 
by a tour guide, played by matinee idol Dev Anand, to return to her vo- 
cation as a dancer. Rosie, played by Waheeda Rehman, begins her climb 
to fame as a dancer by first dancing for a private group of the guide’s 
friends, a scene which re-enacts the courtesan milieu of the romantic 
films so popular amongst cinema audiences. The performative setting of 
a courtesan dance scene itself cues viewers to the probable deployment 
of sung Persianate poetry in which, as noted earlier, sexual desire is ex- 
pressed through the intensity of direct visual exchange between would- 
be lovers. In film, this intense visual exchange is shown on the screen by 
alternating views of lovers gazing into each other’s eyes, with prolonged 
close-up shots of the beloved’s intense frontal gaze. These close-ups of 
the lover’s eyes gazing out from the screen offer movie viewers that 
desired visual experience of deploying their own nazar in a simulated 
exchange of gazes with the actress or actor on view. These shots are 
similar to the frontal gaze of deities in mythological films, again signifying 
the activation of notions of drishti within the romantic context of nazar. 
Here we see two South Asian visualities being activated at the same 
time, where the tactile power of drishti reinforces the affect of nazar. 

The first frame of this song and dance sequence from Guide begins 
with a close-up of Waheeda Rehman’s eyes concealed behind her trans- 
parent dupatta, a long scarf often deftly manipulated to hide, and then at 


4 Here J am thinking of the reworking and over-dubbing of old film songs by Botish 
South Asian pop stars such as Apache Indian and the Comershop Band 
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the appropriate moment to reveal, one's face and eyes. As she seductively 
lifts her dupatta, to unveil her direct frontal gaze, film viewers are given 
the simulated visual experience of intensely gazing into Rosie/Waheeda's 
eyes. The moment her eyes are fully revealed on the screen the audience 
hears the celebrated refrain from a song and dance sequence which heigh- 
tens this visual experience (Colour Plate 8): 


Piya to se naina lage re... naina lage re 
(My eyes are fixed on my lover . . . [on my lover] my eyes are fixed.) 


These lyrics audibly cue viewers to fix their gazes on Rosie/Waheeda, 
thereby deploying their own nazar upon her. With every new stanza of 
the song, Rosie is shown dancing on increasingly elaborate stages, where 
she entices ever larger audiences with her choreography. With each return 
to the refrain ‘Piya to se naina lage re . . . naina lage re’, Rosie's gaze is 
directed either to her audiences in the film, to her ‘guide’ and manager 
Raju or, again in frontal close-ups of her eyes, directly back at viewers 
of the film. 

The act of ‘fixing the gaze on the beloved’ is further heightened by 
S.D. Burman's music composition, where the climactic first beat of the 
16 beat tintal rythmic cycle falls on the lyrics of lage re (‘fixed’). In this 
song and dance sequence, Guide re-enacts the kota or courtesan theme 
from so many previous films, where dance scenes culminate in the intense 
exchange of gazes between the dancer on display and aspiring lovers. 
Again, through the framed view of the camera, the film offers cinema 
audiences a visual participation in the intense exchange of gazes with 
the courtesan on display from the privileged perspective of a visually- 
engaged lover. 

Some 15 years later, director Yash Chopra begins his film Silsila (Se- 
quence) (1981) not with a dialogue, but with a song and dance sequence 
that accentuates the visual interaction between lovers Sbobha (Jaya 
Bachchan) and Shekhar (Shashi Kapoor). As Shobha and Shekhar circle 
around trees and otherwise lounge within a verdant landscape (which in 
many ways is Bollywood's visual appropriation of the jungle kunja where 
Radha and Krishna secretly frolicked), the refrain of the song begins 
with a reference to dupattas blowing in the wind and then, with the camera 
zooming in on Shobha's eyes, ends with (Figure 2): 


ankhiyoun mein 
(in the eyes) 
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Figure 2: Shobha gazing into Shekhar’s eyes while she sings of ‘a new excitement 
from your glances into my eyes'. Jaya Bhaduri and Shashi Kapoor in Silsila 
(Yash Chopra 1981). Courtesy Yash Raj Films International. 


The major refrain of the song speaks of shyness welling up, laaj bhari, 
‘in the eyes’. One of the stanzas also refers to the play of glances that 
precedes the intense fixed gaze continually repeated by the refrain: 


Jab se mili hai tum se nigahein 
Jadu yeh kaise hone lage 


(Ever since we met I glanced at you 
How did this magic begin?) 


Variations of the refrain also refer to the activity of fleeting glances— 
‘jhank rahe’: 


Nainon mein nindiyan 

Nindiyan mein sapane 

Sapane mein saajan 

Bahare aai jivan mein 

Nai halchal hain tan man mein 

Tu jhank rahe hai aankhiyon mein 
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([There is] sleep in [my] eyes 

[There are] dreams in [my] sleep. 

A lover in [my] dreams 

Spring has come into [my] life 

[There is a] new excitement in [my] mind and body 
[from] your glances into [my] eyes.) 


While singing these songs the protagonists are shown engaging in love 
through exchanging gazes, depicted on the screen by alternating between 
close-ups of each actor's eyes. By displaying these alternating 'points of 
view’ the camera simulates the subject positions of both lovers. 

The lyrics for the songs and the dialogue of Silsila were composed by 
an impressive grouping of poets—Javed Akhtar, Hasan Kamal, Nida 
Fazli, Rajendra Krishan and Harivanshrai Bachchan (Amitabh Bach- 
chan's father)—each deploying conventions of South Asian poetry, in- 
cluding the paradigms of gazing as an expression of romantic desire. 
Harivanshrai Bachchan composed the song, ‘Rang barse bhige chunara- 
vali rang barse’, which was sung in the film by his son Amitabh. Inter- 
estingly, Amit (Amitabh Bachchan), the male protagonist of the second 
‘couple’ in the film, is himself cast as a budding poet. The poems that 
Amit composes expressing his love for Chandini (played by Rekha) are 
precisely the type used as lyrics for film songs. Here the poetic process 
of composing poems, an essential constituent of popular films, is itself 
woven into the narrative of the film. This self-referentiality to the process 
of composing poetry within films has earlier precedents in Guru Dutt’s 
Pyasa (1957) and Kamal Amrohi’s Pakeezah (1971). The music for the 
sung poetry of Silsila was composed by the ‘Shiv-Hari’ pair of the talented 
classical Hindustani musicians, santur player Shivkumar Sharma with 
bansuriwala Hariprasad Chaurasia. 

Again, in director Mani Rathnam’s hit, Bombay (1995), the opening 
shots are of a stolen glance that subsequently generates a whole love story 
between a Hindu man and a Muslim woman. This love ‘from first sight’ 
which proceeds to elopement and marriage was constructed to defy the 
Taging communalism of the 1993 Bombay riots. The film begins with a 
young Hindu man, Shekhar (Arvind Swamy), waiting for a ferry to take 
him across the river. A group of Muslim school-girls, covered head to 
toe in black burgas, arrive on the incoming ferry. Chatting amongst them- 
selves as they disembark, some of their veils are raised exposing their 
eyes and faces to public scrutiny. During these heightened moments of 
exposure, Shekhar manages to steal a gaze from Shehla Bano (Manisha 
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Koiralà). This intense visual exchange, with close-ups of both prota- 
gonists' eyes, becomes the "love at first sight' that generates a desire for 
further intense mutual gazing. Similarly, this stolen, illicit exchange of 
gazes between the sexes, when the Muslim woman protagonist is caught 
with her veil up in a public space, is precisely how director Guru Dutt 
begins his film Chaudavin ka chand. In Chaudavin ka chand the desire 
set up from the first, stolen glance drives the protagonist to find out who 
this person is, and scheme to catch his second sighting of her in the mir- 
rored image that he will see at their own wedding ceremony. Similarly, 
Mani Rathnam deploys notions of the eroticised nazar to generate bis 
Hindu-Muslim love story.” 
. . When Shekhar's gaze is abruptly foiled by Shehla lowering her veil, 
he resorts in desperation to a number of ruses, including masquerading ~ 
in a woman’s burga, to capture a second glance of Shehla. Finally, when 
his sister insists that he accompany her to the wedding of a Muslim friend, 
he is able to catch another sight of her, unveiled. This second sighting is 
prolonged by a song and dance sequence that shows Shekhar and Shehla 
engaging in a play of gazes between themselves, with many close shots 
of their eyes. In the Hindi version of the film, the oft-repeated refrain of 
a song sung to a tune composed by A.R. Rehman refers to this first ex- 
change of gazes as nazar. The refrain them compares the electricity in 
the eyes to sounds of monsoon rain, in this case the ‘monsoon of love’ 
(Figure 3): 


Pahli he nazar se kuch hum kuch tum khojaaten hein yon gon 
nain se rim jhim 

bar se pyar ka savan 

(From our first sight, some of me some of you, gets lost 
From our eyes, ‘rim jhim' ... 

Rains this monsoon of love.) 


In this theme song from Bombay we sec also a combination of conventions 
and imagery from two distinct South Asian poetic traditions: the romantic 
gaze of nazar from the Persianate tradition is here activated with imagery 


U That Bombay was initially a Tamil film indicates the proliferation of the nazar 
based poetics of Hindi films into the visual language of regional cinema Bombay was 
so popular among Tamil viewers that it was subsequently dubbed into Hindi. Its 
spectacular success amongst Hindi film audiences testifies to Rathnam's mastery over 
the conventions of popular Hindi cinema, including nuances of the poetics of mazar. 
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Figure 3: Shehla gazing into Shekhar's eyes while they both sing of falling 
in love from ‘the first sight’. Arvind Swamy and Manisha Koirala in Bombay 
(Mani Rathnam 1995). Courtesy Eros International. 


of monsoon torrents, a conventional metaphor for love in South Asian 
poetic traditions that is incorporated into the many rain scenes found in 
Hindi films. There is here no singular poetics or visuality evoked by the 
film. Rather, a number of systems of poetics are incorporated even within 
a given song and its ‘picturisation’. This speaks to the polyscopic nature 
of film-viewing, whereby film audiences are able to decipher elements 
drawn from different sets of visual codes. 

The immensely popular film Hum dil de chuke sanam (I have given 
my heart to my lover, 1998), which is one of a spate of soft romantic 
movies from the late 1990s that had either dil (heart) or pyaar (love) in its 
title,'* once again activates notions of nazar in its most important song 


'5 In addition to Hum dil de chuke sanam, this seemingly unending output of romantic 
films with dil or pyaar in their titles included: Dil to pagal hai; Kaho naa . . . pyaar hai; 
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and dance routines. In the core narrative, a non-resident Indian who has 
been raised in Italy (Salman Khan) returns to India, ostensibly to study 
classical music. The occasion of a family wedding creates an ideal setting 
for flirtation amongst eligible members of both families. Weddings also 
are the traditional site for first sightings, from the extremely charged 
first exchange of gazes between the bride and bridegroom, to the first 
sightings of prospective matches by both family matchmakers as well as 
potential partners. It is within such a significant setting that the play of 
gazes between Salman Khan and Aishwariya Rai has such a highly 
charged meaning for Indian audiences as the two, in an extended song 
and dance routine, play hide-and-seek around wedding guests, stealing 
glances and then exchanging prolonged gazes with each other (Figure 4). 
Although this type of gazing is based on the aesthetics of a romantic 
nazar, it is activated within a Hindu wedding context which has its own 
norms for viewing and the operational potentialities of a drishti gaze. 





Figure 4: Nandini (Aishwariya Rai) and Sameer (Salman Khan) exchange prolonged 
gazes while singing of 'the brashness of their eyes'. Courtesy Video Sound. 


Pyaar tune kya kiya and Pyaar kiya to darna kya (which appropriated lyrics from the 
most famous song of Mughal-e-Azam). 
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The refrain from the accompanying song captures this sense of the dar- 
ing brashness of their exchanged gazes which ‘express more than words 
can say’: 


Ankhon ki gustakhiyan maaph hon 
Jo bat na kahsakti zabaan 


(Forgive the brashness of [my] eyes, 
which words cannot express.) 


For cinema audiences of Hum dil de chuke sanam, the frontal close-ups 
offer direct views into the green eyes of Aishwariya Rai, eyes which 
themselves were fetishised in the popular press ever since she was 
crowned Miss World in 1994. Although she would have been visually 
scrutinised at international beauty pageants for conformity to ‘western’ 
paradigms of feminine bodily perfection, the most eroticised zone for 
Hindi film-viewers will always be Aishwariya’s eyes." 


V 
Conclusion 


When considering the meanings Indian popular films generate for their 
intended audiences, I am suggesting here that these films deploy at least 
two distinct South Asian notions of visuality—one based on the poten- 
tialities of drishti, often activated in Hindu religious contexts, the other 
based on nazar, operating within imagined worlds of romantic Persianate 
poetry. Rather than considering these visualities as definitive markers 
of cinematic 'Indianness', I propose that these two modes of viewing 
are part of a multiplicity of visualities which can be deployed both by 
film producers as well as by viewers. These South Asian visualities can 
operate at the same time as, or before and after, or in any 'interocular' 
(Appadurai 1997: 103) or negotiated ‘hybridizing’ (Bhabha 1994: 212-25) 
relationship with other systems of visual coding that include what might 


P The eroticised eyes of Aishwariya have recently been appropnated by the adver- 
tising industry to sell everything from South Afncan diamonds and Longines watches 
to Coca-Cola and mechanised dolls that dance while they belt out & song from her film 
Hum di de chuke sanam. All of these glossy advertisements and product packaging 
bank on engaging the viewer and potential buyer with Aishwariya's intense garo. 
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be labelled as ‘western’ modes of viewing. This certainly is the condition, 
if not the definition, of modern South Asian visual experience.? 

The immense signification of the poetry and the music of Indian film 
songs commends these aural aspects as integral aspects of the film-viewing 
experience. The sounds of film songs also resonate outside the cinema 
hall, spilling out into the spaces and experiences of everyday life. It is 
the replaying of these songs from films, their tunes and, above all, their 
poetic lyrics, which facilitates the formation of a public modernity based 
on the poetics of a film imaginary. In my move to insert the sounds of 
poetry into the formation of the visual, I would also like to signal ways 
that modern visual culture in South Asia relies on varieties of cultural 
memory for generating a specifically South Asian modernity. 
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Merchant houses as 
spectacles of modernity 
in Rajasthan and Tamil Nadu 


Anne Hardgrove 





Thus article examines the production of visually spectacular ancestral houses by migrant 
merchants in colonial South Asta between 1860 and 1930, as well as the recent trans- 
formation of these now-abandoned homes into sites of tourism. I primarily consider the 
elaborately painted houses belonging to the migrant Marwari traders of north India m 
the Shekhawati region of eastern Rajasthan, and comment upon the south Indian orna- 
mental houses built by the Chettiar merchants in Madras Presidency, now known as 
Tamul Nadu. I argue that these empty mansions are being rapidly appropriated into new 
objects of visual consumption through international tourism, thereby transforming spaces 
of the private into spaces of public access Visual practices in India have to be understood 
as part of a global and capitalist modernity, and not just in terms of India's pre-modern 
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The spectacle is capital accumulated to the point where it becomes 
image. 
Guy Debord (1995: 24) 


The Marwaris today have completely abandoned Shekhawati, leaving 
their havelis in the care of guardians who live sparely without the 
means to keep people from pillaging them. Some of the houses are 
occupied by destitute squatter families, who, for a couple of rupees, 
eagerly hasten to open the doors for visitors. An association, founded 
by Ramesh Jangid and Catherine Ripou, attempts to protect the painted 
towns and plans for a museum project under consideration. But the 
rich Marwaris, upon whom it falls to restore these homes, are much 
too caught up in the rough and tumble of the great Indian metropolises, 
to come back into the tiny lanes of Shekhawati. 

Georges, Lennard and Genestar (1996: 44—46)! 


This article examines the production of visually spectacular ancestral 
houses by migrant merchants in colonial South Asia between 1860 and 
1930, as well as the recent transformation of these now-abandoned homes 
into new objects of visual consumption. I primarily consider the ela- 
borately painted houses belonging to the migrant Marwari traders of 
north India in the Shekhawati region of eastern Rajasthan, and comment 
upon the south Indian ornamental houses built by the Chettiar merchants 
in Madras Presidency, now known as Tamil Nadu.? The numerous small 
towns that make up Shekhawati—like Nawalgarh, Fatehpur, Jhunjhunu, 
Mandawa, and Sikar—contain dozens of spectacularly painted mansions. 
The palatial Marwari courtyard houses, known as haveli, are characterised 
by a colourful pastiche of vivid wall paintings covering exterior and in- 
terior surfaces. These vibrantly-coloured painted frescos feature subjects 
ranging from scenes in the epic Mahabharata to European-manufactured 
train engines. The hybrid paintings juxtapose hybrid images of battle 
scenes from Hindu epics with pictures of lonely Englishwomen listening 

1 This is my own translation from Georges, Lennard, Genestar (1996) Antonio 
Calabria and Despina Stratigakos gave excellent suggestions for improving my translation 
here. 

2 Between 1860 and 1930, the ume period when the Marwari and Chettiar mansions 
were constructed, Rajasthan was a conglomeration of Princely States. Present-day Tamil 
Nadu was pert of the Madras Presidency until 1947, when 1t became known as Madras. 
The current political units of Rajasthan and Tamil Nadu were formed in 1948 and 1968, 
respectively For details on the territorial terminology on Tamil Nadu, seo Ramaswamy 
(1997: Chapter 4). 
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to gramophones, and depict steam-engine locomotives alongside portraits 
of Rajput princesses. A picture known as 'flying Krishna' depicts the 
charioteer hero of the Mahabharata and his consort Radha flying through 
the sky in a winged motorcar. 

The south Indian mansions were built in the Chettiar homeland, com- 
monly known as Chettinadu. Also organised around a series of courtyards, 
the outer portions of the Chettiar houses feature painted carvings and 
gargoyles of British colonial officials and Hindu deities like Lakshmi. 
Biblical cherub and Madonna figures placed on the upper rooftops face 
outward to the local public. Inside, the Chettiar courtyard houses feature 
luxurious household implements obtained in their overseas trade. These 
include Italian chandeliers and inlaid parquet marble floors in inner and 
outer verandas, as well as intricate Burmese teak carvings surrounding 
doors, entryways, and ceilings. 

In this article I discuss the Marwari and Chettiar decorated hybrid 
houses in order to illustrate the following three general concerns. First, 
by using interdisciplinary methodology from history and anthropology, 
I explore why diasporic trading communities, like the Marwaris and the 
Chettiars, have felt the need to create an identity for themselves archi- 
tecturally and visually through the development of hybrid forms of verna- 
cular domestic architecture. The domestic architecture of commercial 
groups in India is a fascinating area of research, although admittedly 
much less studied than other forms, especially the religious architecture 
of prominent temples, mosques, and mausoleums like the Taj Mahal, or 
that of various ruling elite. Ample scholarly attention, for example, has 
been paid to the architecture of royal palace households (Tillotson 1987), 
imperial forms of domestic architecture under the Raj (Metcalf 1989), 
and disciplinary and exclusionary aspects of colonial urban planning 
(King 1976; Wright 1987). Less notice has been given to the architectural 
transformation of the dwellings of migrant, intermediary trading groups 
and middlemen capitalists. Therefore, my article introduces an important 
visual dimension to issues of migrancy, diaspora, deterritorialisation, 
and other aspects of globalisation currently being explored by other 
scholars. 

My second concern is to examine how the mansions relate to other 
proximate architectural forms and become associated with the region, as 
an index of the local neighbourly relations of migration and retum within 
which housing style plays a part. 

The construction of ancestral mansions—for ancestors who never lived 
in them—is arguably a complex set of visual practices. As I will suggest, 
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it attempted to elaborate a devotional bhakti-centred identity of the 
families in the community through regional ties, yet with an explicit 
acknowledgement of the hybrid modernity of British rule in India. 
Notably, the migrant merchants’ homes in the new cities of domicile 
such as Calcutta and Madras—where they actually lived and amassed 
their fortunes—did not elaborate the bhakti themes, but drew more 
directly upon the royal symbols of architecture in their former localities. 
By locating the Marwari haveli and Chettiar mansion in their local social 
and architectural context, I hope to show how the 'region' —both real 
and imagined——still bas an important place in the transregional histories 
I examine here. 

Finally, I will argue that these empty mansions are being rapidly 
appropriated into new objects of visual consumption through international 
tourism, thereby transforming spaces of the private into spaces of public 
access. Visual practices in India have to be understood as part of a global 
and capitalist modemity, after all, and not just in terms of India’s pre- 
modern past. Through practices of tourism, spatial geographies of dias- 
poric identity formation are being re-created through a visual orientation 
to the past. I therefore consider the history of the paintings and decor- 
ations and the kinds of visual practices they have enabled by being seen 
by Indians and foreign tourists. The discussion of *memory-places' in 
the work of Pierre Nora (1996) helps me to illuminate the historical re- 
lationship between migrant merchants in an age of colonial capitalism 
and the production of one type of visual spectacle in India. My concern 
here is with visual narratives as representative of history, memory, mi- 
gration and rootedness, and with how visual objects both underpin and 
transform such representations of the past, present and future. The havelis 
are spectacular in part because they become sites that evoke memories— 
of homelands, of ancestors, and of Rajasthan—which are visually in- 
stantiated by the paintings on the walls. 

Though the Marwaris and the Chettiars built and decorated their houses 
independently of each other—and as far as we know did not collaborate 
in the design and construction of their houses—a number of remarkable 
similarities prompts their comparison. The ancestral houses of each com- 
munity were typically built between the 1860s and 1930s by migrant 


? Even the names of the communities themselves, Marwari and Chettiar, are both 
etymologically ted to the region of the group's purported origin For instance, there are 
no ‘Marwans’ as such m Rajasthan A Vaisya trader from Rajasthan becomes ‘Marwari’ 
only through migration. The tenn Marwari therefore only makes sense in the context of 
diaspora, namely, when one is outside of ‘Marwar’ or Rajasthan. 
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traders who had left their homelands in search of the riches to be earned 
through the vast trading networks that attended the development of colo- 
nial capitalism. The global cotton crisis of the 1860s, caused by the col- 
lapse of the American cotton industry—along with the advent of railroad 
travel—prompted merchants to migrate east as cotton traders and become 
part of the diasporic trading networks which stretched from Rajasthan 
to the colonial cities of Calcutta and Bombay. These traders quickly 
emerged as the new capitalist class in India, and their multi-fold aspir- 
ations—like those of the ‘new rich’ in any capitalist culture—included 
attempting to gain inter-locking forms of political, economic, and sym- 
bolic power. 

In the case of both the Marwaris and the Chettiars, the migrants went 
‘abroad’ to make their fortunes. In search of trade and financial success, 
the Marwaris travelled by foot, camel and riverboat from their home vil- 
lages in the Princely States of Rajasthan to small towns and the colonial 
capitals of Bombay and Calcutta in British India. The Chettiars left their 
Tamil homeland and sailed to Ceylon, Burma and other places in island 
and mainland Southeast Asia. After they earned massive wealth through 
the hard work of buying and selling, and saved by frugal living in their 
newly-adopted domiciles, the migrant traders and moneylenders sent 
money—and sometimes even materials—back to their places of origin 
to construct and decorate elaborately painted mansions. 


I 
Visual spectacles and Indian capitalism 


The idea of the merchant house as a visual spectacle needs to be under- 
stood historically as part of capitalist modernity in India, and not as a 
resurgence of feudal display, as sometimes interpreted by some theorists 
of European modernity (Huizinga 1954). Far from being in decline, as 
Huizinga would have it, the visual is an essential part of Indian modernity 
and becomes transformed at critical social junctures. The production of 
these ancestral houses as a form of visual spectacle can be understood, I 
argue, by a particular moment of historical transformation in colonial 
India. The construction of such magnificent houses attests to how the 
newly rich—and increasingly confident—merchant classes sought to 
visually translate their recent wealth into new forms of social status in 
their homelands and beyond. 

Though Marwari and Chettiar mansions have been considered osten- 
tatious by many generations of both proximate and non-local viewers, 


^ 
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they do not simply mimic the architectural styles of local ruling classes. 
The architectural style of the haveli shares with Rajput architecture many 
similar Indo-Islamic elements: of cusped arches, fluted columns, and 
courtyard structure, but the visual themes of the frescoes exceed the 
Rajput styles. On the one hand, the paintings self-consciously appropriate 
symbols of the modern institutions of European culture, such as the 
railroad, motor car, European women and the uniformed soldier, and 
visually deploy these images as a means of suggesting their own new, 
cosmopolitan, modern outlook. These paintings of Europeans on the 
mansions ‘return the gaze’ to depict a colonial modemity, often clearly 
from an Indian point of view, and impart the images with a striking 
heteroglossia which no doubt contributes to the current popularity of 
such images with modern tourists. 

What is also particularly striking about the merchants' mansions, and 
a second reason for their spectacular presence, is the way that the houses 
display these hybrid images associated with both foreign rulers (the 
British) alongside images of gods and goddesses associated with medieval 
traditions of bhakti (religious piety). Here the simultaneity of the non- 
simultaneous in the visual form suggests a syncretism of rival aesthetics, 
through which colonial power only partially mediates a space of author- 
isation (Pinney; Ramaswamy, this volume). Migrant merchants used a 
hybrid form of painted architecture—in itself a form of visual practice— 
to both announce and renew their identity as pious sons of the soil, but 
with a cosmopolitan world-view requisite to their aspirations towards 
becoming major new players on a national stage.* 

The paintings in the bhakti style quite self-consciously elaborate 
religious themes that are outward expressions of—and that make visible— 
the communities’ professed devotional sentiments. This important differ- 
ence suggests that merchants did not wish to challenge the authority and 
status of regional royalty directly and aggressively, but that they instead 
sought to legitimate their rising economic and social status through a 
visual performance and adaptation of traditional Vaishya religiosity rooted 
in bhakti devotionalism. This could be seen as an instance of a local 
mimicry, as in Bhabha (1994), where signs of aristocracy, albeit ‘not 
quite’, are appropriated in a transformative practice. By creating ancestral 
houses for ancestors who never lived in them, migrant merchants sought 
to acquire symbols of cultural power to correspond with their new 


* In the 20th century, the Marwaris emerged as pnmary financial backers of Gandhi's 
activities in the anti-colonial freedom struggle. 
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economic success in British-controlled foreign lands. In short, by using 
such visual displays on their spectacular mansions built in their home- 
lands, they attempted to shore up their reputations as sons of the soil of 
their localities. 

Such highly imaginative displays of vernacular architecture and 
decoration in the built-environments of Rajasthan and Tamil Nadu, then, 
speak to the visual dimensions of migrancy and diaspora in the context 
of colonial capitalism. The development of transregional trading networks 
among migrant commercial groups such as the Marwaris and the Chettiars 
occurred first with the ascendancy of regional princely states after Mughal 
decline (Barnett 1980). These commercial groups began a dramatic, even 
meteoric rise to success, which coincided with the burgeoning economic 
and political power of the British, especially after the development of 
rail transportation in the 1860s. The fact that these migrant merchants 
felt confident enough to display their amassed wealth through fancy dec- 
orations on ancestral trouseg in their homelands reflects also the changing 
constellations of patronage structures under colonial rule. The construc- 
tion of Marwari and Chettiar ancestral houses marks a moment of the 
ascendancy of the capitalist classes in India and the traders’ shift in alle- 
giances from local royalty to the British and their increasingly powerful 
commercial interests. 

The painted houses of both Marwari and Chettiar families draw upon 
the architectural styles of local regional rulers, and yet announce the 
cosmopolitanism acquired by the commercial communities in their work 
abroad and subsequent exposure to the European presence in India. By 
incorporating images of the British and their increasing cultural, eco- 
nomic, and technological hegemony, the paintings signify a tacit accom- 
modation to the British as the new rulers of the region. Through their 
avowed syncretism of British and local devotional themes, the houses 
signify as well an acknowledgement of the British presence in the urban 
spheres of commerce, politics, and technology. At the same time, as 
spectacles, the painted houses make visible also the rising autonomy of 
merchant groups and their celebration of bhakti religiosity vis-à-vis their 
local royal patrons, whose crowns were becoming increasingly hollow 
in the face of British colonial domination. 

The wider context of practices of religious gifting and the dynamic 
moral economy of the bazaar (Jain, this volume) are of importance here. 
For trading groups such as the Marwaris and the Chettiars, the con- 
struction of the decorated ancestral houses was enabled by a framework 
of global capitalism, but it also, importantly, articulated with the traders' 
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concerns for providing philanthropy and charity, especially the estab- 
lishment of religious and educational institutions. Over at least the last 
century, both the diasporic Marwaris in Calcutta and Bombay, and the 
Chettiars in Madras and Madurai, have maintained ties with their 
homelands through a number of changing social and cultural links with 
their ancestral villages, including building the ancestral homes. Hindu 
and Jain religious traditions promised merit for building projects for 
public welfare, including temples, schools, step wells and water tanks, 
and pilgrims’ lodges. Marwari merchants in Calcutta and Bombay sent 
money back to Rajasthan for these activities. The Marwaris also built 
cow-protection sheds and cenotaph memorials known as chhatris (liter- 
ally, umbrellas) with pillared domes to commemorate the lives of wealthy 
merchant families, such as the Goenkas of Nawalgarh. 

As Peter Nabokov has recently suggested for the Chettiar houses, these 
forms of vernacular domestic architecture may have ‘been ways for medi- 
ating between the caste’s self-image of religious piety and charitability 
with their financially-winning implication in British colonialism’ 
(Nabokov 2000: 11). Chettiar families too set aside earnings for alms 
and charities, and built resting-places for visiting travellers and pilgrims. 
The Chettiars were also well-known for taking care of cows; they would 
buy and maintain cows and give the milk to the local Shiva temple. 
Even though mansion building ceased in the 1930s, many philanthropic 
projects—including the establishment of schools and temples—still con- 
tinued to be carried out among Chettiars and Marwaris in their respective 
homelands. 

The old mansions of the Marwaris and the Chettiars today stand largely 
deserted and increasingly dilapidated, shadows of their former glory. 
Here the similarity between the general outlines of the history of the 
Marwaris and the Chettiars to some extent diverges. Although as a group 
the Marwaris have maintained their financial success well past inde- 
pendence, their families have largely tended to neglect the houses out of 
a seeming lack of interest; they appear no longer of value to the family. 
For many Chettiar families, however, severe financial losses suffered 
from the nationalist movement and the independence of Burma in 1948 
forced many to sell off antiques, and even the houses themselves. A 
growing number of thrift and pawn-shops in the towns of Chettinadu 
retail valuable household objects scavenged from the houses, while the 
decorated houses in the small towns themselves attract visitors who come 
"to view them and perhaps also to hunt for antiques, such as carved doors 
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and home furnishings. The tourism and commodification of merchant 
houses, therefore, cannot be relinquished to a mere 'afterword' in this 
account. Over time, the mansions and their frescos—long-lasting visual 
spectacles—have been open to re-appropriation by various social actors, 
and tourist practices of 'sight-seeing' represent new ways of viewing 
old objects. Today the Marwari haveli have increasingly become a new 
object of visual consumption by tourists, part of the well-established 
heritage industry of princely Rajasthan. 

These paintings and decorations on the now-abandoned mansions— 
whose owners live in the urban metropols—are quite different from most 
other forms of house painting in South Asia, where ali sorts of people 
have frequently painted and decorated the houses they dwell in for self- 
expression.’ The mansions were only partially or occasionally occupied 
by women and children as a temporary measure, until the men had earned 
enough money to ensure them a safe travel passage and to maintain a 
permanent residence for the family in the urban locales. Thus, the dif- 
ference between home and house comes into play here. The home, as 
inhabited space, connects to the lived-in aspects of dwelling and affect 
associated with Nora’s idea of memory (1996). The empty house, on the 
other hand, is disembodied from the lived present and becomes a space 
amenable to the rearrangement of familial and cultural myths. It is pre- 
cisely the very ‘emptiness’ of these structures which creates the temporal 
and spatial conditions of possibility for the emergence of converging 
interests and visual practices between Marwari trader families and visiting 
tourists. The emptiness of the buildings, save for a distant relative or 
caretaker, is after all what gives them the appearance of being historical, 
and such houses can more easily become available for tourist con- 
sumption. 

To understand what the painted haveli accomplishes as a visual strategy, 
it is useful to think about Bakhtin’s idea of the chronotope to describe a 
place or site that fuses time and space—such as Sir Walter Scott’s use of 


5 Several examples come to mind Many housewives daily decorate the floors of the 
entrance, the kitchen, and the prayer areas of their homes, typically first spnnkling the 
space with water, and then drawing ornamental and auspicious designs called rangoli 
(ın Hindi) or kolam (in Tamil). Warli tribal women m Maharashtra use nce-flour to paint 
their huts with depictions of family and community events—weddinga, hunts, and wars. 
These paintings are created primarily during weddings and festivals. See Stephen Huyler 
(1994) and Henry Glassie (1997) for more examples of painting and living space in 
South Ams. 
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the castle as a common setting for the production of ‘antiquarianism’ in 
his Gothic novels (Bakhtin 1992: 84—85; Pinney 1997: 183). Bakhtin 
refers to the merger of temporal and spatial structures, as he finds in 
narrative genres including the romance and the folktale (Bender and 
Wellbery 1991: 3). The chronotope is arguably related, in Bakhtin's work, 
to the liminality of the carnivalesque, in the inversion and subsequent 
reappropriation of patterns and social norms into new and different forms 
(Hays 1996: 20 n. 3). As a type of visual chronotope, the Marwari haveli 
could be said in part to index the aristocratic aspirations of a new business 
class in modem India, albeit tempered by a traditional north Indian 
Vaishya anxiety about directly appropriating Kshatriya emblems (Bayly 
1983). The ancestral homes speak to Bakhtin's model of the production 
of an original time and space through chronotopic form. The world of 
the merchant house is a realm in which the self was disciplined to conform 
to the new codes of authority in the rising aspirations of migrant mer- 
chants. Homeland is defined by the supposed ancestral domicile, even 
though built and abandoned after the family moved away, and not by 
boldings of agricultural land. The signifier is the haveli, and the signified 
is the fusion of time and space, the absent family and their relationship 
to the absent entity of their ancestral home. The family heritage is em- 
bodied and lodged in the house, being at once a multivalent site of private 
memory and public space. 

For though they derive from Rajput mansions, the Marwari havelis go 
beyond being mere aristocratic ‘residences’ of ancestral lineages. In fact 
they far exceed the spatial and temporal boundaries of the secularised 
palace or castle in the thought of Bakhtin. As structures meant to be the 
ancestral homes of the founding fathers of some of India’s top business 
houses, the mansions create new narratives about the migrant business- 
men and their families. The potential risks of expressing a rootless cosmo- 
politanism are tempered by maintaining a strong local identity. The 
havelis simultaneously bridge the space between the desert and the colo- 
nial city where the riches were made, and orient time back into the distant 
past by positing both family origins and orientations deeper into history. 
Through their emphasis on bhakti, the houses remain part of Vaishya 
religiosity, and do not directly appropriate—and thus challenge—Rajput 
authority. Rather than being living art, as in the cases of house-painting 
mentioned earlier, the empty Marwari havelis are instead a type of 
historical artifact attesting to the historicity of Marwari claims of being 
(almost) aristocratic sons of Rajasthan. 
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II 
Painted themes of the Marwari havelis 
of Shekhawati, Rajasthan 


For reasons that will soon become clear, let me say at the onset that we 
need to complicate the standard ecological rationale for why the Marwaris 
painted their massive houses (such as in Cooper 1994). This explanation 
states that Marwaris wished to bring a little colour into their desert lives, 
to liven up the otherwise drab monotone look of the desert sands. It is 
true that in Rajasthan houses tend to have very few exterior windows 
and to depend instead on forms of ventilation from the open ceilings of 
inner courtyards, thus leaving large blank surfaces on exterior and interior 
walls that become amenable to mural paintings. But simply relying on 
the standard strict environmental explanation does little, I believe, to 
provide a clarification for or help us understand the unique cultural and 
historical milieu in which the havelis were painted or in which they are 
currently being viewed. 

The region of Shekhawati is located in northeastern Rajasthan, between 
the cities of Jaipur, Delhi and Bikaner. Although for administrative 
purposes the area is today divided into the districts of Churu, Jhunjhunu 
and Sikar, in everyday speech the region collectively retains the name of 
Shekhawati, as it has been known for some 500 years. The name is traced 
to the 15th century Rajput ruler Rao Shekha, whose descendants estab- 
lished themselves in this region during the slow decline of the Mughal 
Empire following Aurengzeb's death in 1707. The Rajputs of Shekhawati 
encouraged trade in the region by charging lower tariffs than did 
neighbouring regions. As a result, this desert region became a crossroads 
of trade caravans travelling from Gujarat in the southwest to northern 
India, as well as to Central Asia and China. Merchant families from all 
over Rajasthan moved to Shekhawati to establish themselves as trading 
agents along such routes. These merchant families, who only much later 
were called Marwaris, began to consider Shekhawati their home. 

Most of the painted Marwari havelis were built between 1860 and 
1900, coinciding with the development of rail transportation and 


* The emigration of Rajasthani traders and moneyleaders to eastern India began as 
early as the 17th century during the Mughal Empire, especially those Oswal Jains 
associated with the famous benking concern of Jagat Seth in Bengal. These early networks 
of traders provided the infrastructure that enabled the foundation of British trade networks 
concentrated in the port cities of Calcutta and Bombay. 
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increasing emigration to the colonial cities. Ironically, then, most of the 
Marwari mansions ‘at home’ in Rajasthan were built during the period 
of highest out-migration. After all, it was only after the migrants had left 
and established themselves in business and trade in the colonial 
metropolis, that they would have afforded such elaborate housing in their 
homelands. To understand the cultural and historical reasons why such 
painted havelis were built, and their recent entry into the tourist imagin- 
ation, we need to consider how the Marwari ascendance as a business 
community in India came about in the shadow of the Rajputs, the trad- 
itional ruling caste of Rajasthan. The Rajputs were a locally powerful 
group from whom Marwaris drew some of their inspiration in attempting 
to gain the cultural legitimacy that they needed to emerge as a new gen- 
eration aspiring for economic, social, and sometimes political leadership. 
Haveli-building was a tradition that migrant Marwari traders picked up 
in part from the local Shekhawati Rajputs, who had begun building carved 
and gilded havelis in the 1830s. 

Though the Marwaris borrowed a local structural design, as I have 
noted, the reproduction of Rajput architecture was in no small part due 
to British influence. For some time now the region of Rajasthan has 
been associated with ruins and heroism, and the figure of the martial 
Rajput was the embodiment of this much-admired sensibility. One of 
the hallmarks of Rajasthan is the local claim that for the last 1000 years, 
the land has never been directly ruled by foreign conquerors. The early 
colonial ethnography of Rajasthan helped construct the region as the 
site of a potent romantic imagination of princely India and of the Rajput 
rulers who governed there. Colonel Tod's Annals and antiquities of 
Rajasthan (1829—32) was particularly influential in popularising and 
canonising the romantic ethos of Rajasthan through the textualisation of 
oral epics and memories into colonial ethnography (Tod 1994). One effect 
of the European romantic imagination of Rajasthan was a fascination 
with historical ruins, and the simultaneous development of a romantic 
sensibility associated with remains of relics, forts and palaces, which 
sought to imbue such physical landmarks with a historic sense of heroism 
and bravery. As Ramusack (1995) notes, the canonisation of such tales 
of Rajput chivalry by Tod and the texts' frequent reprinting helped 
embellish and preserve such history so that it became part of the social 
memory of Rajasthan, eventually enabling the memorialisation of 
Rajasthan through tourism.’ 


1 The Hindi translation of a Bengali text; Bangal mein Rajasthan [te Rajasthan in 
Bengal] 1s part of a large corpus of literature attesting to the popularity of Tod in local 
retellmgs and in the Indian and Bengali imagination of Rajasthan 
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Although the Marwaris do not merely ‘copy’ Rajput designs, as noted, 
the building of havelis can be understood as a Marwari strategy to 
capitalise on the romantic aura that colonial ethnographers like Tod 
bestowed upon the Rajputs. The Marwari Aavelis are usually not decorated 
with the same degree of silver and gold work as the Rajput Aavelis on 
which they were modelled, perhaps out of deference to their ruling patrons 
(Rakesh and Lewis 1995). Whereas Rajputs expressed their prowess 
through forts and gilded havelis, Marwaris could try to translate their 
newly-found wealth into cultural capital with painted havelis, if not actual 
forts. Marwari havelis are named after the lineage of the family that 
built them, memorialising the ancestors who originally come from that 
place. The architecture of the havelis suited the tastes and requirements 
of trading families. The havelis are often crowded together on narrow, 
twisted streets, and accentuated by balconies, gargoyles, arches, doorways 
and niches (Guadalupi 1998). 

The mansions are organised around at least two courtyards, an outer 
one for business and visitors, and an inner one for the family and for 
women. Sometimes a third inner courtyard is used by the servants, who 
leave from separate entrances. Visitors enter through a heavy carved 
wooden outer door into an inner courtyard, and are ushered into sur- 
rounding rooms where business is done, while sitting on white cloth 
covered cushions. Furniture is minimal. Separate inner courtyards and 
sets of rooms provide privacy and protection for the women. 

The presence of such structures would justify translating the word 
haveli as a 'courtyard house'. But there is some disagreement among 
architectural historians, however, as to the exact etymology of the word 
haveli. Havelis are found across medieval northwestern India, from 
Gujarat to Rajasthan and even to the Mughal city of Shahjahanabad (now 
Delhi). According to Stephen Blake (1990), the term haveli is derived 

- from Persian, and refers to the large-walled mansions and open courtyards 
of the nobility and the rich. Many of the standard art books on the 
Shekhawati haveli concur (Cooper 1994; Rakesh and Lewis 1995; 
Wacziarg and Nath 1982). However, Catherine Asher has suggested that 
the term haveli appears nowhere in the vocabulary of Mughal architecture. 
According to Asher (personal communication), the term probably origin- 
ated in early modem Rajasthan to designate a new form of architectural 
synthesis of Rajput and Mughal domestic styles. 

The blending of temple and domestic residence through architectural 
synthesis was a common tradition among Vaishya groups in westem India. 
In neighbouring Gujarat, wooden havelis built to be either residences or 
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temples date back to about 1600. Domestic haveli architecture incor- 
porated the elaborate carved wood style that became commonplace 
around the 1830s and lasted until about 1900. Occasionally murals among 
the Gujarati havelis resemble the designs found on traditional Gujarati 
embroidery (Pramar 1989). In contrast, the bhakti styles of the Marwari 
havelis in Shekhawati are to a large extent patterned after the Krishna- 
lila scenes of murals such as those in the temple town of Nathdvara, 
north of Udaipur, a popular pilgrimage site of the wealthy commercial 
and trading communities of Gujarat and Rajasthan (see also Jain, Pinney, 
this volume). Tillotson (1987: 200-201) suggests that these mural decor- 
ations may also be a popular revival of palace mural art, an alternative to 
the ornate wooden carvings that characterise the haveli in Jaipur and in 
Gujarat. In Nathdvara, notably, the word Aaveli (rather than the more 
generic mandir) is used to describe the Pushti Marg shrines of Krishna 
as Shrinathji. The Pushti Marga Vaishnava cult and bhakti sect thought 
of their deity as a king who was installed in a ‘palace’ (Pramar 1989: 
175). Since Shrinath is considered a living god, and not a mere image, 
his abode—the mansion where he resides—is called a haveli. The home 
of the god follows the plans of royal residences, and its wall paintings 
consist of a combination of murals and miniature paintings done on cloth, 
paper and wood (Ambalal 1987: 19). 

So far we have considered what the mansions may have meant for the 
merchants who financed them, but we know surprisingly little about the 
artists who built them, and what the Aavelis may have represented for 
them. The fresco painters traditionally came from the kumhar caste of 
potters, and often worked in multiple capacities as builders, masons, and 
artists (Wacziarg and Nath 1982: 25). The patronage of the Aaveli 
paintings by migrant Marwari merchants was important for establishing 
a new class of itinerant artists who were called upon to paint the walls. 
Since the demand for artists in the district was too high to be accomplished 
by local artists, there was a migration of architects, masons, and artists 
into Shekhawati from surrounding regions (Cooper 1994: 12-13; 
Wacziarg and Nath 1982: 7). The artists came from a variety of religious 
backgrounds, and derived inspiration from various schools of Rajput 
painting, including the Jaipur and also Mughal. The paintings appro- 
ximate the fresco techniques that were developed in Italy in the 14th 
century.* In Rajasthan, lime-water mixed with pigment was brushed onto 


* How this process may have travelled from Italy—whether by Mughal conquest, 
foreign missionaries during Mughal rule, or by traders representing the Chola-Nayak 
dynasties of South India—remains uncertain (Wacziarg and Nath 1982: 25). 
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wet plaster, which produced a highly durable surface painting with a 
impressive longevity. The chemicals in the artificial European pigments 
introduced in the late 19th century, however, reacted with the wet plaster, 
and the technique was modified for use on dry walls. The artists drew as 
well on the Company school and on the new subjects of European tech- 
nological modernity. Photography provided a means for urban scenes— 
including technological marvels and European life—to be depicted in 
the countryside, where such sights were hitherto unknown. Ironically, 
however, photography and the cheap reproductions available by tech- 
niques such as chromolithography eventually created competition for 
the painters. As Marwari patronage itself dried up in the 1930s, these 
artists were eventually displaced (Wacziarg and Nath 1982: 26). 

The types of images on the havelis vary stylistically, ranging from 
Mughal miniatures to the Jaipur mural painting to the Company school 
with obvious British influence, to ‘calendar-art’ images which reflect 
the influence of the printing press (see Jain, Mitter, this volume). Marwaris 
used the blank exterior of the building fagade, with upper-story windows, 
as a canvas for a variety of visual representations. Here I divide the 
haveli paintings into a few basic types for the purpose of my analysis. 
The earliest paintings, dating from the 1840s, show remarkable Mughal 
influence, their designs consisting largely of floral patterns and geometric 
designs. Hindu themes soon became popular. Most of the scenes on the 
early Marwari haveli are colourfully painted with intricate scenes of folk 
tales, daily activities, the epic Mahabharata and Ramayana, Mughal 
customs, and Hindu goddesses, gods, and their incarnations. Images of 
the Hindu god Krishna and his consort Radha are especially common 
(Figure 1). A comparison with Rajput art is pertinent to my argument. 
The Marwari pictures of gods and goddesses are more influenced by 
folk traditions, whereas in Rajput painting there is a stress on more 
typically Kshatriya warrior themes of rulers, wars and battles. The Rajputs 
could project images of martial kings, whereas the Marwari paintings do 
not make such claims to warrior authority, and visually perform more of 
a ‘virtual’ devotional bhakti. 

The second type of painting I discuss are those associated with 
European rule. These are often considered the most remarkable paintings 
of the Aaveli murals, at least in the eye of English-language travel 
literature, and are pictures that comment on the presence of British culture 
and technology in an Indian context. These images were enabled by 
European lithographs and photographs, which brought new and pre- 
viously unseen subjects into the artists’ frame of reference (Mitter, this 
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Figure 1: Radha-Krishna deities are a popular devotional theme in haveli art. 
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volume). Starting about the 1860s, many new wall painting motifs began 
to reflect European cultural influence and to define new images of colonial 
modernity. Using artificial pigments from Germany, local artists known 
as chiteras (who themselves may never have seen firsthand these tech- 
nological innovations) created scenes celebrating various material 
marvels of the Industrial Revolution as introduced by the British in India. 
Trains perhaps symbolised the very essence of modernity, at once 
implying wealth, status and, after the 1860s, indeed the very means that 
enabled many Marwaris to travel. The train represents a shift away from 
royal titles of feudalism to a market-based capitalist prestige. Horizontal 
murals of trains became a very frequent theme, such as in a well-known 
example from the Poddar haveli at Nawalgarh (Figure 2). Other depictions 
of technological modernity (Figure 3) include bicycles, cars, sewing 
machines, planes, gramophones, and even Orville and Wilbur Wright's 
first flight. Christian themes also emerge. The Poddar haveli in Nawalgarh 
features a picture of Jesus adorned with a halo of light. 

As with the other examples of visual culture discussed in this volume, 
the haveli paintings too rest in an inter-ocular sphere comprised of 
multiple habits of viewing. We have already seen how they invoke Mughal 
painting and Hindu religious art. References to European paintings and 
photography, my third category of painting, were also part of this visual 





Figure 2: A horizontal mural of a train in Nawalgarh. 
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Figure 3: The automobile suggests the traders' cosmopolitan outlook. 


literacy. After the technique of photography became more widely 
available in India from the 1840s, artists used portraiture to depict their 
individual subjects more accurately (Pinney 1997). However, unlike the 
Rajputs, who commonly commissioned portraits in the style of Mughal 
miniatures, paintings of individual owners of the Marwari havelis are 
less common than portraits of English royalty, including Queen Victoria, 
George V, and Queen Mary, introduced thanks to the availability of 
photographic technique. Scenes from the Delhi durbar of 1911 are a 
common theme in lithographs and frescos. Wacziarg and Nath (1982: 
31) trace this major shift in the content of the frescos towards including 
European themes to the Great Jeypore Exhibition of 1883, which dis- 
played a combination of European and Indian objects. This exhibition 
was essentially hybrid and attempted to showcase local Rajasthani cultural 
production while bringing it alongside the British world of science and 
industry in a naturalised juxtaposition.’ 

The final type of painting I look at are pictures of women—both local 
and foreign. Some increased reliance on portraiture was used in popu- 
larising domestic images of seth traders. Scenes depicting the modern 


° I thank Sandria Freitag for this point. 
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couple reflect emerging ideas about bourgeois domesticity, suggesting 
the importance of companionate marriage. A woman sits with a baby on 
her lap, trying to put a makeup kumkum on ber forehead while looking 
into a mirror (Colour Plate 9). She is wondering, perhaps, whether she 
would stil] be attractive to her husband after becoming a mother. Pictures 
of Englishmen with hats, shoes and walking-sticks were common, as 
were pictures of European women, often with low-cut necklines, in bath- 
tubs, or in formal portraits as brides and bridesmaids participating in 
church weddings. One of the most intriguing forms of haveli art, scattered 
among a number of havelis, depicts private acts of courtship, sexual inter- 
course, and childbirth. Servants are painted into the background of some 
of the most erotic images, perhaps implying that there is little that goes 
on inside the household that goes unnoticed by the hired help. In the’ 
Shiv Narain Nemani haveli in Churi Ajitgarh, a picture of Queen Victoria 
turning up her nose and scowling is juxtaposed with a picture of a couple 
having sexual intercourse (Rakesh and Lewis 1995: 76). We might find 
it strange to find explicit images of sexual acts in a space—the haveli— , 
primary designed for women. Often these erotic pictures are hidden away 
behind closed doors in some of the bedrooms, and can literally be viewed 
only when the door is shut. 

Beyond the multiple depictions of both local and foreign women, the 
haveli has been generally considered to be quintessentially a gendered 
space, a domain for the seclusion of women. As Sarah Tillotson (1998) 
has documented, since the early 19th century the Aavelis have long been 
a source of fascination for European tourists, particularly Victorian 
women travellers, who wrote vivid accounts of the lives of women living 
behind the walls of palaces and other mansions. Ostensibly, the Aavelis 
were built to house intergenerational female, child, and elderly members 
of the household, left behind when the men spent much of their time in 
the colonial cities. The Aaveli is divided into separate quarters for men 
and women, preserving practices of gender segregation called parda. As 
such, the Aaveli is a marker of gender segregation practised through 
separate living quarters for men and women. Internal and external 
courtyards marked degrees of domestic privacy. The haveli thus became 
a feminised space, akin to the zenana, in its associations as the sphere of 
womanhood. !° 


P? Despite the fact that the havelis are rarely inhabited, the continuing Orientalist 
associations of the havell with an ‘exotic’ Eastern lifestyle, emphasinng the seclusion 
of women, has prompted the recent publication of novela which promise to depiét the 
secrets of family life withm the seclusion of the painted walls. A number of novels make 
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In addition to being a space for the seclusion of women, as a marker 
of the rising status of the merchant family, the havelis were a site of 
accumulation and thrift. Until the 1930s, Marwari merchants competed 
with each other to build the biggest and the best havelis, even though 
these mansions were constructed only after one or sometimes all of the 
fámily members had left and. góne ‘abroad’ to British India for trading 
and commerce. The practice of sending money back to be invested in 
paintings made on all available walls, ceilings, and window sills is illus- 
trative of the social importance once placed on havelis as ostensible 
symbols of hearth and home. The Aavelis are thereby important geo- 
graphical markers of Marwaris living outside Rajasthan. In the oral history 
that I have done among prominent Marwaris in Calcutta, I found that 
many people laid claims on having a family Aaveli in Rajasthan. In the 
past, Marwari families travelled to Rajasthan and to their haveli for im- 
portant events of life passage, including naming ceremonies, first tonsure 
and marriage, although such trips eventually became less and less fre- 
quent. Today, one member of the family might spend a day or two at the 
haveli to chéck up on things, but typically many of the family members 
would have never visited there. 

Haveli-building ceased around the 1930s for a variety of reasons. One 
was tied to the permanent migration of Marwari women and children to 
the colonial cities, to join their menfolk who had prospered and could 
now afford to house the extended family in the city. But even more import- 
antly, it was at that stage that Rajasthan became less central to the Marwari 
self-perception, and competition with the Rajputs becomes less important. 
Instead, involvement with the Congress Party and increasing participation 
in the affairs of the nationalist struggle created a new arena for the staging 


use of the Rajput havel: as a lived-in spece, nox empty and preserved, or in ruins. Rama 
Mehta's Inside the haveli telis the author's autobiographical story of how as a new 
bride—and as 2 sophisticated and educated young woman from Bombay—she finds 
herself coming to terms with the rigid social axpectations that attend everyday life m 
ber husband's family kavel. In Mehta’s feminist account, mirronng her own slow 
acceptance of the customs of her husband’s traditional household, the havel: becomes 
transformed from an object of patmarchal tyranny to a place of tradition, protection, and 
continuity (Mehta 1977). For reviews of this book see The Independent (London), 29 
May 1994; Frnancial Times (London), 13 August 1994. Suzanne Staples’ book, entitled 
Haveli (1995), takes place in desert Pakustsn and is a tale aimed at teenage readers. It 
infuses romanticism, Orientalism, and intrigue into the trials and tnbulations of the 19 
year old "junior wife’ ltving in the mansion of ber powerful husband's family (Staples 
1995). Both of these novels arguably extend, for a modern, international and tourist 
pubhc, the Orientalist romanticisation of the haveli. 
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of concerns on a national basis. Rajasthan in the Marwari eye no longer 
remained the primary site of action, identity and memory. Though 
philanthropy in the region was revived by a Gandhian imperative for 
village-level initiative, building ancestral houses was no longer a pressing 
concern. The Aavelis were still used on and off again, such as during 
World War II, when many families sent their children and women back 
to Rajasthan to avoid the Calcutta bombing. But at this stage, the Marwari 
families came to feel that they no longer needed to establish domiciles in 
Rajasthan. ; 

At the same time that Marwaris were building these painted mansions 
in the desert, resembling the haveli temples there, their places of domicile 
in Calcutta were remarkably different. The same merchants who com- ' 
missioned painted mansions in the desert—paintings that perform a kind 
of devotional bhakti—did not choose to replicate such images in Calcutta. 
New arrivals initially lived cheaply in rented rooms and shared com- 
munity kitchens. Later, they amassed more wealth and moved their 
families from Rajasthan. In the old city known as Burra Bazaar, Marwaris 
built towering structures more clearly in the Rajput idiom, using more 
traditional motifs such as wooden carvings but without the devotional 
bhakti-like paintings of their residences of Shekhawati. These grand 
buildings are noteworthy for their prominent arcaded loggias (galleries), 
separated by columns, overlooking the street and inner courtyards. There 
were some accommodations made for the urban environment. Shop-space 
was downstairs and living-space was built upstairs. In Calcutta, con- 
siderations of inclement monsoon weather and the need to maintain 
domestic privacy in a crowded urban area prompted the use of wooden 
blinds (jhilmil) and intricate plaster lattice work (Jaffrey) on iron frames; 
these features shielded occupants from wind, sun, and unwanted male 
stares. Ironwork railings, arches and balconies, originally cast in England 
and Scotland, were also distinctive features of this Rajasthani architectural 
style (CRUTA 1995). Unlike the spectacles of the painted haveli mansions 
in Shekhawati, there are no Marwari mansions with painted frescos in 
Calcutta. As I have written, these houses more confidently and directly 
quote from the architecture of Rajasthani palaces. Starting in the 1930s, 
and continuing into the 1950s and beyond, wealthy Marwari families 
moved out of the Burra Bazaar and bought up the British mansions 
vacated by departing businessmen and government officials. Once their 
diasporic identity was secured with the permanent migration of women 
and children, directly reiterating their visual connections to the former 
homeland through building spectacular domestic architecture was at this 
point suspended. 
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Ill 
The lifeworlds of Tamil Chettiar mansions 


For at least the last century a number of observers—ranging from colonial 
administrator and ethnographer Thurston (1909) to anthropologist Yuko 
Nishimura (1998)—have commented that the ornate Chettiar mansions 
were their entry point in gaining interest in and familiarity with the com- 
munity. The Chettiar houses are typically found in the towns of the region, 
as opposed to villages or in the countryside. The houses on the main 
streets are set back from the road, practically fort-like, with a one-story 
wall separating the mansion from the passers-by in the streets (Fig- 
ure 4). The houses are normally two or three stories tall, and have ornate 
statues, carvings, and gargoyles on the edges of the red tile rooftops and 
framing the entrance gates. These figures are often a hybrid combination 
of European faces and figurines along with Hindu images, especially of 
Laxmi, the goddess of wealth. The interior portions of the Chettiar houses 
face inward into courtyards, and are lavishly decorated with imported 
granite and marble pillars, intricately carved Burmese teak, decorative 
tiles, and crystal chandeliers. 

In the community there are 11 unrelated Chettiar groups, and the 
Nagarathar (‘town-dwelling’) Chettiars built the fanciest houses. Their 
elaborate mansions in southern Tamil Nadu have in fact been so important 
to the self-identity of the community that the Nagarathar Chettiars have 
been referred to as the Nattukottai (‘Country-fort’) Chettiars. Thurston 
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Figure 4: Chettiar mansions attest to the prosperity of the trading community. 
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in fact chose to list the Chettiars under the name ‘Nattukottai Chettiar’ in 
his authoritative survey, The castes and tribes of southern India (1909: 
258). Thurston, however, did not dwell on extended descriptions of the 
mansions as later observers did, and attributed the rise of the ‘commodious 
houses’ simply to the Chettiar social custom of married family members 
living in separate quarters and cooking separate meals within the same 
family house (Ibid.: 258). 

The writer Nilkan Perumal made a visit to Chettinadu in September 
1937, and wrote about his impressions of the social and material well- 
being of the Chettiars as epitomised by the mansions. After a visit to the 
small town of Arimalam, he states that the ‘Chettiar elephantine-houses’ 
were the village’s ‘greatest asset’, comparing the castle-like homes to 
what we imagine were found in towns in antiquity. In a striking com- 
parison with the Marwari haveli, Perumal remarks that ‘they [the 
Chettiars] built them just like the Bania [traders] who built up gold- 
chambers in Sardarnagar (Bikaner) to boast about their cash!’.(Peruma! 
1955: 26). In Devakottai alone, Perumal contends, he found about 300 
of these mostly-empty Chettiar mansions, whose owners were abroad 
on banking business, while servants and ‘stray relatives’ occupied some 
portions of the homes. 

What was particularly striking to Perumal was the unabashed display 
of wealth in the house form. Perumal estimated that these houses cost 
about one lakh rupees (100,000) each. He suggested that the Chettiars 
vied with one another for such symbols of affluence and were perhaps 
living beyond their means. He writes that Chettiars 


indulged in this sort of costly mansion to impress upon their fellow 
Chettiars and the public that their financial success was all too sub- 
stantial. The personal pride of Chettiars amongst themselves could 
also be noticed in conducting marriages and birthdays of their children, 
a lot of money lavishly spent. In the old days, the Chettiars did not in- 
vest much money in landed properties, because they believed that the 
more cash in hand, the better the prospect for returns through lending 
(Perumal 1955: 23). 


From the time of Perumal’s visit and thereafter, the houses began to 
fall into decline, owing to financial setbacks in the business ventures of 
the Chettiar merchants. Perumal attests to the relative poverty of many 
Chettiar families after the nationalisation programmes in countries like 
Burma. He was struck by the number of erstwhile wealthy bankers forced 
to sell off iron and other housing materials in order to eke out a daily 
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living and return to India (Perumal 1955: 48). In fact, many Chettiar 
families have had to sell off their elaborately decorated mansions because 
of financial duress, and the loss of their family bouses highlighted the 
stigma of their community's overall economic decline. In order to under- 
stand the rise of the Chettiars and their reasons for building spectacular 
hybrid houses, I briefly review the major points of their meteoric rise in 
economic life. 


IV 
Chettiar wealth and display 


The ascendancy of the migrant Chettiars as the leading merchant 
capitalists of southern India paralleled the meteoric rise of the Marwari 
community in commercial and financial success. The Chettiars began 
their outward migration even earlier than the Marwaris, in the 10th— 
12th centuries, by following the shipping routes of the Chola traders 
across the sea.!! As chandlers who managed the provision of supplies on 
the Chola ships, the Chettiars began to build transregional networks that 
facilitated the expansion of trade. The Chola ships sailed from Kaveri- 
poompattinam (Poompuhar) to lands further east, including Java, 
Sumatra, and Malaya. Salt- and rice-trading, along with trade in precious 
metals and gemstones, also increased the Chettiars’ legendary financial 
fortunes. The Chettiars established close relationships with the Chola 
kings, gaining their favour, and were rewarded by the granting of 
zamindari land rights. While their business establishments dotted the 
Tamil coast, the Chettiar homeland was in an area of 96 villages between 
Pudukkottai and Sivaganga. Near temples founded by members of the 
community, the Chettiars built homes made of stucco, wood, and tile in 
a pattern around the temple. Because of these residential patterns, which 
resembled towns, the Chettiars were also called by the name ‘Nagarathar 
Chettiar’, meaning town-dwellers. 

When the salt monopoly was claimed by the East India Company in 
1805, the Chettiars withdrew from the salt trade. They then gradually 
developed into a regionally powerful community of merchant bankers 
in parts of the former Pudukottai kingdom and present-day Ramanatha- 
puram and Pasumpon Muthuramalingam districts—the area known since 


11 Environmental rationales are sometimes invoked to explain the Chettiars' success 
1n busmess. It is claimed by some of the hagiographers of tho Chettiars that, because the 
dry and sandy soils of Chettinadu are not conducive to agriculture, the environment 
encouraged the community to trade instead of farming (Perumal 1955: 17). 
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the 18th century as Chettinadu. One of the Chettiars’ major activities 
was to make loans to agricultural producers and to political and military 
leaders, and they began to expand their intricate networks of hundi credit 
exchange and to prosper. The growth of transregional Chettiar trading 
networks in colonial times followed the European expansion in south 
and southeastern Asia (Chandrasekhar 1980; Hardgrave 1969). In the 
early 19th century, a few adventuresome Chettiars began to settle in 
Ceylon. By the 1850s and 1860s, the British had made significant inroads 
into the commerce of Burma and Malaya and solidified their political 
domination. The expansion of the British Empire into Southeast Asia 
created new avenues of trade, commerce, and moneylending, and the 
Chettiars sailed to those regions and began to form business empires in 
these localities (Rudner 1994: 53—55). They financed agriculture and 
trade, as well as domestic expenses such as weddings (Perumal 1955: 
21). In order to save money and live frugally, the men stayed together in 
a kittangi (warehouse), with between 15 and 30 men sharing a single 
common room. A hired cook prepared the meals. Ultimately, the growing 
independence of Southeast Asian nations brought about severe national- 
isation policies and a decline in the price of rice. The Land Purchase Act 
of 1941 in Burma forced Chettiars to sell their land for a fraction of its 
worth. As a result of these unfavourable policies, the Chettiars lost most 
of their massive investments in Burma, Indo-China, and Ceylon, and 
returned home under considerable economic duress. 

Like the Marwaris, the Chettiars set aside a part of their earnings and 
developed a noteworthy tradition of philanthropy and charity that had 
precedents of religious gifting dating back to pre-colonial times. They 
built resting houses and water-supply facilities for travellers, and feeding- 
houses to nourish the poor. As devoted Shaivites, they built new temples, 
especially for the worship of Murgan, and repaired old ones. These philan- 
thropic activities were not, however, without their share of local politics. 
As the Chettiars increased both their wealth and their confidence in trying 
to claim various cultural and religious symbols of authority, they invested 
in gaining patronage and privilege in the authority structures and disputes 
of local temples. This created fierce competition between the Chettiars 
and the dominant Maravar ruling caste for control of temples (Dirks 
1993:.264). 


4 There was no question of the cultural impact of the Chettiars on the region—the 
local Tamil dialect was known as Chettiar basha and had a special pronunciation. 

D The well-known Indian Overseas Bank found in most mayor cities in India 1s a 
legacy of the Chethars’ success in foreign places. 
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V 
Being at home in Chettinadu: 
Design of the Chettiar house 


Although one can reasonably claim that no two houses are alike, the 
basic design of a Chettinadu merchant house has a series of courtyards 
surrounded by rooms, with the most ‘public’ of rooms at the front, fol- 
lowed by increasingly intimate rooms with the kitchens at the back. 
According to the house owners whom I met during my July 2000 visit to 
Chettinadn, the houses were generally constructed from back to front. 
The workers who constructed the house were typically from the Asari 
community of carpenters. An outer veranda (tinnai) is at the front of 
the house. It is intended as a public area and is meant for the use of 
distant associates and as a place for visiting travellers to sleep at night 
(Figure 5). A small clay pot storing cool water allows outsiders to use 
the shelter of the covered veranda as a cool place to take rest: the granite 
stones absorb very little heat. Sometimes the outer veranda has rooms at 
either end for accountants or family members to use for conducting 
business. 

Crossing through a heavy, elaborately carved doorway into the interior 
portion of the house, one enters an inner courtyard used by family 
members for household chores and rituals. This major open space around 
which the house is organised is called valavu.'* The four corners of the 
courtyard represented the directions of the universe, letting the sun be a 
witness to the ceremonies held within. The open structure lets in good 
ventilation and light. As a symbol of hospitality, a raised seating area 
sits at the front end of the open space to be used by family members and 
their more intimate associates for leisure or business activities. Elaborate 
drainage along the corners of the slanted roof (koodalvaai) facilitates 
the collection of rain-water in brass pots on top of granite slabs which 
prevent the floor tiles, or athangudi, from breaking. Layered red tile that 
absorbs very little heat is the most common form of roofing. 

Surrounding and facing into this first inner courtyard is a ring of small 
double-rooms. Most houses have rooms on both sides but others have 
rooms on one side only. Each one of these double-rooms is called veedu 
(literally, house) belonging to each married son and his family (Thiaga- 
rajan 1999). These rooms were used for storage, religious rites, and for 


4 Valayu can have many meanings, including house, household promises, and a cluster 
of ‘houses’ inside a compound with ono entry. 
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Figure 5: Outer verandahs keep out noise and dust, creating a peaceful environment 


for friends, family, and business associates. 
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sleeping in relative privacy. One of the home-owners mentioned to me 
that each of these sets of double-rooms could even have a different postal 
address, signifying the separateness of that family's branch. The inner 
sections of the double-rooms on the ground floor are always windowless 
for security, with the back wall of the innermost room forming the outer- 
most boundary of the house. This secure room is used to house intimate 
valuables including puja deities and a safe containing jewellery, gold, 
account books, and cash (Rudner 1994). The hosts who showed me the 
innermost rooms displayed a pelai, a trunk or box where the ancestor's 
clothing is kept and worshipped. A kaipetti (handbox) holding accounts, 
money, and important papers was also kept inside the puja room for 
protection. 

Going even further back from the inner courtyard, one enters the rear- 
most courtyard, which is used as a space for cooking. This is the antapura, 
the women's quarters, the innermost precinct of the house. Previously, 
women used to enter and exit the house through the rear-most door, es- 
pecially during functions when men were present. Typically, each married 
son and his wife would operate a separate hearth. This architectural form 
of dwelling is suggestive of the economic independence of each son as a 
‘nuclear family’ or pillu, within a larger joint family structure. The ances- 
tral home was quite literally used as the business headquarters for the 
family. The initials binding the family members together—a common 
South Indian naming practice—were given to the house as well. The father, 
sons, and brothers took turns being away from home, and on their occa- 
sional visits home let others look after the business. Often, however, the 
house was inhabited only by women. The fact that the women could live 
safely on their own— while their menfolk were away—was cited to me as 
evidence of how the Chettiars were able to integrate themselves into the 
local community. The interpenetration of public and private areas of the 
house, enabled by the flexible and multifarious uses of inner court-yards, 
created a relational system of using space for business, religious, and 
family functions. The courtyards were a semi-public space for the use of 
travellers and the familial public, yet allowed for privacy and cleanliness.’ 


5 K.N. Chaudhuri notes that the arrangement of rooms around a central space has 
been a basic design of urban domestic housing in a cultural area ranging from the Middle 
East to India. Historians such as Chaudhuri have argued that in courtyard houses in the 
Indo-Islamic architectural tradition, women and children were not confined, although 
some have noted that customs dictated the use of those houses as public spaces. The 
courtyard design allows for domestic privacy and interior ventilation, yet also protects 
the interior from dirt, dust, and noise pollution from unpaved streets (Chaudhuri 1990: 
199-200). 
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Nowadays, however, the owners of the famed Chettiar houses rarely 
return, and many of the houses stand empty. Though once upon a time 
the houses were the focal point for family gatherings, the exodus to urban 
life has changed the place of the ancestral house in Chettiar life. A few 
rooms in the Chettiar house are sometimes occupied by a distant member 
of the family, living alone. The owners of some of the houses have rented 
out the rooms surrounding the outermost courtyard to unrelated families 
whose rent contributes to the restoration and upkeep of the mansions. 
This practice may have started in the first decades of the 20th century. 
Interestingly, in keeping with tbe original design features of the house, 
the outezmost rooms are the ones designated as suitable for occupancy 
by outsiders. In order to maintain their upkeep, some of the better- 
preserved mansions have been featured as background sets in Tamil 
commercial films. 


VI 
‘Discoveries’ of the hybrid houses in Tamil Nadu and 
Rajasthan c. 1980-2000 


The commodification of the hybrid houses into new forms of visual 
practice among local and international tourists is a fascinating 
development, and needs to be situated in the context of the contemporary 
types of architecture one finds in India and its diaspora today. Architecture 
represents a strategy of negotiating a series of modern disjunctures that 
attend new wealth and older values, and helps create various configur- 
ations of being both ‘home’ and ‘away’. In considering the architectural 
styles among members of the urbanised commercial communities in 
recent times, one might imagine that similar houses could be found which 
articulate the styles of the ‘country-forts’ and painted mansions. Accord- 
ing to David Rudner (personal communication), there are in fact some 
elaborate, *Chettiar'-style houses to be found as far away as Madras, 
Madurai, and even London. Nowadays, many Chettiar mansions in 
Chettinadu, however, are being sold as their owners can no longer afford 
the upkeep. 

In the town of Karaikudi, antique stores were crowded with furniture, 
dishes, lanterns, statues, doors, chairs, and other household decorations, 
originally part of Chettiar households. When we stopped in at one of the 
many curio shops in Karaikudi, I was grateful for some time out of the 
sun and lingered inside for several minutes. I had no intention of buying 
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Figure 6: A curio shop sells antiques from Chettiar mansions. 


anything, but I was curious to see what kinds of objects were there, and 
we admired and fingered the arresting array of household implements 
once acquired by Chettiar merchants (Figure 6). It was not until later in 
the day that my research assistant, Annie, pulled me aside and quietly 
told me that our host was somewhat distressed about the existence of 
and exploitation practised by such shops. They harshly reminded him of 
the hard economic times which had fallen on the erstwhile heroes of 
Chettinadu, and the quite literal material and cultural loss for the Chettiars 
which these pawn-shops represent. 

This tragic loss of ancestral mansions among members of the Chettiar 
community initially prompted D. Thiagarajan of the Madras Craft 
Foundation to establish an extremely creative and well-endowed hands- 
on museum known as Dakshina Chitra, just south of Chennai, for the 
preservation of the domestic architecture of South India. The spacious 
site is divided into four large areas, superimposed over a map of South 
India, to display houses from the four South Indian states. Winding paths 
lead visitors into the preserved houses of potters, weavers, Chettinadu 
merchants, agriculturists, and Brahmins, as well as to an open-air 
restaurant selling idli and dosa. Groups of schoolchildren visit Dakshina 
Chitra on a regular basis, and are taught various arts and crafts projects 
by local artisans employed by the museum. There are a large number of 
well-preserved houses on display, and here I restrict my discussion to 
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Figure 7: A preserved Chettiar merchant house at Dakshina Chitra. 


one pertinent example. The reconstruction of Chettinadu merchant house 
in Dakshina Chitra (Figure 7) provides an excellent example of the evo- 
lution of the Chettiar ancestral home. Originally, these were one-story 
structures but increased in height in the middle of the 19th century to be 
two-storied. The façade of the house replicates a merchant house around 
1850, and the Burmese teak columned veranda and main central courtyard 
date from 1895, and were taken from parts of a house in the village of 
Arykuddi. The excellent preservation work at Dakshina Chitra has done 
much to increase awareness about the architectural heritage of South 
India. 

This recent revival of interest in the domestic architecture of the 
Chettiars and the Marwaris among museum-goers and tourists suggests, 
as I have said, a new moment of visual practice for the merchant houses. 
I have already discussed the preservation schemes of the Madras Craft 
Foundation, and I again turn my attention to the Marwari painted houses 
in Rajasthan, which are much better-known on the tourist circuit than 
the Chettiar mansions. Here, I want to discuss how the broader context 
of the romanticisation of princely Rajasthan serves to incorporate the 
merchant havelis in a new socio-economic universe of cultural tourism. 
I explore the types of negotiation that the Marwaris pursue which simul- 
taneously allows their houses to be seen both as ‘traditional’— not unlike 
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the royal homes and palaces—yet makes them of special interest in 
themselves for their picturing of the modern and hybrid world in which 
they found themselves. 

For at least the last 50 years, distant relatives of the traders and/or 
poorly-paid caretakers and their families have occupied some havelis, 
and small numbers of them are increasingly rented out to middle-class 
families requiring housing in the vicinity. Other havelis are deserted and 
locked up. Upon payment of baksheesh (gratuity), caretakers have begun 
to show the insides of the homes to tourists. Though there is little local 
interest, it is rare also that diasporic Marwari families living in Calcutta 
and Bombay themselves ever visit their 'homes'. The relatively recent 
presence of European tourists roaming the villages of Shekhawati con- 
stitutes a new public for consumption of the painted Marwari havelis. 
Visitors wander slowly in the lanes of Shekhawati towns in order to look 
at and photograph the outer walls of the havelis. Local residents pass by 
them, puzzled and shaking their heads, and, in a significant Occidental- 
ising reversal of the gaze, wonder aloud why anyone should be bothered 
with looking at such houses. 

Despite a general lack of local interest, the fact that many of the havelis 
are now being refurbished for tourists is an important part of the pro- 
duction of social memory, community, and region for the Marwaris. 
The international notice that the havelis have drawn reproduces the story 
of Marwari migration, and provides another setting for the reiteration of 
the rags-to-riches narratives common to the newly rich in global capital- 
ism everywhere. The relatively new consumption practice—of looking 
at the haveli—taps into well-established practices of tourism in western 
India, centring around the forts and palaces of the Rajput princes, and 
helps construct narratives about business families as being part of the 
romance of Rajasthan. 

A considerable number of expensive, English-language art books, 
outline and illustrate the unique, brightly-coloured frescos of Marwari 
dwellings (Cooper 1994). The books give particular attention to images 
of technology and modernisation. Yet despite their popularity with foreign 
tourists, who undoubtedly relish these curious depictions of their colonial 
forebearers, the so-called ‘western-inspired’ art is not seriously addressed 
by art historians or architectural scholars. G.H.R. Tillotson, for instance, 
writes: 


While the older paintings are among the finest examples of mural art 
in India, and the first depictions of trains have an amusing naiveté, 
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the late, Westernised paintings are vulgar and incompetent (Tillotson 
1987: 22). 


The ‘colonial language of vulgarity’ (Mitter 1992) is ironically reversed 
here to make a somewhat nativist distinction between ostensibly fine 
local art versus styles which are tainted by western influence. 

The fact that the Aavelis and their frescos have so far been seen as 
colonially-inspired objects of curiosity, and not subject to the kinds of 
‘standards’ placed on ‘high-culture’ art, brings to mind Eric Michaels’ 
insights into the commodification of Aboriginal visual culture in late 
20th century Australia. Michaels argues that forms of (post)colonial 
racism produce a global circulation of aboriginal art as a type of kitsch, 
constituting ‘practices which promote issues of authority’ (Michaels 
1994: 162). Similarly, because the haveli paintings are often viewed as 
kitsch by westerners, critics, and travellers alike, the murals re-invoke a 
colonial discourse which deems them artistically primitive. Instead of 
making an aesthetic judgement about the artistic value of the painted 
houses, therefore, I direct my attention to the contingent set of visual 
practices which attend various moments of historically-situated forms 
of display and viewing. 

Some of the wealthiest and well-known Marwari families have made 
conscious attempts to turn their family havelis into a public venue. In 
the Birla family haveli in Pilani, originally built in 1864, one part of the 
structure is devoted to a Birla family museum, which is formally organised 
and very clearly addresses a public and tourist audience.!5 The formation 
of such a museum derives from the imagination of colonial exhibitions, 
and creates narratives of accomplishments through the displaying of 
educational and honorary degrees, photographs of the family with world 
leaders, as well as various articles of clothing worn on special, public 
occasions. The Poddar haveli in Nawalgarh was made in 1966 into a 
secondary school, which is still in operation. In 1992, the family decided 
to restore the frescos and open up a museum. À promotional brochure 
for the museum states that almost 10,000 foreign tourists were expected 
to visit in 1997." The Morarka family in Nawalgarh has recently followed 


suit, employing a caretaker to greet guests, charge admission, and guide 


15 There us some debate about the age of the Birla haveli, since Shivnarain Bida 
migrated to Pilani m 1858, giving him only six years to amass such wealth. Kandaisya 
(1992: 16, n. 37) has argued that the Birla haveli has probably had extensive remodelling 
done on an original structure. 

1 Podar’s Social commitment (n.d ) 
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visitors around the structure (Figure 8). Many of the havelis are in bad 
states of repair, either covered up with advertisements, or else simply 
crumbling into ruin. Though some owners are revamping old Aavelis, 
new ones are no longer being built by Marwari families. Other local 
forms of memorialisation have emerged. Recent examples include shahid 
minars in Churu, to memorialise soldiers who were killed in Kashmir 
and in other wars of the late 20th century. 

But there is evidence that other community groups from Shekhawati 
villages have now adopted this mansion-building custom. Since at least 
the 1990s, Rajasthani Muslims working in the 'petroleum diaspora' of 
the Persian Gulf have sent money back to their home villages. The 
construction of modern, ostentatious, and palatial family homes there 
has become the latest way of indicating transnationally-acquired eco- 
nomic and social status. Though these houses do not look like Marwari 
havelis architecturally, and have more in common with modern Islamic 
architecture, there is continuity in the idea and practice of building an 
ancestral home in the place one no longer inhabits. The practice of build- 
` ing ‘ancestral’ houses has become a cultural pattern of the re-articulation 
of one's local identity, and negotiating the malleable links between the 
past and the present, as part of the process of engaging in global capital- 
ism. This strategy has become a pattern available to other social groups, 
when they, too, acquired new wealth elsewhere. Those homes belonging 
to Gulf-returned owners, because of their newness, are not (yet) tourist 
sites, although on my various visits to Shekhawati, they were always 
pointed out to me by local residents as part of the continually changing 
architectural landscape of tbe region. 

The promotion of Aaveli tourism capitalises on the romantic, 
Orientalist, and princely stereotypes of Rajasthan inspired by colonial 
ethnographers such as Colonel Tod who, as I noted earlier, sought to 
promote Rajasthan as an exotic land of deserts, forts, and ancestral 
mansions. Rather than take for granted this European romantic investment 
in Rajasthan since the time of Tod and his contemporaries, I wish to 
consider the visual practices that have enabled such commonplace (and 
usually European) forms of viewing. The imagination of Rajasthan as a 
place of romance has not been obvious and automatic, or for that matter 
arbitrary. It has happened through a number of very deliberate visual 
moves, dating back to ethnographers like Tod and periodically invoked 
up to modem times with the Heritage Hotel Scheme. 

As part of a process of popularising the region among European 
tourists, Rajput owners of Shekhawati's royal palaces started to convert 
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Figure 8: An American tourist gazes at haveli art. 
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part of their royal residences into tourist accommodation. All over 
Rajasthan, particularly near the painted mansions, medieval palaces are 
being turned into heritage hotels, especially popular among French and 
Italian tourists, who flock there in large numbers, even in the hottest 
months of July and August (Figure 9). The promotion of tourism capital- 
ises on romantic and princely images of Rajasthan, with government 
and private companies offering ‘princely tours’. The European and in- 
creasingly American interest in finding aristocracy in India—and other 
places around the globe—may be a resurfacing of early Orientalist ideas, 
where Europeans (like Tod) believed that the feudal regimes they 
observed in India were vestiges of their own past." 

Part of the popularity of these new holiday destinations is the outcome 
of deliberate changes in the Indian government's policy on tourism. In 
1991, the tourism ministry started the Heritage Hotel scheme, providing 
loans and tax breaks to the owners of at least 50 year-old buildings such 
as forts, castles, hunting lodges and mansions that are being developed 
for tourism.’ The owners of palaces have become relatively impoverished 
during the last 50 years of Indian independence, because the Indian state, 
especially under Indira Gandhi, dramatically increased its expectations 
of tax revenue from the erstwhile princes. In order to hold onto their real 
estate, many royal families have had to turn part of their homes into 
tourist hotels. Whereas the royal families are now both owners and oper- 
ators of palace hotels, their domestic staff now serve a new set of high- 
living people expecting royal treatment—the tourists. 

The State Government of Rajasthan has even attempted to bring 
schoolchildren into the heritage business, through the combined efforts 
of the departments of education, tourism, and archaeology. In the fall of 
1999, the Tourism Secretary of Rajasthan, Lalit Pawar, announced that 
each school would adopt one monument of historical significance in its 
neighbourhood, and the *dharohar sena' or heritage army, comprised of 
schoolchildren, would look after its upkeep.” NGOs and multinationals 
are also getting into the act. Both the Ford Foundation and the Indian 
National Trust for Art and Cultural Heritage (INTACH) have done con- 
servation projects and surveys of the painted heritage in Rajasthan. 
American Express donated $100,000 in 1997 for the restoration of a fort 
under its World Monuments Watch programme. According to the Tourism 


55 Thomas R. Trautmann, The Aryans and British India (1997), contains an excellent 
discussion of these issues. 

? The Daily Telegraph, 29 July 1995. 

? The Hindu, 28 September 1999. 
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Figure 9: A sign welcomes visitors to a haveli museum. 
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Secretary Mr Bezbaruah, nearly half of foreign tourists come to see 
heritage sites.?! Of course, it should come as no surprise that American 
Express—as one of the world's largest travel and tourism companies— 
would have a vested interest. Tourism is after all big business in India, 
with a couple of million foreign tourists visiting each year, and earns 
over a billion US dollars in foreign exchange.” 

As part of this boom in tourism, the Shekhawati area has figured 
prominently in the travel sections of several American and European 
newspapers (Dugger 1998). It is estimated that about 16,000 foreign 
tourists visited Shekhawati in 1994.7 The European tourists I spoke to 
in Shekhawati in 1996 were interested in the haveli because of the art 
value of the ‘frescos’ and ‘murals’ as high culture, which they continually 
compared to various European paintings at home. The idea of the haveli 
as a profitable marketing concept has travelled abroad, where a number 
of small businesses are attempting to capitalise on the semantic allure of 
the word.^ In London, a mail order company called Haveli sells items 
‘focused on the comforts of homelife’. Since the late 1980s, entrepreneurs 
have created up-scale Indian restaurants called Haveli in Atlanta, Houston, 
Boston, and Ottawa. One restaurant in Singapore boasts a haveli-like 
interior—with wall paintings and ornate doors and interior screens 
imported from western India. 

Despite its present popularity, the development of tourism in Rajasthan 
was not predestined. Ramusack (1995) has described how the princes of 
Rajasthan encouraged hunting and nature tourism in the 19th century, 
and then promoted aristocratic forms in the 20th century. The very fact 
that we might tend to see the connection between tourism, landscape, 
and historical mansions and ruins as ‘obvious’ or natural suggests the 
dominance of European influence in visual practices in Rajasthan and in 
South Asia generally. After all, the staging of these Aavelis as historical 
—and as expressing the romantic and aristocratic essence of Rajasthan— 
appeals to certain identifiable and historically specific tourist sensibilities 
(Figure 9). It is entirely possible that these kinds of associations were 
first generated in the tourist industry of Europe and the west, and that 
Indian sensibilities have been trained by that practice. I am, therefore, 


7! Buriness line, 19 July 1997. 

T Xinhua General Overseas News Service, 24 September 1993. 

P South China Morning Post, 25 August 1995, p. 20. 

H [ am grateful to Sumathi Ramaswamy for this point 

P Discussions of the heritage industry of Britain are an obvious point of comparison 
here 
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attempting to provide an explanation for this ‘obviousness’ of the haveli 
in terms of the historical practice of the visual and visual objects in 
Rajasthan. 


vH 
Conclusion 


An analysis of the visual practices surrounding the production of the 
Marwari haveli and Chettiar mansions provides a fascinating glimpse 
into the way in which merchant classes saw themselves as part of a new 
and hybrid colonial modernity. It shows how images of modernity and 
Vaishya religiosity were taken up in various local self-representations. 
The Marwari houses, in particular, could easily be viewed as a case study 
of the exercise of modernity as discussed by Freitag (this volume). The 
very deliberate assemblage of public and private in tbe house form is 
itself, after all, a modern move. The houses illustrate how merchants ne- 
gotiated a series of modern disjunctures—being home and away, creating 
new wealth while maintaining older religious values, depicting the 
modern, cosmopolitan world in which they found themselves, all while 
emphasising the continuity and honour of the family ancestors and lineage 
in the homeland. To do these things merchants forged a visual idiom 
drawing upon a range of painting styles and local domestic architectural 
models, but made it their own by having an emphasis on bhakti devotional 
imagery. 

The historical context of the production of such housing comes at a 
specific point in the colonial experience of the merchants. The con- 
struction of spectacular merchant houses among business communities 
can be interpreted as a sign of the confidence the merchants had in the 
gradual transfer of economic and symbolic power from royal patrons to 
migrant capitalists who engaged in global capitalism. Each of these 
architectural practices, while being part of a wider cultural trend, was 
locally engaged with regional politics. The eventual commodification of 
the houses into objects of tourist interest further extends the importance 
of local-global relationships in the production of history and social 
memory. 

As a chronotopic architectural form that extends time and invents 
history, the Marwari haveli seeks to be part of the romance of the idea of 
Rajasthan. I have already explored its impact for the development of 
tourism in the region. But what does the popularisation of the haveli 
mean, if anything, in terms of its potential social capital for Marwaris 
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living in Calcutta? Tt is true that the romance of Rajasthan as a region 
was strongly taken up in traditions of vernacular literature in India, es- 
pecially in Bengal. Yet the prominence and romance of the martial Rajput, 
in the Bengali imagination at least, did not extend to their less well-liked 
neighbours in Calcutta, the Marwari traders. It does seem, after all, that 
despite all their acclaimed grandeur, the painted havelis in Rajasthan 
have made little difference in how the domestic culture of the Marwaris 
is viewed in urban locales. In Calcutta, Marwaris are (perhaps unfairly) 
associated with the dingy and crowded neighbourhood of Burabazar, 
the *big market', where the new arrivals from Rajasthan traditionally 
lived. Partly because of economic jealousy, the living quarters in this 
area were the special target of colonial sanitation inquiries in the decades 
around the turn of the century. The pervasive images of Marwaris as 
unsanitary and unhealthy individuals have persisted despite the fact that 
a large number of prominent Marwari families have left their Burabazar 
neighbourhood. It is these colonial and later scientific images of chaos 
and filth that get associated with the Marwaris of Calcutta, and not tbe 
Rajasthani haveli. The quest for legitimacy that the Chettiars once sought 
by building ancestral mansions extends to the current reception of the 
large houses themselves by local dwellers in the vicinity, who find the 
homes too showy and ostentatious.” 

A process of mapping identity onto landmarks on a so-called ancestral 
homeland, especially through building ancestral houses, has been a crucial 
element in the self-fashioning of the public face of migrant traders. Their 
way of being Marwari and Chettiar within a history of migration and 
mobility is one where a geographical orientation to the past became 
embodied in a visual performance of what they thought they owed their 
ancestors. Building elaborate mansions in their homelands was an attempt 
to institute origin in a retrospective move. Whether or not this mansion- 
building—as performance of locality—has generated the desired effects 
remains an open question. The Marwari Aavelis are far more popular 


9 See Patnck Geddes (1919) and Report of the Commission to enquire into certain 
matters connected with the sanutation of the town of Calcutta (Calcutta. Bengal Secretanat 
Press, 1885) (IOL V/26/840/8). 

7 Anthropologist E. Valentine Daniel writes that the house that he rented during his 
1970s fieldwork in Kalappur—built by a rich absentee Malaysian owner—was considered 
by tbe local inhabitants to be a showy ‘status symbol’ and as such inauspicious and 
‘highly vulnerable to the evil eye’ (Daniel 1984: 132-33). Elsewhere Damel discusses 
the compatibility of the house-person relationship in Tamil culture (ibid.: 105—162). 
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among international tourists than with local residents, and more than 
one critic has dismissed the artistic value of the painted mansions. To a 
large degree, it seems, the fate—and indeed the legacy—of the Marwari 
haveli and Chettiar mansion rests in the global tourist trade. 
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The realm of the visual: 
Agency and modem 
civil society 


Sandria B. Freitag 





Everyday acts of seeing and knowing enable persons as actors and consumers to 
constitute their identities and construct meaning from their world. Taken in the aggregate, 
these individual acts harness the agency of participants in shaping therr societies and 
scrutinising their nation-states. The argument implicit in these two statements is that 
the study of popular culture points us to modern acts of discernment, idennty-formation, 
and passionate activism. Aggregation matters, for ıt brings together individual and 
(various) collective interests. Working through the familiar and the new, the local and 
the global, popular culture refracts and mediates these interactions and their aggregation. 

Tt ıs through popular cultural artifacts that historians may trace evidence of the ways 
In which the agency of viewerz/consumers impels a civil society to grapple with change, 
to process change through indigenous sociologies of knowledge so that it can be 
naturalised and accommodated. I would argue that the visual realm is an absolutely 
critical component in this process in South Asia. Here we look, therefore, at both the 
consumption of popular culture (mass-produced and mass-consumed visual materials) 
and the production of it (especially the intentions of entrepreneurs to serve a market) to 
delineate how acts of seeing became acts of knowing in 20th century India. 
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I 
Introduction: Modern agency, 
or acts of seeing in civil society 


Acts of seeing and knowing, by which persons constitute their identities 
and construct meaning from their world, make them active participants 
in shaping their societies and scrutinising their nation-states. Tracing 
this meaning-making through popular culture, we find ourselves at the 
centre of modern acts of discernment, identity-formation, and passionate 
activism. At this centre, too, is located the intersection of individual and 
(various) collective interests, of the familiar and the new, of the local 
and the global. Popular culture refracts and mediates these interactions! 

Acts of seeing become acts of knowing as viewers/consumers impute 
new meanings to familiar images. Such agency enables a civil society to 
grapple with change, to process change through indigenous sociologies 
of knowledge so that it can be naturalised and accommodated. The visual 
realm is very often a critical component in this process; in South Asian 
modernity, I would argue, it is central. We will return to the operation of 
agency in civil society, below. 

The articles in this volume document a wide array of changes over 
time and the ways in which acts of seeing have become acts of knowing 
in the midst of altering circumstances. Lutgendorf's analysis of Hanuman 
most closely illustrates how this has worked, but Hanuman is only our 
most obvious example. If we put together, for instance, the Mitter and 
Pinney articles, we may trace over time the interplay between popular 
values and tastes and fine art, as consumers of artifacts within each of 
these idioms grappled with the impact of impezialism, nationalism, and 
the post-independence struggles to define an Indian identity and related 
culture. 

The visual realm became the space in which seeing and knowing could 
be contested, refined, and reworked. As new media have been added to 
the realm, new possibilities for interactions, cross-influences, and ad- 
ditional participants have opened up; both Brosius' and Roy's pieces are 


! In a larger study, currently underway, I examine the harnessing of mass-produced 
and mass-consumed visual matenals m the service of civil society and the modern nation. 
One chapter of the study discusses modernity and visual culture, focusing on the medi- 
atory function performed by the exercise of vinon. In part, the present discussion will 
explore a problematic elision in the work of Rowe and Schelling between mediation 
and negotiation, where negotiation 15 seen as captive within western modernity's hege- 
mony (see Rowe and Schelling 1991: 8-9). 
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suggestively rich in this respect. It is crucial to recognise, however, that 
the incorporation of the new, while absolutely essential, does not represent 
a break with the past, but a coming-to-terms with the past in wàys that 
continue to make sense to the actors. Indeed, there are occasions when 
the new is dealt with through a deliberate choice of the antique, to provide 
the secure sense of continuity and familiarity (Figure 1). There is also the 
sense that use of the antique works as a way in which popular culture 
creates its own sources of 'fine art'. 

In this context, it may be helpful to begin by following the logic of 
this argument through an interesting essay by Preminda Jacob (1999) 
which begins with a discussion of contemporary fine art production in 
India, and moves almost immediately to an examination of the visual 
culture of Madras’ public arenas. She observes that ‘the lens of modemity’ 
compels the art historian to zoom out from a tightly focused concentration 
on fine art to a wider dimension of visual culture that saturates public 
arenas and is accessed by a vast cross-section of society. Examples of 
visual culture in such arenas include the cinema, public parades and 
ceremonies, theme parks, local photographic practices, posters and 
pamphlets, magazines and other visual print media, commercial billboards 
and signboards, paintings on vehicles and on the sidewalk, as well as 
local fashions (she draws on Appadurai’s term ‘mediascapes’ for this 
purpose [1996]). These form, she argues, a databank of visual and aural 
resources that creates the possibility of appropriating and recontext- 
ualising these resources to continually redefine the production of local 
cultural and social practices (Jacob 1999: 54; phrases reordered). 

In sharp contrast to the works of fine art reproduced for the other 
essays in that Art journal issue, Jacob’s illustrations draw on her own 
photographs of cinema and political party billboards in Madras city. As 
Taylor’s article in this volume makes clear, objects like billboards form 
an important commodity for viewers to consume and to make sense of 
their worlds. The visual realm thus illustrates that modern South Asian 
civil society is open to all, and profoundly shaped by acts of agency by 
creators and consumers alike. This is not to say that all participants become 
equal in the process, or that there is a single, shared visual culture that 
tightly connects them. On the contrary, the visual realm is sufficiently 
complex and multi-faceted that discrete forms of artifacts and accompany- 
ing value statements can be generated to satisfy very different audiences. 
This important characteristic of civil society explains why a place can 
be found for lower-class constituents in what would otherwise be merely 
an arena limited to the bourgoisie. 
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Figure 1: New laminated version of a Krishna/Radha poster originally created in the 
1920s. This was hanging, in 2001, in a small restaurant in Old Delhi. 
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We can explain this by noting the connections between acts of indi- 
viduals at all class levels and the impact when those acts are aggregated. 
Within the process of the functioning of civil society are situated acts of 
popular appropriation and recontextualisation initiated as personal 
actions. A variety of motives and contexts animate these actions, which 
we can characterise as very individual and ‘localised’ in nature. Neverthe- 
less, those localised understandings fit within larger value systems and 
understandings about how the world works that even the individuals in 
question recognise as things they would ‘die for (Ramaswamy, this 
volume). In the aggregate, such individual actions then also fit within a 
frame that is seen as ‘public’ and collective. In the process, the legitimacy 
and authority accorded to the localised activities now accrue to the larger 
ones; the self-interest of private consumption transforms into a public 
interest, into an effort to make sense of the world from a collective 
(‘imagined community’) perspective. 

It is a short step from this aggregated sense-making to scrutiny of the 
state and opinion-formation. And in this set of collective conclusions 
resides civil society. To see how this might work in British India, let us 
look first at what individuals do, and then return to the implications for 
civil society of these individual acts. We will look here at two clusters of 
activities of modern agency relating to the visual—the first cluster around 
reception, and the second around production. 


II 
Reception: Narrativisation and performance; 
devotionalism/activism and consumption 


The continued vitality of narrative-building practices—indeed their 
reworking through new media in new circumstances—and the cultural 
repertoire on which they draw are central to the form of modernity that 
has emerged in South Asia. Live performance provides the heart of nar- 
rativisation, encompassing storytellers and their scrolls, publically enacted 
stories (especially through processions staged in public spaces), mothers' 
stories, and devotional practices related to the stories displayed in temples 
and shrines.? 

The work of William Rowe and Vivian Schelling on modernity in 
Latin America provides a starting place for a significantly revised 


2 For a more sustained examination of the aspects of South Asian narrativisation, see 
Freitag (n.d.[a]). A moch more detailed analysis than is possible here of aspects of the 
exercise of the gaze and how that changes is included in Freitag (1999). 
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understanding of how modernities operate. Key to their approach is an 
insistence that modernity is refracted through pre-existing or ‘traditional’ 
modalities (Rowe and Schelling 1991). In South Asia, this refraction 
grows from the process by which members of Indian society learned. 
They respond to visual prompts to construct narratives to make sense of 
their world. In a wide variety of venues and practices, South Asians have 
been trained to build meanings that explain the workings of their world 
when cued by visual images. The most obvious examples of this process 
come from religious exercises—for example, the movement from god- 
figure to god-figure or illustration to illustration in Hindu and Jain tem- 
ples? In three-dimensional form, public enactments of particular stories 
(e.g., the meeting of Bharat and Ram, the martyrdom of Husain) func- 
tioned similarly. 

But storytellers’ scrolls, in use for centuries, treat local stories and 
gossip, as well as epics, in ways that demonstrate how this performance 
form has served as a means of communication, commentary, and even 
oversight of society and the functioning of the state’s institutions. The 
recent Marg volume on ‘picture showmen’ (Jain 1998) traces the long 
history and variety within this storyteller tradition with its reliance on 
pictures of selected moments in a story (and even three-dimensional 
figures moved about by the storyteller).* Articles in that volume are quite 
revealing about the role of viewers as audiences and patrons of the 
practice. The unboundedness and ambiguity of the scrolls themselves 
(either because only selected incidents are illustrated from a larger story, 
or because—as in the pictures for Pabuji’s story—there is no linear 


3 In the Chandni Chowk Jain temple in Old Delhi, for instance, one may observe 
fathers moving around the perimeter with thear children, explaming the meaning of the 
depictions at each stage and hfung the child up to interact with the telling by offering 
nce, rmging the bell, etc. 

* The term ‘picture showmen’ comes from Coomaraswamy. Jyotindra Jain notes that 
evidence of storytellers can be traced at least to the second century Bc, he comments 
that ‘the art of the “picture showman” endeavours to complement the word with the 
visual umage and vice versa’ (1998: 8). 

5 At least two likely patterns deserve more examunation. First, itinerant storytellers 
worked primarily 1n rural areas; as a consequence, the art now appears to be dying out in 
a number of places as rural residents gain increased access to new technologies of enter- 


tanment, from film to videos and television. the examples included 1n the volume 
document the devolution of patronage from and local elites to larger collectivities; 
however, they also suggest that in India, wherever support comes not 


from a particular family or individual but from the community at large, the storytellers’ 
livelihood 13 more precarious. This seems an extension from the earlier pattern I have 
traced (see Freitag 1989). 
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narrative line presented) suggests, as well, that the tellings could be 
tailored to the differing interests and values of various audiences/viewers. 

Similar characteristics for live performances of popular stories and 
epics also enabled change over time and the reshaping of tellings by and 
for local audiences. ‘Competition’ among organisers and performers, as 
well as a combination of set behaviours and improvisation, prompted a 
fine-tuning of ‘traditional’ performances to accommodate the new, be 
they changing circumstances; new technologies, new images and icon- 
ography, or new meanings imputed to established visual practices. The 
kinds of appreciation exercised by the audience ensured this ability to 
change: E.O. Henry notes, for instance, that in two public song genres of 
the Bhojpuri region, the most highly valued characteristic was the lyric 
and story of a song, rather than the performance skill. Moreover, to the 
extent that skill was noted by members of the audience, it was judged 
primarily in the singer’s ability ‘to generate strong emotional responses 
in the listener’ (Henry 1988: 216-17). 

Audiences in South Asia, then, are not passive recipients but active 
shapers of what they view (Freitag 1989: Chapter 6). This active role is 
especially important when we think about the exercise of the gaze (a 
two-way exercise from viewer to object and back). South Asians engaged 
in a range of activities in which visual images acted as ‘the shapers and 
bearers of thought’ which, taken together, formed ‘a basic cultural voca- 
bulary and a common idiom of discourse’ resting on the visual (Eck 
1985: 3, 7, 17, 53).§ 

These skills and experiences—this exercise of agency—became 
heightened when, from the latter half of the 19th century and into the 
first several decades of the 20th, the South Asian gaze began to envelop 
a range of new materials and technologies brought to the subcontinent 
under the impulse of the global market made possible by imperialism. 
The technologies of photography and then printmaking ultimately enabled 
much larger numbers of viewers, through the use of repeated, mass- 
produced visual materials, to be transported to an ‘imagined elsewhere’ 
(as Chris Pinney has so aptly phrased it) that could, synchronically, be 
brought home.’ Indeed, the ‘elsewheres’ that emerge over time in these 


* For a more detailed examination of the function of the gaze in our context, see 
Freitag (1999, and n.d.[a]). For fascinating connections to cinema (and therr root in the 
poetics of Indo-Perman practices), see Taylor (this volume) 

? Pinney (19972) notes that ‘popular Indian visual semiosis creates instead what 
might be termed a sense of the "elsewhere" and it is this—operating within a quite 
different configuration of cultural factors—whuich allows many Indians to "thmk" their 
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mass-produced materials provide us with complex but extremely 
revealing signposts that mark the changing sense of place and personhood ; 
experienced by South Asians (see, for example, Guha-Thakurta 1992; 
Pinney 1997a; Ramaswamy 1997; Uberoi 1990). 

Significantly, the changed venues and media were in a fundamental 
sense authenticated by their reference back to the ‘basic cultural voca- 
bulary’ and ‘common idiom of discourse’ created earlier. Many of the 
same stories are told anew (as with Muharram and Ramlila, among many 
others) —although how they are interpreted may vary in the new viewing 
(consuming) circumstances. Or, perhaps, we should say that they may 
encompass an even broader array of interpretations than they had pre- 
viously. The new venues and media, rooted in this manner, then become 
available to carry new messages as well (Figure 2). Ultimately, consum- 
ption and devotionalism could be distilled into a single act of selecting a 
good whose packaging signalled one’s identity and beliefs (Figure 10).* 
The next move beyond this initial consumption was the act of collection— 
many consumers followed a producer’s thematic design of a series of 
labels: as they purchased the product, they removed and saved the labels, 
either in special collector’s albums or by combining labels in an indi- 
vidually created design (Colour Plate 10)? 

Albeit briefly, two points might be made here in regard to narrative- 
building processes under South Asian modernity. First, the selection, 
combination, and use put to photographs and posters provide the oppor- 
tunity for active shaping by the consuming individual of even mass- 
produced materials, in ways simultaneously shared and particularised. 
In Figures 3 and 4, two items pasted in the same photo album of an ex- 
tended Khatri family in Old Delhi in the early 1900s, for instance, in- 
cluded both a formal studio portrait of the women in the family; and an 
informal (amateur) photograph of a man with his son and granddaughter 
in his kitchen. These uses, especially in terms of individuals' com- 
binations, quickly move beyond the intentions of any of those involved 
in the design and production of the images, and lead us back to our 
concern for agency. (See for instance Figure 5. Here a family has engaged 


nation’. The ‘instead’ to which he refers 1s an alternative to Benedict Anderson’s 


availability, nevertheless also gave materiality to ‘aesthetic’ judgements conditioned by 
underlying personal outlooks and philosophical understandings. 

* See for instance the albums of cloth labels and matchbooks in the Priya Paul 
collection, New Delhi 
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Figure 2: 'Swiss cottage' (popular style of poster), here used as backdrop by an itinerant 
photographer who poses his subject on a (real) motorcycle. Satish Sharma collection. 


a photographer to create a surreal connection between the family, their 
‘pilgrimage act’, a sacred place, and a sacred person.) 

Second, what is ‘new’ about these visual offerings—what marks them 
as ‘modern’—involves scale as well as technology, usage, and subject 
matter. The ‘encyclopedic offering’ of ‘social or historical reality’ that 
becomes available in this period is unique in the demands it makes on 
the viewer. Part of agency in this context becomes the development of ‘a 
new way of looking’ (or absorbing the information on offer)—one that 
includes both concentration and diffusion. This new way of looking 
Asendorf calls ‘a new perceptual task’, in which the nervous system 
must ‘operate selectively and not simply collapse under the assault of 
impressions’ (Asendorf 1993: 47, 61). Mastering this new perceptual 
task is what enables the act of consumption. Asendorf implicitly situates 
the development of entertainment and popular culture within the larger 
context of industrialisation and expansion of capitalism, making possible 
in a global context the coalescence of philosophic, scientific, and com- 
mercial interests and, simultaneously, 'the transformation of materiality 
into abstraction' (ibid.: 5, 6, 192). He thus points the way to how South 
Asian modes of narrativisation and their visual repertoires link directly 
to consumption, and beyond that to new kinds of activism—an activism 
focused on identity-formation and related ideological formations. 
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Figure 3: Photo from the family album of residents of the Nil ka katra neighbourhood 
of Old Delhi. Reproduced from The India magazine 16, 7 (June 1996). 
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Figure 4: Photo from the family album of residents of the Nil ka katra neighbourhood 
of Old Delhi. Reproduced from The India magazine 16, 7 (June 1996). 





To expose to our view the spaces and opportunities for agency, let us 
look at the consumption of popular culture artifacts in its function as 
expression of ‘the consumer's attachment of inner feelings to objects, 
and to his consequent ability to shape his own identity through the process 
of buying (consuming) those objects’ (Gilmartin 1991: 130). Consump- 
tion as an act of identity-formation affected ordinary people's decisions 
in the very broadest range of activities, from what kind of soap to use, to 
whether (and where and when and with whom) to march in a procession, 
to what posters to put on the wall, to what shrines to attend or gods' ob- 
servances to participate in. 

Choices of consumption thus overlapped with nationalism, with 
expressions of devotionalism, with local political and socio-economic 
alliances. In each case, the occasions for consumption and/or participation 
prompted individuals to make choices that allied them with others— 
others who could be defined equally through these creative identity 
choices as fellow members of an ambiguously delineated but nevertheless 
shared group. Given the vaster scale of material things to choose among, 
and the new perceptual tasks these materials pose, the ‘transformation 
of materiality into abstraction' quickly elides consumption into activism 
and even a passionate devotion as political commitment. 

The emergence over the turn of the century of new media and new 
technologies thus provided a global context for contestations and 
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Figure 5: Pastiche photo by a Birla Mandir photographer to commemorate a trip to 
the temple, it combines a background of the temple itself, with a photograph of three 
generations of males in the family, with Shiva tilted in. Satish Sharma collection. 
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reconstructions of identity within South Asia. Other developments joined 
these global impulses to contribute to the shape of South Asian modemity. 
These included a growing movement around devotionalism (the personal 
relationship and worship by individuals of particular gods and saints) 
that had become linked, in the 18th century and after, with a distinctive 
combination of renewed interest in bhakti and sufism, on the one hand, 
and reformist movements aimed at improving the personal behaviour of 
adherents, on the other (Pinch 1996; Freitag 1989 and sources cited there- 
in). At the same time, the colonial state’s desire to count people within 
communities (during census operations and for purposes of evolving 
political structures) provided rewards to those who invoked certain kinds 
` of identities. . 

Finally, a discursive mode grew up around public observances and 
agitations, using the vocabulary of extended kinship and religious belief 
to express imagined communities; this discourse provided new ways to 
talk about the values and collective identities that were beginning to 
preoccupy people. Taken together, these developments effected an elision 
between an individual's passionate devotionalism and the new uses to 
which personal political activism could be put. Exploring new uses could 
take on particular visual forms, seizing the opportunities that popular 
culture proffered for reconceptualising, contesting, and refining new 
expressions of identity and ideology. Ramaswamy's article in this volume, 
for instance, presents a most revealing example of how actors use the 
modern map to build structures of devotion to national territory. 

Much work has been done on the intentions of those who created and 
distributed the paintings that served as the originals for these posters, 
and on the overarching pattern of new meanings attributed by westernised 
elites to the work so produced. It is also crucial to recognise that these 
producers, situated in the stratum of South Asian society exposed to 
western colonial vocabulary and values, nevertheless interacted with a 
larger population of audiences and consumers who used these artifacts 
for their own purposes—purposes often much more insular and internally 
focused in nature. To make this point clearer, we might contrast the audi- 
ences/consumers for two forms of hanging pictures marketed in the mid- 
century. On the one hand are the ubiquitous posters that have received 
much scholarly attention of late, illustrated by several examples in the 
volume. Study of these posters has made clear that they appealed to a 
very broad audience that often crossed class boundaries—for reasons of 
sentiment if not of aesthetics. On the other hand are the collections printed 


10 See the general argument developed by many analysts, e.g., Arjun Appadurai (1993) 
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and distributed each year to middle-class Modern review subscribers, 
which offered prints on more expensive paper and with better-quality 
resolution and other production values. The artists generally were well- 
recognised graduates of the Calcutta Art School; the topics drawn from 
‘classical’ epic or contemporary political subjects; and the artistic refer- 
ences from western aesthetics (see Mitter, this volume). 

For the purposes of our analysis, both categories of hanging pictures 
decorated walls and were understood through shared South Asian ‘ways 
of seeing’. The understandings brought by the respective viewers ob- 
viously differed. While the Modern review objects would have been seen 
by, and appealed to, a very small audience, the calendar art could have 
appealed to many of the Modern review subscribers as well as a vast 
cross-section of other constituencies in Indian society. Most of the latter 
would have shared few of the Modern review readers’ perspectives or 
preoccupations with the western world. Even different class and regional 
influences, then, became encompassed within the same ‘ways of seeing’ 
that we can call ‘South Asian’. 

Aspects of agency thus took many forms, most of them not even con- 
scious of a western challenge. Moreover, in the evolution of consumption 
“over the last century and a half, we may see the emergence of agency in 
anew pattern of patronage. It is possible to trace the devolution of support 
for cultural production from local rulers and their courtiers to urban 'cor- 
porations’ of new leaders emerging in the 18th century, and from them 
to local populations during the 19th century. This devolution picked up 
pace by the turn of the century, relying on both direct contributions to 
support Ramlila committees’ productions, (for instance [Freitag 1989]), 
and on the purchase and use of popular culture artifacts, such as that in 
Figure 6. This development can be explained in large part by the operation 
of the moral economy of the bazaar (discussed by Jain, this volume). 
Central to the kind of patronage exercised by a larger public in the bazaar 
economy are two important elements, identified in Jain’s analysis. First 
is the way in which a credit-driven realm of commerce was ‘fuelled by 
the performance of social status and the need to establish and maintain 
[networks to draw on for] one’s creditworthiness’. Second is the ‘terms 
of a devotional economy, and the idea that image-worship caters to the 
needs of “ordinary” people, unused to contemplation or meditation..., 
who require stronger measures . . . to turn their minds to god (an idea 
which often appears in the literature on bhakti) . . .' (ibid.). The new 
forms of 20th century patronage, then, operated through both con- 
sumption and production/circulation in the bazaar economy. 
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Figure 6: Mughal portraits, a typical format for posters in the 1930s and thereafter. 
(Priya Paul Collection) 
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wm 
Production: Entrepreneurship, innovation, 
and new technologies 


The space opened up by this devolution of patronage and the dramatic 
expansion of consumption thus supported other forms of agency, as new 
opportunities came along with the creation of a market for cultural pro- 
duction with access to global technologies. To illustrate this pattern, I 
would like to recount brief biographies of certain entrepreneurs and their 
family firms involved in responding to—and shaping—the markets for 
two-dimensional, mass-produced visual materials over the course of the 
20th century. 

Although hardly typical of urban photography studios, the history of 
Mahatta’s is illuminating.!! The grandfather of the current head of the 
Delhi-based firm provisioned the British army and, in the process, became 
established in Kashmir. His son, Amar Nath Mehta, learned ‘a bit’ from 
someone”? in Peshawar about photography and began producing photo- 
graphs for the British army under Dalhousie. Pursuing his desire to ‘do 
more’, he went to Lahore to learn portraiture with Bali and Sons." When 
he returned, he combined photography for the British with developing 
the photographs taken by the British themselves. By the 1920s, this had 
solidified into a general photography business (first in Sialkot and then 
in Srinagar), selling photographic supplies and equipment; developing 
and enlarging for those taking their own pictures, as well as hand-tinting 
to produce the muted coloured photographs of the period; and working 
as a photographer (doing mostly portraiture in the expanding studio, but 
also taking ‘views of Kashmir’ for framing and, especially, for printing’ 


!! Based on a secies of interviews conducted in Delhi with Madan Mehta of Mahatta's, 
1996. $ 

2 Interestingly, this formulation regarding the initial assıstance from ‘someone’ occurs 
frequently in these memories; they do not indicate whether the someone was Indian or 
British, however. 

P Studio-based training romains at the heart of professional development in 
photography to this day (observation of a class conducted at Subhash Bhargava's studio, 
Jaipur, January 2000) 

M A photograph of the store's interior shows Kodak cameras and film, brushes, 
packaging for storage, ctc. 

4 The process of producing for a Brush market followed the same kind of trajectory 
wo have seen for ‘interoculanty’ among Indian-directed goods That is, to serve the 
same purposés as earlier sketches and prints, photographers (both European and Indien) 
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on postcard stock for a British market). By the 1930s, Amar Nath's 
brothers were also involved in the business of Mahatta's Photo House, 
and it had become a going family concern that continues to the present." 

Customers of the photography studio included upper-class Indians, 
especially those connected to the court of the Maharaja of Kashmir. One 
of the brothers went to Jodhpur and Jaipur to photograph for those maha- 
rajas,* while word of mouth drew the attention of the ruler of Kashmir 
himself so that Amar Nath became court photographer (*official photo- 
grapher for the durbar’). These connections to rulers and their most influ- 
ential subjects provided the needed base when, after independence, the 
main work of Mahatta's shifted to Delhi, where Amar Nath's branch of 
the family settled. 

The patterns established by this first Mehta generation illustrate the 
broader, family-based structures of leàrning and livelihood typical of 
these entrepreneurs.? Early training came from nearby mentors and 
farther-flung apprenticeships. Additional expertise and exposure to global 
goods and services also led to friendships and larger networks linking’ 
entrepreneurs to suppliers, clients, and other” patrons, among whom the 
princes stood out (‘the states were active, had money to spend’). An avid 
interest in new technological advances characterises these families, who 
worked to acquire and master new equipment and techniques. Drawing 


began capturmg in photographs the scenes that would have been circulated in travel 
books. Mahatta’s photographs are of this genre, both n terms of the ‘scenic’ photographs 
themselves and of the postcards Mehta made from them. 

K Paper stock for the postcards came prepnnted from Europe. The family has also 
carefully saved panorama shots of Himalayan vistas taken in the late 1930s, when Amar 
Nath did much work for expeditions to Himalayan peaks. Portraits included local upper- 
class families and civic leaders. (Examples I was shown included mother and child, and 
a local judge.) 

7 Amar Nath Mehta's son runs the business in Delhi; Bam Nath Mchta's san went to 
the US to work with Dynacolor, Ram Chand Mehta's son went to Germany; and another 
son still runs the studio m Srinagar. 

H More work is needed to tle these entreprencunal opportunities to developments in 
the two states. Jaipur on several key occasions invited a number of photographers, both 
Indian and western, to the state to photograph the scenes by which Jaipur became known; 
the Maharaya of Jodhpur produced a photographic ‘census’ in 1891 (see Gutman 1985; 
Pinney 1997b; Sahai 1996). 

P Our focus here is on the entrepreneurship that marked Mahatta’s firm, but it should 
also be noted that Madan Mehta ıs an award-winning photographer ss well. 

9 Mehta family photographs (1940s), for instance, show the brothers and their wives 
picnicking with the Kodak manager and his wife (the wives are wearing their husbands’ 
western-style jackets) on a Kashmuri hillside. 
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on three brothers, they could also cover a wide territory and offer a full 
range of services that enabled them to integrate supplies, services, and 
expertise across the range of the emergirig field of photography. 

How this played out for the second generation and beyond is similarly 
revealing. Madan Mehta, for instance, was one of only six Indian children 
who in the 1940s attended the Sheikhbagh Preparatory School, opened 
in Kashmir for children of the English during World War II. The social 
skills and English language facility he acquired there enabled him to 
advance significantly beyond the informal training of the previous gen- 
eration. His initial exposure came while he worked as a teenager in the 
Srinagar studio and shop, but he built on this during four years in Europe 
where he first took a fine arts course at the Guilford School of Arts and 
Crafts (1950—52), which produced the first class trained in the use of 
technicolour photography. Apprenticeships in London and Germany (with 
Agfacolour in Leverkusen) provided additional practical training and 
experience. 

Bringing colour photography back to India in 1954, Madan spent two 
years in the darkroom, struggling with the challenges presented by trying 
to work with imported film, paper, and chemicals (which required cool 
temperatures in the work environment), and training Mabatta’s employees 
(and his cousins, etc.) in the new colour film technology. New expertise 
enabled the second generation of the family to broaden their efforts and 
clientele beyond portraiture and local reportage (which they continued 
to do, including hand-tinting, even though colour photographs were now 
possible). For instance, technicolour enabled Madan to add a special- 
isation in industrial photography that reflected a growing market as Indian 
industry came into its own after independence?! Madan's leadership in 
the field has been recognised both by the industry itself and more broadly 
by society in the capital.” 

A quick comparison of this Kashmir—Delhi story with Tak’s, the oldest 
photography studio in Jaipur city, provides some refinement on the pattern 
we are uncovering.” A.R. Tak, while serving in the medical corps in 
1935 in Jodhpur, learned the rudiments of photography from someone 


7! And in 1996, Madan’s son Bhavan had just returned from traming m Amenca and 
was shepherding imported digitsing machines through Delhi Customs; this served as 
the basis for a spin-off company, Mehta Reprographics. Among the popular services 
now provided by the new firm is the ability to scan in and then digitally ‘repar’ damaged 
alder photographs. 

2 Materials displayed in Mehta's office, 1996 and 2001. 

D Based on interview with S.S Tak, January 2000 
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doing enlarging there. The English located on the base in Jodhpur pro- 
vided an expanding market, and Tak took up photography part-time. 
Like Mahatta’s, Tak’s shop undertook the selling of photographic supplies 
and processing of films for the British amateur market as well. Eventually 
becoming the official photographer for the ruler of Jodhpur, Tak did por- 
trait work as well as official events, marriages, etc. Competing with other 
well-known studios, he photographed the Silver Jubilee of Jaipur in 1947. 
(For an example from an earlier era, see Figure 7.) The family recalls 
that, as a result of being judged the ‘best’ of the 140 foreign and Indian 
photographers involved, he was asked to work permanently in Jaipur 
and so set up another studio there, while his brother continued to run the 
one in Jodhpur.” 

While that part of the story closely parallels Mahatta's, the main differ- 
ence revolves around the training of succeeding generations. Rather than 
going elsewhere, members of the extended family were taught by the 
father in the family firm's studio. Close relationships with representatives 
of Agfa (Germany), Kodak (America), and Ilford (England) enabled the 
father to import the equipment and supplies as these changed, learning 
to use them in India. He then trained his two sons in the home studio 
during the 1950s: they learned by studying with him and by doing— 
taking photographs, developing, enlarging and printing.? Regarded as a 
leader among Indian entrepreneurs running photography studios, by the 
1970s A.R. Tak had presided as president of the All-India Federation of 
Photographers Society for more than a decade. This society has helped 
to diffuse expertise, meeting every three months to discuss new tech- 
nologies and publishing a journal.” 

Less visible in the records but an equally important part of this picture 
is the entrepreneurship of itinerant photographers. Maintaining a low 


* Eventually, studios with the same name, but run soparately, were set up by second- 
generation farmly members in Kurtah, Kota, and Udaipur as well. 

B Similarly, the two sons of SS Tak have also gone into the family business, with 
Raj specialising in studio photography and Dilip ın colour processing. Like Mahatta’s, 
Tak’s business now ranges across the spectrum, from commercial products to videos of 
local functions. They have not acquired digitising equipment or expertise yet. 

% Another difference between Delhi and Jaipur was the presence of the Maharaja of 
Jaipur's School for the Arts. Through the turn of the century, the photography curriculum 
at the school reflected the passion of the original Maharaja. It reappeared in the curriculum 
after independence, but only as part of a larger (national) design curriculum, concentrated 
on commercial product work Interviews with Deputy Director of the School, January 
2000 and Mr Yaduendra Sahm, Director of the Maharaja Sawai Man Smgh II Museum, 
City Palace, Jaipur, January 2001. 
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Figure 7: ‘Street in Jaipur’, photograph no. 4 from Souvenir of Jaipur, an album, 
dated 1905. Photographs by Govindram and Oodeyram and published by Scottish 
Mission Industries Col, Ltd, of Ajmer. IOL&R Photo 430/36, Curzon Collection. 
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overhead by working under a tree or at a festival ground, they could use 
out-dated equipment and rolled-up backdrops to create any fantasy or 
setting for a poor family's documentation of its life (see Figures 2 and 5 
for contemporary examples). Quite early, and certainly by the 1880s, 
the allure of photographic images became accessible even to poorer con- 
sumers. So the entrepreneurship for which we look, as a way to chart the 
tastes of the market, crosses class boundaries and illustrates the inter- 
connections within a South Asian visual realm (see Figure 7). 

The pattern of entrepreneurship illustrated by Mahatta's and Tak's is 
not specific to photography. A very similar history is told for the Brijbasi 
poster company by the current proprietor, M.L. Garg.” Brijbasi was estab- 
lished by Garg’s grandfather in 1922 in Karachi. Grandfather told artists 
in Nathdwara what designs he wanted, and they produced oil paintings 
on canvas. The paintings were then sent by ship to East Germany, where 
negatives were made and prints produced from these. A printing and 
sales facility, as well as the family home, were based in Mathura from 
1938. The firm moved from Karachi in June 1948, and in 1950 an office 
was set up in Bombay; Sivakasi and Delhi offices followed by 1954. 


21 Interview in February 1996. 
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The family's move after partition was probably the-point at which the 
family firm diversified so that Garg's father and one brother focused on 
the calendar/poster business that Garg now oversees, while Garg's own 
generation took over other businesses started by the family. 

MLL. Garg himself was trained in the poster- and calendar-printing 
business, working in various departments so that he understood the entire 
operation. Initially, after completing his education, he worked in the 
printing unit in Mathura to learn the basics. From there, he went to 
Germany, attending a printing school and working at a printing press 
between 1959-62. When he returned to India in 1962, he was assigned 
especially to work with the artists on the design of the original paintings 
(Figure 8) from which the posters are made.” 

Especially relevant for our purposes is an argument that Garg has 
developed regarding the importance of the entrepreneur's contribution 
to the calendar business, using his work with the artists to exemplify the 
point. He argues that the entrepreneur knows, as the artist does not, what 
‘the’ client’ wants (by which he meant, alternatively, both particular 
corporations who select complicated, upscale calendars, and the general 
poblic consuming single-subject prints). He also knows the current trends 
and tastes shaping the market: for example, what colours are popular, 
and how the foreground and background should be designed. 

Where the earlier prints were framed and hung on the walls for long 
periods of time, they are now— without frames—tacked up for only one 
year. Tbe appeal of ‘the new’ has thus intensified in recent years, and 
Garg has spent much time working with artists to ‘freshen’ older paintings. 
(Refreshing is much cheaper than commissioning new paintings; it is 
also necessary because Garg has been buying up old paintings from a 
production company in Sivakasi and feels that they must be altered to 
appeal to current tastes).? Looking at the efforts of these entrepreneurs 
to respond to the market, then, also becomes a way to gauge the taste of 
the consuming public. This in turn enables us to sketch some of the out- 
lines of consumer agency. 


95 While the larger photography studios—with their commercial product accounts, 
etc.—are now probebiy as complicated in terms of range of participants and types of 
experte that must be utilised, this was less likely to be so at a parallel time in tbe 
development of the field. 

? This 1s when (and how) the colours, background, foreground and even deportment 
of the bodies are altered to reflect more recent standards of beeuty and other aesthetics. 
That entire process is moving outside the artist’s control, as poster companies begin to 
scan in old prints and do the ‘refreahing’ themselves, digitally. 
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Figure 8: Painted photograph similar to ones produced by these photography studios 
for Indian patrons. This one, by Royal Art Studio of Ahmedabad, illustrates the 
combination of photography and direct painting (e.g., the design on the sari, jewelry, 
urn with flowers, clouds outside window are all painted as additions to the 
photograph). (Author's collection) 
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Figure 9: Oil painting from the Brijbasi office in Old Delhi, dating from 1930s. 
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While, even in the early days, these entrepreneurs doubtless shared 
ideological goals* with painters such as those of the Calcutta School of 
Art researched by Guha-Thakurta (1992), they focused primarily on the 
market. Artist and entrepreneur each actively contributed to expressions 
of civil society, through their efforts to reflect certain social values and 
understandings. We can examine the ‘agency’ exercised by entrepreneurs, 
but this must be done in a less direct way than the interpretation of the 
artwork itself. That is, their motivation was to respond to the taste and 
desires of a popular audience experienced in previous, visual cultural 
practices. This contrasts with parallel efforts to reformulate Indian high 
culture aesthetics within a western art tradition, or the defence of Indian 
culture against the onslaught of a rationalist west which Guha-Thakurta 
bas documented with respect to the Calcutta Art School?! Mitter's article 
in this volume very skilfully traces both the overlap of these two motiv- 
ations and the important distinctiveness of Indian cultural production 
with its own set of referents.” 

Thus, in demonstrating the firm's sensitivity to consumer agency, Garg 
insisted that he had played a strong and directive role when instructing 
artists what to paint because, he observed, they ‘did not know what would 
sell'. How, I asked, did he know? He 'talked with people' (including the 
regional sales representatives, responsible for characterising the interests 
and current market trends for their parts of India) and got a feel for the 
market, he replied. This empirical evidence illustrates well Jain's point 
(this volume) that 'the extensive system of agents or middlemen (a charac- 
teristic feature of the colonial bazaar), used to garner orders and distribute 
the calendars, ensures a high degree of flexibility and responsiveness to 
customer demand at the most local level’. 


X Garg opened his interview with me, for instance, with an umpassioned didactic 
insistence that only ‘mythological’ subjects could be called ‘calendar art’. This assertion 
was made in his (industnal site) office, a room with only one poster on the wall—a 
photograph of a Swiss-like cottage that Brijbasi has copied and distributed widely as a 
calendar and poster print; the original photograph was imported from Europe. By contrast, 
the only three original paintings remaming from the mid-20th century hang on the wall 
of the distribution centre in Old Delhi (see Figure 8 for one example). 

3! The increasing influence of cinema visual motifs and values, while representing a 
‘new’ source of popular aesthetics, nevertheless reinforces this distinction. 

2 [n this context, Mitter's descriptions of posters with backgrounds (‘a garden path 
lined with flower pots leading up to an Italian building’) and foregrounds (‘a South 
German countryside’) surrounding sacred South Asian icons are particularly revealing. 
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IV 
Civil society: The nexus of 
individual agency and public life 


Agency, then, can be traced both in the direct acts of consumption (and 
the resulting, personalised recombinations of acquired objects) and in 
the indirect acts of producers aiming to satisfy consumers. Taken together, 
these acts of agency constitute the underpinnings of the civil realm of 
Indian society.” This is a realm that exists independent of the state, but 
in surveillance over it. It is important to recognise the differences (es- 
pecially in terms of access) between the formal (governmental and other 
institutional) elements in civil society and the informal (voluntary) 
activities that help to constitute the realm. I would argue that a privileging 
of the formal elements has led to serious neglect of the informal realm. 
Yet the informal realm is so pervasive that cortclusions drawn without 
taking it into account must seziously mislead us in understanding develop- 
ments in India over the last three or four decades. If we really wish to 
grasp the full influence and import of civil society, we must factor in the 
contribution of ordinary actors. Seeing civil society as composed of 
both formal and informal activities, the acts of (popular culture) agency 
we have explored become important constituent parts of a larger process 
by which civil society interacts with, oversees, and even challenges the 
actions of the nation-state. 


P Scholarship has begun to delineate very dramatic differences in the post-parntion 
civil societies of Pakistan, India, Bangladesh and Sri Lanka. Here, however, ‘South 
Asia’ 1s generally used to refer to pre-partition Britizh- and princely-India, while ‘India’ 
Iimuts the reference to the independent nation-state of that name. 

™ More detailed exploration of this argument is presented in previous works, most 
specifically in Freitag (1989, 1991). 

P See Partha Chatterjee (1990 and more recent publications) for what I regard as an 
obscuring schema of 'crvil' and ‘political’ society. Chatterjee seeks to argue that there 1s 
a distinction between civil society, which he limits to institutional, non-governmental 
activities (Le., only available to elites), and political society, which he sees as encom- 


me to delegitimise and downgrade in significance opinions popularly held and expressed. 
Even more problematic, the only actions he will include m ‘political society’ are those 
that are deliberately staged as ‘illegal’ because they are anti-governmental. To me, this 
15 not only tantological, but also focuses attention on a limited range of activites that 
do not adequately explain what has been going on in India since the 1970s. 

** See Charles Taylor (1990) for his alternative to Chatterjee. In Freitag (1991) I 
demonstrate why Taylor's approech is so much more useful 
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In this context, it is especially significant that the civic realm in the 
late 20th and early 21st century is one that operates simultaneously at a 
global and a local level. (The reliance of the BJP on the NRI population 
is but one aspect of this process.) This broad range of operation produces 
myriad expectations, sources for mobilisation, and contesting visions of 
the nation-state and its constituent communities. Broad-based partici- 
pation by a congeries of ‘publics’ in India does not operate only at the 
level of institutional (or formal) politics. Indeed, the past decade has 
witnessed an increasing number of events in which personal devotional- 
ism has been harnessed as political activism. What is significant for our 
understanding of the operation of civil society is the fact that the various 
causes behind these events have been aimed at protecting and espous- 
ing personal values. In the process, the personal has been transformed 
into explicit political agendas. Many of these activities, such as the 
rathyatras, take place in public spaces. Equally, they can occupy semi- 
private spaces—e.g., domestic pujas conducted collectively for groups 
of housewives in meeting halls in Tamil Nadu. Even the very private, 
home-based devotionalism of individual supporters can bring home 
publicly contested programmes symbolised by posters of gods and 
currently reinterpreted historical and political figures. 

This contemporary lesson points us in two, inter-related directions. 
On the one hand, we see that the collective pursuit of certain values 
leads to an expectation and demand that the state protect such values. 
These expectations are harnessed to the circulation of information.” The 
use of these images forms the heart of the functioning of civil society's 
surveillance over the state. The Mitter and Jain articles in this volume 
provide some indication about how this process has worked in India 
over time. Mitter indicates the connection forged between ‘the new iconic 
society' and the nationalist movement from the turn of the century when, 
in Bombay, print publishers catering to a broadly conceived public linked 
their images to the agitations shaped by Tilak. Jain shows how this world 
of posters was situated in the world of the bazaar, thus privileging the 
values, behaviours, and politico-religious predispositions of the merchant- 
banker world.” 

In a fascinating study of the production and consumption of posters in 
China, the importance of agency exercised by consumers can be seen in 


37 For the most obvious examples, see the work of Christiane Brosius (this volume), 
and Ramindar Kaur (n.d.). 

38 An argument formulated earlier (Freitag 1989) nevertheless tries to demonstrate 
such relationships. 
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the resistance made to the state's appropriation and control over messages 
conveyed by New Year's posters: ‘[The Chinese populace] were an active 
majority who, through active consumption, picked and chose from the 
official menu, and often mounted a vocal resistance that thwarted the 
government's conversion efforts’ (Hung 2000: 773). Although the circum- 
stances of calendar/poster production in China exactly reverse those of 
independent production in a capitalist economy in India, a very similar 
dynamic generated a sharp distinction between the intent of the producer 
and the agency of the consumer.” For India, Partha Mitter’s article in 
this collection illuminates precisely how a ‘new iconic society', created 
by mechanical reproduction, could forge an imagined community based 
on a shared visual culture. 

On the other hand, individual activism—as a form of agency that 
develops out of a long-standing set of practices around devotionalism — 
enables the localisation of larger processes and values, even when these 
are perpetuated within global contexts. A number of recent studies have 
illuminated this process, among them, Ramaswamy’s detailed exam- 
ination (1997) ofthe Tamil language movement as a devotionalism turned 
to political activism (on behalf of language, literature, and a regional cul- 
tural identity). This language example is also important for underscoring 
the point that 'religiosity' needs to be broadly understood—it leads not 
just to a ‘messianic’ nationalism, but to the public perception that a range 
of community ideologies-cum-nationalisms can be pursued as though 
they were religious beliefs. Once again, we need an inclusive way of 
understanding 'the political' that recognises the crucial influence 
exercised over civil society by ordinary actors' perceptions and activities. 

, It is in the realm of civil society, then, that individual agency connects 
to collective activism, especially as that is mobilised to oversee and influ- 
ence the state. As noted by Steedly (2000), this connection is activated 
especially by the modern processes that define identity: these practices 
are specific to the locality but have much of their potency because they 
are equally seen as shared by those inhabiting a larger universe. However, 
identity-formation emerges here not just as the result of the interplay 
between consumption and the modern exercise of vision. It emerges, as 


™ Similarly, Mary Margaret Steedly (2000: 812) has recently demonstrated, through 
her study of a ‘memory artist’ m Indonesia, that—contrary to Appadural’s charactensation 
of a ‘mobile and unforeseeable relationship between mass-mediated events and migratory 
sudiences’—memory may function to reinterpret "local events as illustranons of some 
universal principle’ or ‘may inspire new attention to cultural differences or group identity’. 
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well, because—through the activities and artifacts consumed in this realm 
of civil society—individual choice contributes to contestation and debate: 
who falls within this larger universe? what are the values and worldviews 
that characterise it? where is the locus of authority and legitimacy that 
validates this understanding of the shared universe? 

A careful analysis of this process is provided by Uberoi’s article in 
this volume of the Nehruvian period posters, in which a number of posters 
argued for a shared national identity in which all Indians were ‘in it 
together’.” Uberoi illuminates this process of debate in a new and im- 
portantly nuanced way. In particular, the study enables us to see the 
seeds within the Nehruvian vision that could lead on to the very different 
purposes of a Hindu fundamentalist narrowing of the universe. It also 
shows us, however, how contestatory this visual space can be: there are 
no straight-line trajectories, but a range of contradictory efforts that de- 
lineate the broader promise of a shared universe.*! 

Finally, the terms of these debates, as they draw simultaneously on 
‘new’ vocabulary and ‘traditional’ significations, create a rhetorical space 
in the realm of civil society that enables individual agency to constantly 
rework meanings to fit changing circumstances. This inherent flexibility 
within civil society is its most important source of strength and resilience, 
and suggests a fundamental dependence on ambiguity to work success- 
fully. Such ambiguity not only explains why competing understandings 
can co-exist. It also points to the ways in which the exercise of individual 
agency contributes to the form and functioning of civil society. 

In this context, I also would call attention to the Hardgrove article in 
this volume, which touches on the use of Marwari resources for a variety 
of philanthropic and cultural purposes, many of which constitute aspects 
of civil society. That is, even as they were building havelis to express a 


The manipulation of the markers of sub-identities to make this point seems 
especially revealing. The ‘we’ who are ‘all in ıt together’ are marked as members of 
different religions, regions, and both genders. But these add up to a single cultural whole 
that has as its own identity the ability to integrate these differences. In this, the 1980s 
posters trace a lineage back to the earliest posters and paintings such as those of Ravi 
Varma. 


41 My own understanding of this phenomenon would be that attempts to address the 
underlying fissures that were emerging in Indian society by the 1980s—particularly 
that between a growing but under-employed (Hindu) middle-class and (Scheduled Caste) 
lower class competitors for jobs and government largesse/protection—at first attempted 
to underscore the integrative nature of Indian culture, and then turned to a Hindu focus 
1n order to scapegoat Muslims as an Other against whom the contestants could ally (see 
Freitag 1996). 
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particular sense of their community and ostensible ‘home’ region, they 
also directed their earnings to hospitals, schools and other voluntary 
operations. Under the influence of, first, Gandhi and the nationalist move- 
ment and, more recently, of BJP emphases, they have turned those funds 
to other targets of philanthropy. All of these investments simultaneously 
are seen as benefiting society—especially in the locality—and expressing 
a particular group identity. 


V 
Conclusion 


I would like to conclude by looking briefly at the ways in which this 
exercise of collective-agency-becomes-civil society is distinctly modern. 
This is not the place for a sustained examination of the modernities that 
emerged in South Asia over the 19th and into the 20th centuries.” Suffice 
it here to return to the point, made earlier through the work of Asendorf, 
that what is new about these visual offerings—what marks them as 
modern—involves scale as well as technology, usage, and subject matter 
in the ‘transformation of materiality into abstraction’. It has been tempting 
for many to see in this formulation something akin to Ben Anderson’s 
thesis on the coming of print capitalism through the newspaper and the 
novel (Anderson 1991). Yet the studies in this collection make it clear 
that it is quite possible to have insights and experiences that are the ‘same 
for everyone’ through technological reproduction of the mythic as well 
as the rationalist form of story.“ 


2 Prelimmary discussion at the conference on which the volume is based has turned 
into a separate casay (Freitag n.d.[b]). 

© Fortunately, a response to Anderson's formulations is emerging that will eventually 
wean us from the erroneous specifics in Anderson’s very attractive concept of ‘imagining 
a nation’. As Rowe and Schelling put it (1991. 24-25) 


The weaknesses of Anderson's scheme lie precisely in its omission of the role of 
popular culture. It cannot account for the extent of popular participation in the inde- 
pendence movements [in Latin Amenca]; the fact that this participation depended 
not on literecy but on oral transmission and iconography; and the fact thet popular 
identity did not and does not necessarily comespond with the nation and its boundaries 
as state but may involve other allegiances of a regional, ethnic or class nature. 


Indeed, as they correctly note, one of the immediate imphcations of Anderson’s work 1s 


the de-legitmisation of any form of community identity that does not correspond with 
the westem understandmg of nationalism. 
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Despite its fundamental and very profound impact, the modernity we 
seek to excavate from the world of the visual is not just the operation of 
capitalism as a mode of control. It seems immensely important to rec- 
ognise the complexities of the workings of global capitalism, including 
the relational aspects, both negative and positive. Central to the story we 
sketch here is the access to global markets and technological expertise 
that capitalism enables, as this can also provide agency for creating 
modern sensibilities in the locality that differ fundamentally from the 
west. 

For modernity is not limited to an elite stratum of society. The all- 
encompassing nature of experiences of the modern are what we must 
struggle to understand and analyse. Whole populations become ‘modern’; 
indeed, that is the fundamental significance of the term. How, then, do 
we conceptualise a larger society, its civil expressions, and the dialogic 
processes by which those play out in the locality and across the globe? 
Rowe and Schelling have identified the starting point for us: 'Latin 
American modernity is not replica of US or European mass culture, but 
has a distinctive character which varies from country to country. A major 
factor in its difference— probably the major factor—is the force of popular 
culture. It is a modernity which does not necessarily entail the elimination 
of pre-modern traditions and memories, but has arisen through them, 
transforming them in the process' (Rowe and Schelling 1991: 3, emphases 
added). Therefore, if one recognises the central role played by local ‘pre- 
modern traditions’ and memories (expressed, I would add, through 
various practices that can be traced empirically) in formulating the 
modern, one is led immediately to the need to accommodate a range of 
‘modernities’ that interact globally but that take their particular shape 
and dynamics from understandings refracted through past practices in 
the locality. 

In this context, a South Asian modernity (or, perhaps, modernities) is 
distinctive, in part because of the ongoing reliance on the visual and 
acoustic, in a world where literacy—especially in any single language— 
is so low that the society cannot rely on text to communicate information 
or contest future directions and contemporary values.“ This distinction, 


+ This seems to me to be a crucial contrast with England and perhaps more of western 
Europe, where the Sunday School movement brought literacy in a single, shared language 
to many lower class members at a very early point in the emergence of civil society. By 
contrast in South Asia, the ‘leap-frog’ effect of slowly-increasing literacy (in multiple 
languages) and the introduction of new visual and acoustic media, has kept performance 
at the centre of the flow of information. See Freitag (1989) for further discussion of this 
point. 
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and the place of performance in public life, ensures distinctive forms of 
modernity there. (Performance here ranges from the continued vitality 
of live performance in festivals and processions, to the increasingly 
sophisticated world of cinema [see Taylor, this volume].) Thus, ways of 
seeing, and the processes by which those become ways of knowing, 
lie at the very heart of how civil society in an independent India has 
emerged. Careful attention to visual practices takes us far, then, beyond 
appearances. 





Figure 10: The Taj Mahal, on a mill label produced for the market (and implicitly also 
as a collectible). (Priya Paul collection) 
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Parra Nata Mumm, ed, Methodology in social research. Dilemmas and 
perspectives. Essays in honour of Ramkrishna Mukherjee. New Delhi: Sage 
Publications, 2000. 263 pp. Figures, notes, references, index. Rs. 225 
(paperback). 


Of the very few Indian sociologists who have evinced as keen a concern with 
immanent social reality as with how it is studied, Ramkrishna Mukherjee (hence- 
forth, RM) is the foremost. Since 1941, when he began working for the cause of 
the exploited Bengal peasantry, questions of philosophy and methodology have 
been integral to his sociological concerns. As such, Partha Nath Mukherji could 
not have chosen a more appropriate theme than ‘methodology in social research’ 
in compiling this Festschrift for RM. 

In his synoptic introduction running to 71 pages, Mukherji traverses the entire 
terrain of issues in social research methodology: the major paradigms in social 
science (from positivism, through hermeneutics and feminism to critical realism), 
He briefly discusses methodological applications in Indian social science. Privil- 
eging the ‘research problem’ and considering the ‘plurality of theoretical 
orientations in sociology’, he justifiably endorses Robert Mezton's advocacy of 
‘disciplined eclecticism’ (p. 58). The case for ‘the logic of inquiry’ as ‘the essence 
of methodology’ (p. 50) is also well made. A student can hardly find a better 
introduction to the problems and literature on the philosophy and methodology 
of social research. 

The nine contributions are categorised into two parts: methodological 
orientations (Immanuel Wallerstein, Joseph R. Gusfield, Rajni Kothari, Satish 
Saberwal, and T.K. Oommen) and methodological applications (Claude 
Meillassoux, Victor S. D'Souza, Göran Djurfeldt, and M. Bharathi). 

Analysing the dilemmas of contemporary knowledge production, Wallerstein 
rejects ‘scientism’ (‘the claim that science is disinterested and extra-social, that 
its truth-claums are self-sustaining without reference to more general philo- 
sophical assertions, and that [it] represents the only legitimate mode of know- 
ledge’), while upholding ‘science’ (which presumes the existence of an external 
objective reality which is ‘partially knowable empirically’) (p. 91). He makes a 
fervent plea for reflection on ‘the philosophical premises of our scientific activity 
and the political context of the structures of knowledge’ (p. 88). Kothari opposes 
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‘secking methodological rigour without defining substantive concerns and 
normative interests’, as it would 'trivialise the agenda of research’ (p. 122). 

Disagreeing with 'structural realism’ of the Wallerstein type, Gusfield focuses 
on ‘manufacturing meaning in the social sciences’ (p. 93). Following Peter Berger 
and Thomas Luckmann, he argues that the reality of fact is ‘a product of an 
interaction between the facticity of the world and tbe frames, categories, interests 
and concepts of the observer’. This, according to him, is ‘not a metaphysical 
position, about the nature of reality, but an epistemological one, about how we 
know or believe we know’ (p. 101). Social science, to Gusfield, is ‘an interpret- 
ative more than a technical mode of scholarship’ (p. 104). 

The perception and construction of reality is the theme of Saberwal’s essay. 
While the ‘initial perception of any phenomenon is necessarily subjective’, he 
observes, social existence presumes ‘intersubjective agreement’ between different 
persons. It is the scholarly pursuit, with shared logic and tools of enquiry, that 
enables ‘a more objective’ perception of that reality (p. 127). His distinction be- 
tween culture-free physical reality and culture-specific cultural reality, and the 
differentiation between the ‘scale of things’ and the ‘scale of representation of 
things’ at the level of phenomenal reality are insightful. 

Oommen examines the implications of the different conceptualisations of the 
‘world’ for social research. He exposes the fallacies of such antinomies as ‘trad- 
itional’ and ‘modem’, ‘old’ and ‘new’ worids, and three worlds and one world. 
His analysis of the four trajectories of colonialism and their relations to the 
kinds of social science associated with those areas is particularly illuminating. 

Using two-major paradigms—the naturalistic paradigm (which assumes that 
‘primitive’ people are at one with Nature and are constantly adapting to it) and 
the kinship paradigm of consanguinity (which is generally used for classify- 
ing kinship systems of ‘primitive’ cultures)—Meillassoux critiques the Western 
anthropologists’ ethno-ceatric socio-cultural constructions of ‘primitive’ 80- 
cieties. His conclusion that ‘human societies do not adapt themselves to their 
milieu, but that, on the contrary, they adapt the milieu to themselves’ (p. 175) 18 
instructive. 

Drawing oh his encounter with the scientific method and his experience in 
using it, D’Souza espouses the classical tradition of positiviam of the verifi- 
cationist (as different from the falsificationist) variety and endorses scientism 
by ascribing dnd mandating true knowledge only to science. Central to his thesis 
1s the distinction between empirical knowledge (issuing from reality as we experi- 
ence it) and true knowledge (issuing from reality as it exists). Djurfeldt's paper 
succinctly states the realist position which, according to him, steers clear of the 
problems of ‘methodological individualism’ and 'structuralism'. Pursuing the 
‘realist-positivist’ tradition, in a paper which makes for heavy reading, Bharath 
deals with the methodology of constructing social reality. i 

The issues dealt with by the contributors to the volume seem to have in various 
ways attracted RM's attention in his nearly six-decade long sociological career. 
RM combined Marx's socio-economic thought with Mabalanobis’s statistical 
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skills, but transcended both and refused to be pigeonholed into any ‘ism’. To 
clarify some of his key ideas, concepts and theoretical formulations which have 
relevance for understanding methodology, Partha Nath Mukherji and Chandan 
Sengupta engage RM in an interesting conversation in the concluding piece. 
Difficult as it may be to digest, this dialogue provides some stimulating food for 
thought. 


Goa University N. JAYARAM 


RaNarr Gusa, Dominance without hegemony: History and power in colonial 
India. Delhi: Oxford University Press, 1998. xv + 245 pp. Tables, notes, 
glossary, index. Rs. 425 (hardback). 


This zealously formulated book comprising three long previously published 
essays concerns, if you will, the architectonic of Indian nationhood, with all its 
den conati a aie cor tartorlogsony grapple with, gud for politics 
to reauthorise (or deauthorise). 

His apecullidtiof the ducodnes diver to ecaniaing the eouaitu ve aped 
of South Asian history and society that they tend to deal with and translate into 
extreme positions, and Ranajit Guha's work is no exception. An altogether famil- 
iar reference here has been the thematic of colonialism and nationalism, and 
while the answers have varied, the dialectical question they raise is more or less 
the same: what sort of response would give us a purchase on those phenomena 
that have left a mark on the present? The Subaltern Studies approach, according 
to Guha, emphasises the view that the elitism characterising extant 
of our colonial past and of our engagement with nationalism has to be acknow- 
ledged. It uses the dramatic resources of a structural form to transcend the ‘truths’ 
of that elitism, as for example in the representation of colonial power relations 
as being split between an elite and a subaltern domain, each autonomous in its 
own way; or, more enigmatically perhaps, as the ‘historic failure of the nation 
to come to its own’. (The excess—as indeed the ambiguity—underscoring this 
a eg Dy oan ca Bs GeO Ehe SON pana stale 
ments in Indian social science, but let that pass!). 

Guha's adoption of this line of thought is traced through three passionate 
chapters, each covering aspects of the economy of power specific to colonial 
Indis and its successor regime—the ethos of Indian nationalism and nationhood— 
and presented as ‘a critique of our own approach to the Indian past and our own 
performance in writing about it’. Of course, Guha's use of this strategy against 
his opponents commits him to some substantial claims, including what is arguably 
the founding claim of the book, namely the structure of dominance in colonial 
India and historiography's relation to it as 'dominance without hegemony'. 
Undoubtedly this is a striking formulation, which, if true, could not be defended 
by the giving and taking of reasons. Indeed, as a leading British scholar of 
South Asian history, C.A. Bayly, has maintained, there-is an air of paradox that 
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attaches to formulations that strive to restore historical agency to Indian subjects 
while simultaneously positing the colonial presence as the principal causal 
explanation for most of the decisive turning points in modem Indian histori- 
ography. But then it should come as no great surprise that 'dominance without 
hegemony’ and its historiography is not developed and argued in extended his- 
torical monographs. Granted that colonialism is about power and domination, 
historiens will find themselves unmoved by any thought given over to querying 
its concept or disclosing its specific economy of domination. Presumably this is 
the thought anchoring the transitions of Dominance without Hegemony as it 
straddles the edifices of the colonial state, the campaigns within Indian national- 
ism, and the search between and across these spaces for an alternative histori- 
ography. Guha refutes his opponents by getting us to see that the positions they 
espouse’ are not positions which can be occupied, since occupying a position re- 
quires the provision of a space for its autocritique. In his pulsating words: ‘For 
at a certain level the question of power in colonial South Asia or anywhere else 
in a land under foreign occupation can be phrased succinctly as “Who writes 
the history of the subjugated people?” 

In rendering spurious the claim to hegemony underwriting the colonial state 
as indeed its successor regime instituted by nationalism, Guha's narrative is 
concemed at once to mark the limits of colonialist/nationalist interventions and 
yield to a space of subaltern beteronomy. And yet, this cannot come about (to 
echo Guha himself, albeit distorting his sense) ‘as a simple laterality’. The con- 
ditions that obtain within—and make possible—a system of rulership and his- 
toriography are also being retraced as the story of its effects. Clearly, Guha’s 
argument that colonial ideology signified the limits of bourgeois rationality, 
and his observations on the elitist nature of the efforts of the colonial state and 
its nationalist counterfoil to cultivate an ideologically amenable native intel- 
ligentsia, are well taken. But one may quite legitimately ask whether the positing 
of all this as a ‘dominance without hegemony’ is not itself a derivative of a form 
given over to articulating a space of subaltern agency—for what is the plausibility 
of autonomy under hegemony? Put another way, it may be necessary to bring 
the telealogy implicating any strategy—even one like Guha’s, that is laying tbe 
basis for an autocritique of modern Indian historiography—back to the con- 
ditions and circumstances of its signifying. 

This complication introduces a further. (complementary?) thought about the 
ground of Dominance without Hegemony (and extrapolating from this, the space 
of postcolonial criticism per se). The argument could be made that, even as it 
addresses Indian nationhood, it is concerned to foreground the unresolved 
tensions of (an) Indian modemity. But to take this step is to breach the logic of 
its own immanent history. For having asked, ‘Where lies the originality of Indian 
culture of the colonial era, and why does it defy understanding either as a re- 
plication of the liberal-bourgeois culture of nineteenth-century Britain or as the 
mere survival of an antecedent pre-capitalist culture?’, and having transposed 
that question onto a representational register of a dominance without hegemany, 
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Guha simply re-translates that register into the terms of a historiography that 
stands at the very limit of Western (read, indigenous and alien) translatability. 
Programmatically, I think Guha's guidelines for negotiating this complexity 
turns out to be caught in a proto-transcendental net. But whether that vulnerability 
speaks for or against the plausibility of the picture that Dominance without 
Hegemony presents is a matter for another discussion. 


University of Hyderabad SASHEEJ HEGDE 


Nera CHANDHOKE, Beyond secularism: The rights of religious minorities. Delhi: 
Oxford University Press, 1999. 321 pp. Notes, bibliography, index. Rs. 545 
(hardback). 


It is indeed disquieting that reflections on the experiences of the last 50 years of 
independence have led many intellectuals and social scientists to question the 
adequacy of the Constitution of India. What is also deeply worrisome is that 
anxieties of this kind are being expressed by individuals of diverse ideological 
and disciplinary perspectives. While most critics previously spoke of the un- 
finished tasks of development &nd democratisation in the country, and challenged 
the path of modernisation that India had embarked upon, today the finger is 
being pointed at the Constitution itself. What is increasingly being said is that 
the institutional structures and foundational norms of the Indian Constitution 
are themselves hindering the pursuit of our shared collective goals and com- 
mitment to equality. This book by Neera Chandhoke joins in this exercise. In 
the words of its author, it seeks to ‘evaluate’ the appropriateness of the normative 
principles of tbe Indian Constitution. The inquiry is prompted by the growing 
popularity of Hindu ‘majority fundamentalism’ and it is against this backdrop 
that Chandhoke examines whether the ‘concept of secularism is appropriate for 
our society’ (p. 3). 

This is, of course, not the first time that the concept of secularism is being 
challenged in India. In the 1980s it was represented by some academics as a 
‘western’ concept, a product of the Protestant Reformation that is inapplicable 
to Indian society. Since then the Bharatiya Janata Party (BJP)—a party that the 
author identifies with the Hindutva campaign—has appropriated this form of 
reasoning. Although it is cautious about rejecting the idea of secularism, it 
nevertheless maintains that India is pseudo-secular. The Congress regimes, in 
its view, have attempted to ‘appease’ the minorities instead of promoting the 
secular ideal of equal treatment for all. Neera Chandhoke, in this book, affirms 
some of these assessments as she argues that secularism in ‘its present form’ has 
‘exhausted its potential’ (p. 96). While BJP and other like-minded allies claim 
that the Indian state has been pro-minorities and therefore insufficiently secular, 
Chandhoke argues for a state that protects the identity of the marginalised minor- 
ities. In her view, secularism places a constraint upon the pursuit of this ideal. It 
does not adequately manage ‘inter-religious relationships’ (p. 111) and is unable 
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to pursue substantive equality. Consequently, it must be set aside ın favour of a 
framework that protects special rights for minority communities. 

In attempting to go ‘beyond’ secularism, Neera Chandhoke, like her ad- 
versaries, associates secularism with the doctrine of formal equality. She begins 
with the understanding that secularism denotes a framework in which no religion 
is endorsed, promoted or privileged by the state. It requires a state in which all 
religions have an equal right to exist and are counted as equal. But from this 
assertion of equal treatment, she concludes that the state is wedded to the idea 
of formal equality and cannot sustain ‘supportive measures’ for minorities. It is 
this conclusion that is deeply problematic and needs to be interrogated seriously. 
There 1s no doubt that different treatment can be, and at times has been, a source 
of discrimination in society. However, it 1$ equally problematic to assume that 
the pursuit of equality entails identical treatment for all. There is, as Ronald 
Dworkin points out, a distinction between treating people equally and treating 
them as equals. To treat people as equals we may need to deviate from the norm 
of identical treatment and provide special consideration for marginalised groups 
and communities in society. Although not all forms of differentiation are 
permitted, those that are necessary for promoting equality for all are permissible. 

This is the understanding that has guided most liberal democracies in the 
modern world. The framers of the Indian Constitution certainly approached the 
issue of democratic equality from this perspective. Hence they had no difficulty 
in advocating equality for all persons and communities while simultaneously 
granting special consideration for marginalised mmorities. Indeed the ideal of 
secularism encapsulated this vision. At the present juncture we need, if anything, 
to turn back to the wisdom enshrined in the Indian Constitution and strongly 
affirm its primary normative principles. What needs to be reiterated is that 
the pursuit of identical treatment for all is rarely, 1f ever, the path to non- 
discrimination. In contexts where one religion enjoys, or has historically enjoyed 
a privileged position and state support, the pursuit of equality and secularism 
entails the extension of all those privileges and opportunities that enable minority 
communities to enjoy the same status as the dominant community in the public 
domain. Hence, a secular polity is not inimical to special consideration for minor- 
ity communities if that is necessary for the sake of promoting equality for all. 

While it 1s necessary to rescue secularism from readings that posit an antagon- 
ism between secularism and minority rights, it is equally important to underline 
that in a democracy special consideration for any community can be justified 
only for the sake of promoting equality. The problem with many contemporary 
theories of minority rights is that they value cultural diversity and often justify 
special rights for ensuring the survival of a minority culture. As a result they 
tend to privilege the community over the individual and neglect the issue of 
intra-group equality. In outlining a framework for minority rights Neera 
' Chandhoke takes note of some of these problems. She begins with the statement 
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that individual rights cannot be dissolved, yet the value she accords to cultural 
membership leads her to conclude that tbe survival of a cultural community is a 
*pre-condition' for the effective existence and exercise of individual rights. The 
priority to community and collective rights is further enhanced as she supports 
special rights not merely for protecting minority cultures from assimilation into 
the majority culture, but also for ensuring that these cultures do not 'decay 
through neglect or want of attention’. It is this centrality accorded to the survival 
of a cultural commumity that eventually leaves the door wide open for all types 
of claims that come from minority commumities, including those that allow 
cultures to place mternal restrictions upon its members. 

The author does not address the vexed issues of who constitutes a minority 
and whether all kinds of minorities may claim the same rights, ranging from 
special cultural rights to those of seperate representation and political autonomy. 
She offers a general framework within which special rights for minorities may 
be justified. However, in the absence of any criterion for sifting between minor- 
ities or their diverse claims the argument implicitly accommodates all those 
claims that minority communities may present as being integral to their way of 
life and crucial for their survival. In principle, Chandhoke sees community rights 
as a ‘complement’ to core individual rights, but the difficulty is that protection 
to cultures has in India and elsewhere been the basis of conflict between indi- 
vidual rights and corumnnity cultural rights. Consequently one needs to consider 
whether an unqualified right to culture should be granted to marginalised com- 
munities; also whetber protection of a cultural identity is a necessary condition 
of promoting equality. - 

The merit of locating minority nghts within a framework of secularism is 
that it allows us to place the concern for non-discrimination and equality at the 
centre. Instead of merely tilting the balance in favour of minorities it provides a 
rationale both for granting special consideration for marginalised minorities as 
well as for sifting between diverse kinds of minority claims. Neera Chandhoke’s 
book discusses issues that are extremely important to the Indian polity, if not 
for all democracies today. Her theory of minority rights takes note of the rising 
tide of Hindu cultural majoritarianism in the country, but in countering this 
political challenge it offers a framework that sets aside secularism and adopts 
an actively pro-minority stance. In the present scenario, however, we need to be 
extremely cautious about the dangers of both majoritarianism and minoritarlan- 
ism. A commitment to equal citizenship is what needs to be asserted, for it alone 
may provide a viable basis for protecting vulnerable groups without creating 
islands of separate cultural communities. 


Jawaharlal Nehru University GURPREET MAHAJAN 
New Dethi 
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NinAJA Gopal JavaL, Democracy and the state: Welfare, secularism and 
development in contemporary India. New Delhi: Oxford University Press, 
1999. x + 289 pp. Notes, references, index. Rs. 525 (hardback). 


The volume under review, a reincarnated Ph.D. dissertation, is an attempt to 
understand the relationship between state, society, and democracy.in India in 
the late 1980s. Towards this end, it accomplishes an examination of three different 
aspects of state functioning—swelfare, secularism, and development. The theme 
of welfare has been explored through a case study of the politics of hunger in 
accu e m DEA MCI Dena UE: 
in the (in)famous Shah Bano case, and the issues raised by the 

of the Muslim Women (Protection of Rights on Divorce) Act, 1986. The Narmada 
Valley Projects, especially the Sardar Sarovar Dam, and the movement against 
it, provide the context to probe the shifting trajectory of developmental discourse. 

The author's concezn with state autonomy and state capability informs much 
of the substantive materia] assembled here. She insists on the 'need to identify 
not only the intezests of which the state is not autonomous, but also those of 
which it manifestly enjoys autonomy' (p. 20). This differentiation of autonomy, 
in positive and negative terms, offers an analytical window on why the state 
does not feel obliged to yield to the interests of certain social groups while it 
readily flatters others. In fact, the state's obligation to heed marginalised social 
groups condition its capacity to deliver on the promises of social justice and 
equity. Seen thus, tbe translation of famine into drought turns out to be a wilful 
political act rather than mere semantic mutation. Not only does it help the state 
to clean up its own welfare record, but also shifts the blame on nature. Unsur- 
prsingly, Kalahandi, being synonymous with hunger and starvation, has been 
implicated in the welfare drama of the state and has witneesed more than its fair 
share of such a language game enacted by various state agencies. 

What surprises one is the double-speak resorted to by the provincial govern- 
ment. The latter has combined the denial of hungez deaths with the simultaneous 
clamour for enhanced central relief. To Jayal, the clue to this apparently para- 
doxical political behaviour is to be found in ‘the philosophy of welfare adopted 
by the Indian state [which] adhered to a need-based conception of justice in 
theory, but was in practice based on ideas of charity, benevolence and paternalism 
(p. 39). In Kalahandi too, the protest around hunger and starvation has been ‘on 
behalf of, rather than by the affected people’ (p. 95). This certainly qualifies 
Dréze and Sen’s theais on the public action model of democracy and reinforces 
the author's argument that the welfare goals of democratic India have not been 
based on a recognition of the rights of the citizens. The philosophy of welfare 
adopted so far has denied agency to the stakeholders. This comes out startlingly 
in Kalahandi where all the plans to combat hunger and famine disproportionately 
privilege the productivity and supply of crops such as paddy and fail to take 
note of jowar, ragi and other millets consumed by the poor. 
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The state gets another round of drubbing for its helplessness to protect the 
avowed secular edifice of democratic governance in India. In Jayal's reading, 
the state's failure to efficiently negotiate gender equality with minority rights is 
largely responsible for its fledgling secularism. In a way, this failure derives 
from the modemising arrogance of the Indian state which placed itself above 
society by embracing a particular credo of secularism. However, this implicit 
denial of ‘the state’s embeddedness in society’ (p. 102) has been true for the 
entire menu of state-sponsored social change in post-independence India. Then 
why single out secularism? This is not to justify the state’s sheer incompetence 
to legislate for all citizens and the subsequent withdrawal of ‘its telluric laws to 
make way for those of ecclesiastical origin’ (p. 149). 

In her discussion on development and displacement in the Narmada valley, 
Jayal offers an interesting insight: ‘the Indian state has been more sensitive to 
the demand of communities defined by religion and caste . . . and has arguably 
been less receptive to claims made by tribal communities, and considerably 
morc invasive and predatory in its relationship towards them’ (p. 231). But she 
falls short of providing us a convincing account of the how and why of this gen- 
eral phenomenon. In any case, the chapter on development appears to be weak 
when compared to the penetrating analysis of hunger. Certain arguments are too 
repetitive and rhetorical to engage the readez’s sustained attention: ‘nationalist 
discourse has been enlisted in the service of developmental discourse and reasons 
of state have prevailed, with a callous disregard for democratic rights’ (p. 229). 

Appreciably enough, the state is not treated as a unified monolithic entity. 
The author highlights its internal differentiation and the lack of necessary co- 
herence ‘between the functioning of the different wings of the state structure, or 
between state institutions at the local, intermediate, and national levels’ (p. 218). 
Nonetheless, she does assume a unity of endeavour on the part of the state. 
Even though the state is never neutral and has a particular social structural 
selectivity, it needs to be established rather than assumed, a point she is herself 
sensitive to. However, her grand attempt to bring together state, society, and 
democracy under one explanatory umbrella has imparted a certain fixity to the 
discourses of the state which her own theoretical premise and empirical material 
would otherwise not validate. 

All in all, the current work is a valuable addition to the scholarship on contem- 
porary India. It is rich in empirical detail and is animated by a definite slant to- 
wards the participatory and substantive variant of democracy. It refuses to read 
democracy in mere formal, procedural and representative terms. It engages with 
those social conditions that make possible the effective exercise of citizenship. 
Nonetheless, readers need not share Jayal’s sense of all-pervasive and deep- 
Tooted crisis of the Indian state which adds a sharp edge to her arguments. 


Goa University MANISH KUMAR THAKUR 
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IMTIAZ AHMAD, PaxTHA S. Guosg and Hamur Rum, eds, Pluralism and 
equality: Values in Indian society and politics. New Delhi: Sage Publications, 
2000. 378 pp. Notes, references, index. Rs. 325 (paperback). 


AND 


Zoya Hasan, ed., Politics and the state in India. New Delhi: Sage Publications, 
2000. 388 pp. Tables, notes, references, index. Rs. 250 (paperback). 


Both the books under review take up themes of considerable interest in contem- 
porary Indian politics and political culture. Often edited volumes tend to be 
very mixed. These two collections are both truly worthwhile. I shall deal with 
them separately first to highlight the particular focus of each. Pluralism and 
Equality brings together presentations made at a workshop on ‘Interface of values 
in Indian society and politics’ held in Raj in 1999. This is part of an Indo- 
European dialogue and constitutes a ison of core value systems in India 
and Europe. The volume is based on the premise that some way needs to be 
found to locate "human rights’ within the diverse global cultures. It is argued 
that though human rights are usually granted a moral authority higher even than 
that of states, the two have to be brought into some kind of reconciliation with 
each other. Human rights have ‘institutional’ and cultural dimensions. The first 
component is linked with a modern democratic state that can guarantee such 
rights, and the second is linked with indigenous elements towards which rights 
have to be applied. 

The 14 chapters of the book take up a variety of themes: the value placed on 
the state (Saberwal); secularism as a value (Bhargava), the place of the individual 
in the polity (Badrinath); conflicts between ethnic and religious groups (Ahmad, 
Pinto, Ghosh); majorities and minorities (M. Hasan); conversion and gender 
(Sangari); individual and group rights (Rothermund); and globalisation (Singh), 
are among the issues examined. Habisch studies the success of the European 
complex of institutions, norms and values; Zoya Hasan the relationship between 
state and groupe in India; Mehra, tbe issue of unity and diversity; and Samaddar 
the issue of democracy and justice in the context of reforms of the market. The 
discussions at the workshop are summarised at the end of the book. 

While it is pointed out that group identity rather than the individual is important 
in India, rendering it difficult to isolate the person as the bearer of duties and 
rights within the modem state (Saberwal; Pinto), the articles do not deflate all 
hopes for the construction of a ‘secular’ India. However, the final lesson remains 
that we cannot act as if secularism is a mechanical doctrine, reproducible here 
as in the west. It has to be contextually applied gnd based on ‘practical reason’ 
(Bhargava). Religion also needs to be looked at flexibly in the plural, secular 
set-up. The case for religious plurality is better served if the concept of secularism 
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is opened up to ideas ôf relations between and across religions and is not confined 
simply to the protection of ‘hermetically sealed enclaves’ (Sangari). 

Zoya Hasan's edited volume, Politics and the state in India takes up the 
theme of governance and the state. It is a collection of essays on various aspects 
of the Indian State including its social character and political culture, its role in 
economic development and political reform, and its complicity with forces of 
corruption and various forms of elitism. It is an extremely useful book for those 
interested in pursuing all aspects of Indian statehood, from the formative years 
till now. There appears to be a general agreement among the writers that the 
Indian State has seen institutional erosion over the decades. 

The Nehruvian period was one of institution-building. The post-Nehruvian 
period saw a decline in the fortunes of the Congress party and the beginnings of 
institutional deterioration. Major political and social changes were set in motion 
by the agricultural revolution and the greater concentration of power at the Centre 
eroded the federal structure. Opposition was increasingly silenced with coercive 
measures. The structural crisis assumed its beight with the Emergency and the 
Congress fell from power for the first time. From the late 1980s, multiple crises 
began to affect the State. The rise of various forms of chauvinism combined 
with the marginalisation of the weak to create enormous social divisions. The 
1990s have been the period of identity politics of various kinds and the suscepti- 
bility of the State to communitarian demands and sectarian politics has become 
very visible. This goes with the withdrawal of the State from welfare and its 
transition to a neo-liberal agenda; The various stiges are dualyeed in soñe detail 
by the contributors. 

I found the chapters on various forms of corruption particularly interesting 
because they take an ethnographic micro-perspective on a problem that is usually 
examined in more general terms. The ‘everyday practices of local bureaucracies’ 
are made visible, as Akbil Gupta says, and one sees the relationship of the abstract 
notion of the state and its localised instantiations. These are both very solid 
collections and a welcome addition for political scientists and students of political 
sociology and Indian society. 


Jawaharlal Nehru University ROWENA ROBINSON 
New Delhi 


T.K. Oosa4aen and Hunter P. Masry, The Christian clergy in India. Vol. I: Social 
structure and social roles. New Delhi: Sage Publications, 2000. 375 pp. 
Tables, index. Rs. 450 (hardback). 


The first wave of Christians (St. Thomas or Syrian Christians) that entered India 
2,000 years ago was largely concentrated in Kerala at the southem tip of India 
The second wave was Portuguese Christianity (marine Christianity) along the 
west and eastern coasts of India. The British colonial period introduced the 
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third wave in the mterior areas of India. Despite 2,000 years of history in India, 
Hindu nationalists insist on projecting Christianity as an alien religion. The 
history of Indian Christianity is hardly known to non-Christian Indians, even to 
those few who have studied in Christian educational institutions. 

The book under review sheds much light on Christianity in India and is divided 
into two parts: The first part deals with an overview of Christians in India, 
thereby highlighting the heterogeneity and fractionalisation of identity among 
them. The authors note 148 Protestant Christian denominations in India. They 
go on to describe the categories of clergy, and their breakdown according to 
caste, class, gender, age, occupation, and education. The second part identifies 
the social roles, milieu, performance, conflicts and value orientation of clergy 
in India. Generational differentials between clergy are shown. The book has 95 
tables and is rich in quantitative analysis dealing with the following categories 
of clergy: theological teachers, residential students, external students, theo- 
logically trained women, heads of churches, pastors and wives of pastors. The 
book has a very useful index. 

The clergy or religious personnel in any religion are the watchdogs of the 
creed, code and cult of that religion. However, one hardly finds sociological 
studies on them in India, a land known as the cradle of religions. Apert from 
G.S. Ghurye’s book on Indian Sadhus one finds few sociological studies on 
religious personnel in India. Though there were denomination-specific studies, 
it is the first time that such an extensive sociological study has brought out 
important findings along demographic, socio-economic and religious variables. 
The book under review has done some pioneering work on Christian clergy 
with reference to their socio-economic background. It has analysed the manner 
in which they are trained, their level of motivation, performance, commitment, 
relations with the wider community and their problems. The dissemination of 
the findings of a quantitative survey has in a way opened a window for academ- 
ictans, intellectuals and followers of other religions by showing what goes into 
the forming of the Christian clergy. 

Some of the findings of the study should be an eye opener to the Protestant 
Christians in India. The analysis of caste, class, gender, and rural-urban distri- 
bution of clergy should give vital inputs for policy formulations for the Churches. 
Some of these findings reveal the gap that exists between normative orders of 
Christianity in India as well its existential or sociological character. The authors 
rightly pose two questions to disceming readers: (1) which patterns should remain 
stable, and how can stability be nurtured? and (2) which patterns are in need of 
change, in what direction, and by what means? (p. 32). 

However, the title, “The Christian Clergy in India’, is a bit inaccurate. The , 
Christians in India fall into two broad divisions: Protestants and Catbolics. The 
book largely focuses on Protestant denominations. While it includes Orthodox 
traditions and Syrian Christians it curiously excludes other Catholics. Indian 
Catholics are greater in number, and also have a larger educational and other 
institutional presence. Among Protestants, both males and females are ordained, 
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while among Catholics only males are ordained. The Protestant clergy is by and 
large married while the Catholic clergy is by and large celibate. The title of the 
book gives an inclusive impreasion while in fact it is exclusively limited to the 
Protestant clergy. Protestant and Catholic clergy differ greatly. For instance, for 
Catholic religious personnel the clerical state is a vocation—a calling—and not 
so much a career. The call to celibacy of the Catholic clergy elicits the respect, 
love, and fear of an ordinary lay Catholic, which is by and large qualitatively 
different from the attitude of Protestants towards their clergy. 

The authors could have taken care to explain terms like cleric, clergy, minister, 
Christian ministry, congregation, parish, priest and pastor to non-Christian 
readers. Besides, terms like priest and pastor are occasionally used inter- 
changeably. The Protestants prefer the word pastor for their religious functionary 
while the Catholics prefer the word priest for obvious reasons. 

This book would interest students of religion, sociology of religion, trainers 
of (particularly Protestant) clergy, church leaders, those under clerical training, 
as well as religious leaders from non-Christian religions. This study may provoke 
a similar study of the Catholic clergy, perhaps using qualitative as well as 


Centre for Social Studies LANCY LOBO 
Surat i 


B.S. Cana, ed., International refugee law. A reader. New Delhi: Sage 
Publications, 2000. xxix + 613 pp. Notes, appendices, bibliography, index. 
Rs. 695 (hardback). 


The idea of a refugee conjures up images of deprivation and helplessness, the 
most familiar images being those of people forced to leave their homes under 
conditions of persecution, civil war, famine, earthquake, environmental de- 
gradation, etc. However, international law has concerned itself historically with 
identifying some specific conditions which, when satisfied, legally define a person 
as ‘a refugee’. A legal-positivist approach towards the identification of a refugee 
and the determination of the kind of protection regime which would follow 
such identification, constitutes a gloas of the multifarious contests and contexts 
which inform the making of a refugee. In this comprehensive reader, meant as 
an introduction to international refugee law, B.S. Chimni provides what he calls 
a ‘third world’ and ‘interdisciplinary’ perspective, by attempting to unravel the 
contests which get occluded in the process of producing an international legal 
regime. Weaving together a range of readings around specific themes pertaining 
to the definition of refugees and the diverse aspects of this status, Chimni shows 
that international refugee laws have historically been selective and discrimin- 
atory, reflecting the dominant geopolitical and ideological concerns, as well as 
the political and ideological configurations of the time. As a result, they have 
not addressed themselves sufficiently to the various contexts within which the 
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flight of refugees take place; moreover, they evince a degree of blindness towards 
the special needs of the most vulnerable of the refugees viz., women and chil- 
dren. The disproportionate dependence on legal measures gives rise to situations 
where the law is not only madequate in giving expression to human experience, 
it also allows for inconsistency and ambiguities in interpretations. Moreover, an 
ambivalence creeps into the working of the legal regime, allowing some countries 
to absolve themselves of their responsibilities altogether, or at best, discharge 
them only selectively. The manner of application of the legal regime also gives 
rise to a duality wherein it retams the connection between sovereignty, national 
boundaries and citizenship in some cases, while in others it results in increased 
subjection to international scrutiny and inspection. k 

In order to understand these aspects of international refugee law, Chimni 
suggests that the latter must be viewed as a terrain traversed by discourses of 
power, as the site where contesting ideas about who is a refugee and what con- 
stitutes an appropriate protection regime for refugees lock horns, and reproduce, 
in the ultimate analysis, the structural inequalities in the international system. 
Therefore, a critical look at the refugee law requires the identification of the 
dominant forces in the global environment—economic, political and cultural— 
which shape the contours of international refugee law. At the same time it de- 
mands locating and filling the gaps, unevenness and contradictions which have 
permeated the definition and protection of refugees. A significant aspect of this 
approach, then, 1s to question the claims about evolution of a ‘global democracy’ 
amidst the persisting ‘deep structures’ of the modern nation-state system, which 
espouse accountability and democracy inside state boundaries while pursuing 
power politics outside national boundaries. 

This critical approach runs through the themes covered in the eight chapters 
of the book. The first chapter, addressing the crucial question of who is a refugee, 
points at the lopsided and politically narrow rationale for refugee law, reflecting 
the Cold War context of its origin. Its eurocentric and masculinist bias is mani- 
fested in the neglect of the wide-ranging contexts in which the flow of refugees 
takes place in most of the non-western world, and the special concerns and 
expériences of women refugees. The most widely accepted definition of refugees 
in the post-war world as contained in the 1951 Convention on the Status of Re- 
fugees, for example, is guided by the imperative to embarrass the Soviet Union, 
and prioritises the individualist content of human rights, recognising for legal 
protection only those whose civil and political rights had been violated. In a 
significant intervention, the reader also opens up for critical analysis, the contests 
over questions of basic human rights and issues of national interest and sover- 
eignty. This is brought out especially in Chapter two in the context of the contest 
over conditions of justice and the individual right to seek asylum as opposed to 
the exercise of sovereign national-tezritorial discretion. Similarly, Chapter three 
discusses the rights and duties of refugees to show how the negative attitudes 
of states and a subsequent hardening of the stance towards them has increased 
the tensions between refugee-specific rights regime as contained in the 1951 
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Convention, and the general human rights law which predates it. The next chapter 
on the United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees (UNHCR) explores 
the extent to which the working of the UNHCR has been limited by the 1951 
convention and the post-Cold War strategies of westezn powers. 

The question of state responsibility in producing refugees, and the manner 
in which the international dimension cqntributes towards such production, has 
been largely ignored in both the literature and law on refugees. The question of 
resolving the refugee ‘problem’ has, therefore, been inadequately addressed, 
depending ultimately on how the ‘problem’ itself is perceived. The author takes 
up these issues in Chapters six and seven to show that international responsibility, 
both in terms of producing refugees as well as in burden sharing, has been 
diluted with the increasing focus on welfare, humanitarian assistance, and 
‘voluntary repatriation’. This has deflected attention from the simultaneous 
fortification of the non-entree regime in most western countries. The absence of 
a concerted political effort to resolve the plight of displaced peoples gives rise 
to inconsistencies in dealing with refugees and breeds tensions among refugee 
producing and receiving countries, and this is discussed in the last chapter which 
focuses on the legal position of refugees in India. India is not party to the 1951 
Convention and the 1967 Protocol, and has no domestic law for dealing with re- 
fugees despite having received large numbers of refugees from all its neighbours. 
The Indian state’s experience with refugees shows that the absence of any uniform 
legal framework for the protection and rehabilitation of refugees has often resulted 
in their politicisation in a web of foreign policy and security concern. This has 
created a hierarchy among refugees so that some refugees receive better treatment 
than others. 

The reader is considerably more than the ‘introduction’ it claims to be in the 
Preface. It offers a critical perspective on an issue which is often mired in a 
politics of exclusion. By identifying gaps and inconsistencies in refugee law 
and literature, it opens up potential areas of research. The range of readings in- 
cluded in the reader suggest a wider social science perspective, transcending 
the fragmented and discipline-bound approach. The refugee is no longer to be 
seen as a legal anomaly in the nation-state system, but as a human being who 
loses a lifeworld—the social, cultural and historical contexts and resources— 


Nehru Memorial Museum & Library UJJWAL KUMAR SINGH 
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Fiurro Osma and CAROLINE OSELLA, Social mobility in Kerala. Modernity and 
Identity in conflict. London: Pluto Press, 2000. xi + 320 pp. Tables, maps, 
notes, bibliography, glossary, index. £19.90 (paperback). 


A waning of social anthropological interest in Kerala in the last quarter of the 
20th century went alongside dramatic changes in family and social practices, 
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interests and identities. These changes have been influenced by out-migration 
and inflow of remittances, sweeping if heterogeneous changes in consumer pract- 
ices, as well as changes in land holding and land utilisation patterns. Osella and 
Osella address this gap in research through a painstaking ethnography of the 
Izhavas, a backward caste, in a village in south Kerala. It is a useful piece of 
work for its documentation and analysis of practices in a process of change; for 
the questions it raises about the multiple and conflicting strands of mobility, and 
for its portrayal of disparately placed actors shaping and responding to modemity. 
The authors analyse the mediation of macro trends in consumption, employment, 
religion or politics by gendered individuals, families and social groups, 
individually as well as in mutual association, and the embeddedness in family 
and community identity of related change. Izhavas' relations with other groups 
constitute the ‘field’, in Bourdieu’s sense of the term. Not surprisingly, the idiom 
of expression of caste has changed io-incinde contrary tendencies—assertion of 
caste identity to mobilise and secure material gains going alongside atomised 
attempts to deny caste identity by maintaining social distance from less affluent 
Izhavas, associating rather with the higher castes. Hence, if the Christians and 
Nairs formed the immediate referents for the Izhavas in terms of practices aspired 
to, the Pulayas formed referents of what was to be avoided. In this sense the 
story of the ‘Izhava mobility project’ and indeed the more general effects on a 
society of ‘an ethos of mobility’ is distinct and local. However, it is also posed 
as a crucial strand in the story of global modemity. The authors argue that, 
though supposedly at a periphery of modem capitalism, tbe Izhavas as a group 
are central to global achievements and aspirations to modernity. 

The analysis brings to the fore the reaffirmation of hierarchy through the 
very processes that were expected to dismantle it. These processes are conceptual- 
ised as mobility strategies adopted by individuals, families and social groups in 
search of ‘progress’. Interlinked mobility strategies, work/employment, consump- 
tion, marriage, religion, politics, and personal friendships are analysed in 
separate chapters. They are plotted on to the life cycle of people, beginning 
with employment, described as the first challenge that ‘young mea’ face. Employ- 
ment, like marriage and consumption, is highly value laden terrain: Izhavas as a 
group scorn caste-identified occupations like toddy tapping and agricultural 
labour. Farming, though not profitable, has ‘high prestige’ derived from feudal 
‘status’, and migration—an arena relatively unmarked by convention—is a 
favoured option. Besides, a man’s work has important implications for the next 
stage of his life—mariage—as it shapes his bargaining position. For women, 
however, marriage is clearly central, taking precedence over employment and 
determining whether a woman ‘need’ be employed at all. The authors find that 
the politics of consumption are not exclusively politics of identity but also of 
inequality. Adoption of specific consumption practices cannot negate caste 
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identity altogether. The material presented suggests that inequality is expressed 
also in the compulsion to consume specific kinds of goods—for instance the 
compulsion upon women to invest in jewellery. Purchase of land or houses, 
with associations of a feudal past but without an attractive market value, was 
another instance that went against the grain of economic interests. Tbe politics 
of personal interaction, including everyday friendships (youthful and mature) 
across caste, and attempts by Izhavas to ‘pass’ as high caste—premised on ‘anony- 
mity’—underscotes upper caste resistance and the fragility of the project of 
mobility. While these strategies sought to undermine caste identity, by contrast 
the approach to religion and politics foregrounded caste identity and the need 
for mobilisation around it. 

In contrast to a critical review of work on social mobility and concems of 
identity, the attempt to locate contemporary caste identity in its moorings in 
mid-19th to early 20th century developments is somewhat careless in its detail 
and degree of generalisation. ‘Progress’ is seen entirely in its contemporary 
local sense, as a metaphor for upward social mobility or ‘status’. This shapes 
sharply defined objectives and differentiation within the caste along the lines of 
success and failure, with a competitive edge that seems uneasy with the ethical 
expectations of the early 20th century combination of social reform, economic 
mobility and political rights. This signals a shift in the understanding of 
‘mobility’ and ‘progress’. 

The authors note that the abolition of matriliny brought changes in marriage 
practices. However, there is no engagement with the process of ‘naturalising’ a 
patrilineal idiom of marriage and family, so evident in contemporary practices. 
Notably, the fact that daughters are ‘sent away’ in marriage itself is a crucial 
reversal of matriliny. And indeed, concomitant practices such as dowry payments 
indicate a comprehensive shift in kinship itself. Though the authors argue that 
motherhood is more valued (marked as auspicious) than marital status, tracing 
the shift in kinship may well reveal the emphasis on marriage in a patrilineal 
idiom. From their evidence, through marriage, men acquire women of greater 
or lesser femininity (and corresponding symbolic capital) depending upon their 
economic position. It is rather difficult then to share the authors' enthusiasm for 
the mobility project. In terms of the notion of 'status' that it advances, mobility 
bas meant 'conservative' change—the 'veiling' of women within private houses 
or in modern private transport for instance. Besides, there is no mention of the 
stability of crucial processes like marriage, which recent research suggests is 
leading to increasing conflict within families. 


Centre for Development Studies PRAVEENA KODOTH 
Thiruvanathapuram 
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Ceca BUSBY, The performance of gender: Anthropology of everyday life in a 
south Indian fishing village. London: The Anthone Press, 2000. London 
School of Economics Monographs on Social anthropology, vol. 71. xviii + 
262 pp. Figures, notes, bibliography, index. £16.99 (paperback). 


The book under review explores the concept of performance for an anthropology 
of gender. The ethnographic locale is a fishing community in southern India. 
The book stands at the ‘confluence of’ Indianist and feminist perspectives. The 
theme of the book is construction of gender performance in the "Indian context' 
understood as rooted in bodily difference, engagement and exchange between 
men and women. Questions of gender equality and feminist activism have been 
examined from this perspective. 

Exploring feminist theories of gender and body, the author acknowledges the 
critical importance of the work of Judith Butler for the notion of gender perfor- 
mance. But she points out that a study of the actual material practices (as found. 
m the works of Foucault, Bourdieu and de Certeau’s analysis of everyday life) 
18 necessary in order to appreciate concrete discourses and institutions. She aims 
to explore the ethnography of a ‘gender habitus’ strongly related to the sexual 
division of lábour and the performances and practices,that constitute the body 
in real and material ways. 

Busby’s ethnography traces the process of production and reproduction in 
the lives of the Mukkuvars, a Latin Catholic fishing community living uxori- 
locally and practicing cross-cousin marriage. Busby argues that gender difference 
is both rooted in body and bodily substance and performed through gender 
specific division of labour, roles and spaces. Boys play at the beach and learn 
the trade of fishing while the girls stay at home. Yet, at the same time it is 
women who go to sell the fish in the market and also handle money. Men who 
give the fish to the women lose control over it. Men are perceived to be foolish 
with money. Therefore, women handle the household economy and are involved 
in credit and interest transactions. 

This seperation of lives and worlds become one through marriage. Difference 
leads to complementarity, which in turn, leads to reproduction of children and 
production of a household and wealth. Marriage creates a separate economic 
unit where each married couple is responsible for their own finances. Yet the 
boundaries of family and household are porous because of the lending and bor- 
rowing of food, clothes and money. The married couple is the cord of such ex- 
change process, sharing money without any thought of return or balance. Through 
a continuous series of exchanges, of money, fish, clothes, food and sex, and 
eating from one plate, they share ‘one body’. The fact of eating from the same 
plate, according to Busby, signifies equality in the Indian context and here she 
raises the question of gender equality from a ‘regional perspective’. 

According to the author, the complementary principle is countered by dominant 
Hindu and patriarchal Church discourses that emphasise hierarchy between 
husband and“wife. The idea that men are superior to women and ‘that a husband 
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rules and encompasses his wife are not entirely unknown in Marianad’ (p. 202). 
Such discourses, when contradicted by the complementary principle of their 
productive and reproductive lives, leads to domestic violence. 

Busby discusses how the question of agency in domestic violence is negotiated 
through the concept of ‘elicited behaviour’ (pp. 195, 200). It could be through 
alcohol or the sharp tongue of the women. She touches upon the challenge of 
feminist activism. She discusses how the alternative feminist discourse on male 
dominance and petriarchy contradicts the commmmity’s notions of men, women 
and the marital bond. She also argues that the gender relationship in fishing 
communities is different from other regions of India. 

The biggest shortcoming of the book is the theoretical confusion that arises 
from the lack of clarity about how to relate and compare the ideal with the real. 
A single study is cited to argue that, among Brahmans, men are seen as less de- 
pendent on their wives than vice versa. Claims are made about a Brahman/ 
North Indian case and a lower caste/South Indian case. ‘For it seems at a very 
broad level, that the notion of women as inferior to, and encompassed by, men, 
is particularly a northern, and a bigh caste ideology, whereas tbe notion of men 
and women as equal and complementary, appears more often associated with 
the lower caste, and the south’ (p. 227). Such generalisations do not respect the 
problem of comparing the ideal with the real. In theories of procreation, the 
idea that genetic constitution is passed on through the danghter’s line is not 
absent in other parts of India. But Busby has already made up her mind. So even 
after citing a few studies confirming such findings in Bengal and Central India, 
she argues that such ideas are not dominant. 

Busby’s concern for material practices is not reflected in her ethnographic 
accounts. We do not even come to know how many people live in the ‘large 
village ın Trivandrum district’, Marianad, where she did her fieldwork. There is 
no documentation or discussion on the changing technological aspects of the 
fisheries. One does not know if many cross-cousin marriages do actually take 
place in contemporary times or whether this is just an ideal (The author only 
points out that it is not an ‘unusual practice’ in the village.) Or whether they 
practice village exogamy or endogamy? It should not need saying that a Iot 
depends on these mundane social and demographic details. Moreover, there is a 
total absence of any discussion of religious life, ritual practices and rites, as 
though values develop mysteriously from everyday life and have nothing to do 
with the religious world-view of the people. Perhaps this is because the author 
Da Ay Cae ele Oe LOC ou GSC OT eae 
patriarchal values. 

This ‘south Indian view’ on gender, body and person is based on thin 
description and even thinner analysis. It seeks to understand anthropological 
questions as uniquely Indian problems. For example: ‘Feeding and food are 
very much associated in Marianad, as in most of India, with ideas about substance 
and relatedness’ (p. 168). But is it only an Indian idea? Does it not have any role 
in Christian sacraments? The ‘unintended consequence’ of such a perspective is 
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that it essentialises the object of study and makes comparative anthropology/ 
sociology redundant. It is not surprising that such a theoretical orientation contri- 
butes neither towards an ‘anthropological perspective’ on gender or an ‘ultimately 
truer vision of the world' (p. 231). 


University of Delhi ANINDITA CHAKRABARTI 


R. SuivarsAN, Conditions of visibility: Writings on photography in contemporary 
India (Gender Culture Politics Series). Calcutta: STREE Publications, 2000. 
xv + 174 pp. Plates, notes, index. Rs. 450 (hardback). 


Srivatsan's book comes with high praise from some of India's leading intel- 
lectuals, Arjun Appadurai, Ashish Rajadhyaksha, Partha Chatterjee and Susie 
Tharu, the latter also contributing a Foreword. By and large, Srivatsan's collection 
of essays, written over a number of years, deserves to be hailed as a pioneering 
work. Together with Chris Pinney's Camera Indica (1997), it opens up a new 
dimension of the study of visual culture in India: the photographic image in its 
pre-digital phase. 

Srivatsan's essays propose ways of reading a variety of photographic practices, 
from the police's use of identification portraits on rowdysheets to news photo- 
graphs, from different types of advertising imagery to the 'art' photography em- 
bodied by Cartier-Bresson, ending with an extended reflection on the nature of 
photography, subtitled ‘A Tribute to Susan Sontag’, but actually more a dialogue 
with Sontag's famous book than a tribute. Like Pinney's more anthropological 
approach to the mechanically reproduced image, Srivatsan builds on the monu- 
mentally important work of Roland Barthes. However, Srivatsan starts, not from 
Camera Lucida (1980), but from Barthes's earlier ‘demystifying’, or rather, 
demythifying writings, particularly "The Rhetoric of the Image' (1964). Returning 
to the semiotic dimension of photography, Srivatsan concentrates on the way 
the image-text (caption) relations operate in more official institutional contexts 
such as newspapers, hoardings and other kinds of advertising, where struggles 
over technological change go hand in hand with strategies to control the social 
and cultural ramifications of modernisation. By concentrating on the uses and 
the circulation of popular studio portraiture, Pinney tried to trace the gradual 
emergence of a discourse on what 'Indian' postcolonial subjectivity might be as 
opposed to the subject positions assigned to Indian 'subjects' by colonial photo- 
graphic practices. In contrast, Srivatsan tracks the discourses of power, per- 
suasion, surveillance and 'positioning' deployed in the context of independent 
India's public spheres. 

Four main themes emerge as abiding preoccupations throughout the essays, 
each designating a particularly tangled knot of problems: the need constantly to 
remain aware of what Roman Jakobson described as ‘the functions of discourse’ ; 
the relations between verbal language and the photograph; the importance 
of the extra-textual socio-cultural 'context' on the performance of readings, and 
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the question of 'address', that is to say, the question of to whom the images 
speak. All these issues emanate from the one, overriding aspect of (figurative, 
photochemically obtained) images: the fact that an image is a space in which a 
multitude of discursive chains are woven together in intricate ways, rather like 
condensation figures in Freud's account of dreams and fantasy, making the mean- 
ing of images impossible to pin down. From the outset, Srivatsan emphasises 
that a photograph is many things at the same time: 'a way of speaking, a way of 
showing, a recorded point of view, a piece of visible architecture, a force that is 
exerted on the viewer, a seduction, . . " and so on. In effect, this list, in spite of 
the ovez-insistence on the coercive aspect of image discourses, echoes Jakobson's 
identification of the six functions which all forms of discourse inevitably accom- 
plish simultaneously, although to different degrees. The essays argue and show, 
sometimes with great subtlety, how these functional hierarchies are modulated 
according to the viewing situation, and according to gender, class and caste 
factors affecting the encounter between viewer and image. 

The author is strongest, at least for this ‘western’ reader, when he points out, 
by way of convincing, detailed analyses of Cartier-Bresson’s “The Money- 
changer’ and of Gandhi’s cremation, that the socio-cultural context within which 
a photograph is read can significantly alter the meanings of the image. A similar 
point is made in the opening essay where Srivatsan demonstrates his reading 
technique on an advertising image promoting India’s Steel Authority. There, 
however, the author's critical faculties are allowed a brief holiday when he alleges 
that Barthes’s account of the power relations between verbal, written language 
and the image does not apply in India. It does. In both Europe and India, image 
comprehension precedes linguistic (reading) literacy, as any investigation of 
medieval stained glass windows will demonstrate. Consequently, Barthes's 
remarks about the relations between caption and image hold as true in India as 
they do in Europe. It is true to say, as Srrvatsan does, that in the West literacy 
preceded the photographic image economy, but that particular circulation of 
images does not allow the more general conclusion to be drawn that literacy 
preceded image comprehension. 

A second problem evidenced in the opening essay which returns throughout 
the book concerns the question of address. Snvatsan notes, correctly, that adver- 
tising and all ‘mainstream imaging’ practices ‘norm the ideal viewer as literate’ 
(p. 18). However, the image under analysis is an advertising image of a special 
land: it is a ‘brand’ advertisement promoting the Indian steel industry rather 
than an invitation/instruction to go and buy a specific commodity. As such, 
Srivatsan overlooks the possibility that, far from the ‘illiterate’ viewers being 
denigrated by the advertisement’s streas on the viewer’s ability to read the accom- 
panying English slogan, the advertisement simply ignores their existence because 
they do not figure as potential consumers ih the company’s calculations: the 
Steel Authority of India manifestly doesn't give a damn about them. Although 
this does not change the demeaning effect the advertisement may have on illiterate 
or non-English language readers, it does put a question mark against Srivatsan's 
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concluding question: ‘How would a theory of visual imaging have to proceed in 
order not to label the “illiterate” viewer as somehow implicitly “primitive” or 
less than perfect?’ Forgetting the ‘less than perfect’ (who isn’t?), any theory of 
visual tmaging should be able to explain how and under what circumstances 
specific, intended or otherwise, addressees are produced as ‘primitive’ or ‘back- 
ward’ in relation to the promoted norm. It is not the theory of visual imaging 
that is at fault when it identifies procedures in images which position some 
addressees as ‘primitive’, it 1s the image practice in question. Indeed, the reason 
why it is necessary to be able to read the ‘narming’ activity of images is precisely 
becanse image discourses do construct norms for the citizenry. For instance, 
Richard Ohmann’s wonderful book Selling Culture: Magazines, Markets and 
Class at the Turn of the Century (London: Verso 1996) clearty shows how adver- 
tising started using ‘norming’ display images, including photographs, around 
1895 in the USA, in order to create a ‘normative’ culture for a professional- 
managerial class, the so-called ‘mass audience’ of the culture industry dedicated 
to selling ‘the American dream’. The theory which enables this process to be 
diagnosed cannot be blamed for the illness itself. 

My critical remarks about some aspects of Srivatsan’s remarkable work are 
not meant to detract from the book’s many merits. On the contrary, the four 
‘knots’ of problems which animate the essays—at least one more than is cus- 
tomarily acknowledged m EuroAmerican accounts of photography—are indeed 
the crucial issues that need to be faced in any attempt to grasp the dynamics of 
visual culture in a given historical constellation, whether this be contemporary 
India or some other national-cultural formation. In this respect, Srivatsan's insist- 
eace on the importance of taking the culturally specific ‘context’, including the 
particular inflections given to questions of gender, caste and class, as an integral 
part of the image-text provides a necessary and welcome corrective ‘fourth 
dimension’ to the emerging discipline of visual culture. He has relaunched the 
crucial debates in new and challenging terms. The spread of digital image prac- 
tices, not covered in this book, only complicates matters even more, and, I hope, 
will mobilise Srivatsan’s mostly acute analytical skills in his next book. 


Napier University PAUL WILLEMEN 
Edinburgh 


ALLEN J. Scorr, The cultural economy of cities. Essays on the geography of 
image-producing Industries. London: Sage Publications, 2000. x + 245 pp. 
Tables, figures, maps, notes, references, index. £18.99 (paperback). 


Over the last decade or so there have been insistent rumours of the demise of 
space. High-speed communications and information technologies seemingly 
signal our unanchoring from the particular habitus that we occupy. Sure some 
, Of this has happened, especially, but not only, in the first world. The classical 
industrial cities that served as hubs of manufacturing and distribution are 
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increasingly refashioning themselves into service and knowledge centres. Edge 
cities and suburban work/consumption spaces have gained in prommence; elec- 
tronic transfers have added unprecedented speed and scale to financial trans- 
actions; and, theoretically, the advantages of home education and home office 
are now available to most residents of the North, irrespective of their location. 
But not only has the pace been uneven, there is a certain tenacity to dense urban 
agglomerations that refuse to surrender their pre-eminent economic and cultural 
position in the new economy. 

What explains this puzzle? One of the most attractive explanations for this 
has been offered by Saskia Sassen who looks at the continued importance of 
cities such as New York, London and Tokyo in terms of financial flows and how 
cityscapes are essential in structuring these flows. The world of financial services 
requires a high degree of analytical expertise, close face-to-face interaction, 
dense network of diverse skills and major concentrations of human and tele- 
communication resources. This explains why the major cities, more particularly 
certain districts within these cities, maintain their importance. The Cultural 
Economy of Cities shares both the problematic and some of the arguments offered 
by Sassen, though curiously it does not refer to her writings. This 1s both to 
Scott's advantage and disadvantage. On the plus side, he looks at issues that the 
global city literature inspired by Sassen has sometimes missed—issues of trust, 
institutional support, ‘image’—while on the negative side there is undue repet- 
ition of some obvious characteristics of the contemporary economy such as the 
importance of the service sector and the skilled workforce, flexibility and 

Cultural Economy takes as its starting point the ‘deepening tension . . . between 
culture that is narrowly place-bound, and culture as a pattern of non-place glo- 
balized events and experiences’ in a distinctive phase of capitalism that is marked 
by the commodification of culture. The focus is on a mode of production charac- 
terised by flexibility, innovation and differentiation, catering to a niche market. 
These distinguish contemporary cultural production from the Fordist regime, 
where standardisation and mass production were the key issues. Synergy between 
city/region and production thus also changes from being geared towards eco- 
nomies of scale and a stable labour force to institutional and technical arrange- 
ments that facilitate cutting edge design, distinctive style and information 
intensive output. These include the simultancous presence of major and inde- 
pendent producers, with the former also organised as a multitude of (semi) auto- 
nomous entities that are linked horizontally rather than vertically; dense networks 
of intez-establishment linkages; homogenous collectives of ‘mutually comple- 
mentary and socially coordinated’ members; rich institutional infrastructure 
including schools and training establishments; marketing and information- 
providing agencies; organisations, both social and work related, all of which 
together produce trust, learning, innovation, risk-taking and effective regulation. 
When these are successfully put in place, Scott argues, even developing eco- 
nomies (such as Thailand) can gain in the global market through traditional 
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craft-based industries rather than relying solely on ‘modem’ industries. A second 
major point that emerges is that even the most seemingly free-wheeling capitalist 
enterprise (such as Hollywood) is successful precisely because there 1s ‘con- 
siderable collective order 1n the form of influential business associations . . . 
professional guilds, indurate social networks, conventionalised behaviours, and 
mechanisms for public provision of supporting infrastructure’. Depending on 
place and context, cultural industries elsewhere would have to create similar 
webs either through government agencies or private enterprise. 

For Scott, the necessary condition for successful cultural production 1n contem- 
porary global scenarios is the ability to be flexible and cutting-edge (rather than 
low-cost), and to develop a host of institutional resources that address knowledge 
and market needs. For Scott, place matters in terms of this productive capacity 
and institutional ensemble. The point 18 well taken and certainly for us in India 
there 18 a need to consider the limits of restricting urban cultural enterprise to 
historical preservation and the heritage industry, so dear to Delhi's cultural- 
political mandarins. However, towards the end of the book Scott introduces a 
third element of the importance of place, the logic of which poses more disturbing 
questions. This concerns the issue of authenticity, by which Scott refers to the 
fact that consumers often tend to make connections between a product and the 
‘intrinsic qualities’ of places where these products are made. Thus an association 
between Parisian high culture and such products as wine and perfumes, and the 
image of LA hipness—relaxed, informal, colourful, expenmental—and its multi- 
media products. This 1s, however, a throwaway and leaves unanswered the most 
obvious questions—how does authenticity play itself out when the components 
of a cultural product are produced in different centres? How does the ‘meaning’ 
of a cultural product change across contexts, and most importantly, bow are the 
conflicts that shape the articulation of authenticity to be studied in relation to 
production systems? Scott notes but does not dwell upon the absence of minorities 
and coloured peoples in the hi-tech LA industries or the fact that a significant 
proportion of this highly skilled labour force is drawn from other regions, 
attracted by high wages and California lifestyle. Does this imply that centres of 
high end global production are not only anchored in local agglomerations but 
that they may also, in significant ways, detach themselves from their local con- 
texts? Contemporary cultural production, in other words, needs to be alert not 
only to the possibility of growth and synergy, but also the new marginalities 
that are created in the process of achieving such growth. The geographical land- 
scape of capitalism is marked as much by exclusion as new webs of associations, 
in LA, New York or Paris, as much as elsewhere in the world. The book under 
review gives a persuasive account of creativity and success through the new 
production systems and their institutional linkages, but it gives us no tools to 
analyse the (simultaneous) processes of exclusion and marginality. 


Centre for the Study of Developing Societies AWADHENDRA SHARAN 
Delhi 
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KC. Yapay, ed., From periphery to centre stage: Ambedkar, Ambedkarism and 
Dalit future. New Delhi: Manohar, 2000. 233 pp. Tables, notes, references, 
appendices, bibliography, index. Rs. 400 (hardback). 


AND 


M.L. Ranca, ed., B.R. Ambedkar: Life, work and relevance. New Delhi: Manohar, 
2000. 176 pp. Notes, references, appendices, bibliography, index. Rs. 350 
(hardback). 


The two books under review consist of 11 and 8 chapters respectively on 
Ambedkar as a rebel, his ideology and his movement. ° 

K.C. Yadav recounts Ambedkar’s experiences of untouchability when he was 
in school, in the town Satara, living in Baroda, having a wash at a village tank, 
etc. Through the experiences of his caste disabilities he learnt that a person who 
is an untouchable to a Hindu is also an untouchable to a Parsi and a Mohammedan. 
A.C. Pranjape makes an attempt (mainly based on Eric Erikson) to search for 
socio-psychological factors in the making of Dr. Babasaheb Ambedkar’s identity 
and ideological perspective. Ambedkar received the training of self-respect, 
confidence and religiosity in his family since his father was a Subedar-Major in 
the army and his parents belonged to the Kabir cult. His father taught him English 
translation. After matriculation when he met K.A. Keluskar, a copy of his book 
Life of Gautama Buddha was presented to the young Bhim. He went to the US 
and the UK, lands of liberty and prosperity. While abroad, his teachers John 
Dewey, Seligman, and Edwin Cannon influenced him the most. In the Govern- 
ment Syndham College when he was a professor, he had to drink water from a 
separate pot reserved for him. In 1920, Shahu Chhatrapati invited Ambedkar to 
preside over the conference of untouchables and their Chhatrapati prophesied 
that he would be the leader of both the untouchables and the nation. At the 
Round Table Conference, the demand of separate electroates was granted, but 
Mahatma Gandhi’s fast unto death forced him to give it up. He was the chief 
architect of the Constitution of India. The Hindu Code Bill which he introduced 
in 1951 was not accepted by the Parliament. This made him resign. Thus, his 
movement for the upliftment of Dalit masses, and his work for the cause of 
women and new India, made him great. 

Beverley Nicholas, a correspondent in British India, narrates the deplorable 
socio-economic condition of untouchables in the 1940s, and points to the op- 
posing schemes of Gandhi and Ambedkar on separate electorates. S.K. Gupta 
discusses the critical appraisal of Ambedkar on Indian society and his idea of 
equality. He mentions thres dimensions of religion which Ambedkar focused 
on. First, religion as a theology—natural and revelational, which propounds 
that God controls all the events of nature and exercises control over mankind. 
Second, the philosophy of religion pertains to the divine code which governs 
social life. The third focuses on criteria to be adopted for judging the value of 
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the ideal scheme of divine governance. Ambedkar applied the tests of ‘justice’ 
and ‘utility’ to judge the philosophy of Hinduism. Regarding his concept of 
equality, Gupta notes the presence of various sources of inspiration, viz., Buddhist 
thought, the US Civil Rights Protection Acts of 1866 and 1875, the Declaration 
of Rights of Man, the 14th Amendment of the American Constitution, and so 
on, rather than a particular ideology. 

Upendra Baxi beings his article with a critical attack on both communities of 
knowledge and communities of power which remained silent over the neglect 
of Babasaheb Ambedkar’s thought and work. He identifies seven Ambedkars, 
i.e., the young student, the student-scholar, a militant, a pre-Gandhian, a 
precursor, a modern Manu and a renegade Hindu. J.V. Raghavendra Rao rightly 
assesses the emergence of Ambedkar ‘as a champion of education and educative 
struggle for the creation of consciousness in, and the liberation of, the Dalit 
masses’. Baxi sees the limitations of present political representations of SCs 
since there are no separate electorates and reminds us of the historic Poona Pact 
which saved Gandhi's life. He mentions Ambedkar’s paradigm of nghts stating 
that his theory of rights was addressed more to civil society than to the state and 
viewed rights as instrumentalities. Raosaheb Kasabe traces the sources of 
Ambedkarian ideology in Buddhism, which is based on three tests of rationality/ 
logic; concezn for the welfare of mankind, i.e., seeking the causes of human 
suffering and searching for solutions; and certainty. For the suffering of untouch- 
ables, Ambedkar holds Hinduism responsible since it allowed untouchability to 
be certified as law. On the proposed Constitution of India, Kasabe mentions 
Ambedkar’s consideration of State Socialism in his States and Minorities (1947). 
In this age of privatisation, 1t should be noted that Babasaheb urged that ‘the 
state shall not delegate power to private persons to govern others’. 

M.M. Goel shows certain similarities between the fiscal and monetary pro- 
blems in British India during 1833-1919 as studied by Ambedkar, and the fiscal 
crisis of the 1990s. To overcome these problems, Ambedkar had suggested that 
price and exchange rate stability should be encouraged, and the agricultural 
income tax should be introduced. He also notes Ambedkar’s observation that 
the caste system 1s also an economic system that permits exploitation without 
obligation. Gopal Guru draws attention to Ambedkar’s speech in which he urged 
that the contradiction between ‘equality in politics’ and ‘inequality in social and 
economic life’ be removed; he also mentions Ambedkar’s warning that if this 
was not done, ‘those who suffer from inequality will blow up the structure of 
political democracy’. The central point in Gail Omvedt's analysis and inter- 
pretation of Ambedkar’s theory of Dalit liberation is that he accepted the ‘end’ 
of Marxism, i.e., socialism, but disagreed with the ‘means’ of violence. She 
mentions that Ambedkar emphasises the centrality of non-class types (Le., caste, 
women, national etc.) of oppression. Ambedkar’s mid-1950s, vision of a united 
left front of all the oppressed sections of society has also been elaborated. 

K.C. Yadav discusses Ambedkar’s perception that the roots of the problems 
of the Dalits are in the Smritis, pre-eminently the Manusmnn as it prescribes 
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the rule of Dharma. To overcome these problems, Ambedkar launched a move- 
ment for awakening Dalits, launching protests and struggling for power. Eleanor 
Zelliot discusses Ambedkar's work for the education of the downtrodden and 
for their empowerment. J.P. Mishra notes that political power is the solution of 
the Dalits' problems. In Ambedkar's scheme for the social transformation of 
Dalits, Yogendra Yadav sees three instruments, viz., use of state power, pro- 
gressive legislation and spread of education. Regarding the post-Ambedkarian 
movement, Anand Teltumbde identifies the tendencies towards greed and betrayal 
among the Ambedkarites as the main factors responsible for the present state of 
the movement. 

D.C. Ahir gives an account of Ambedkar's conversion to Buddhism and 
provides 464 sources from the Buddha's teachings and the Pali commentaries 
for Amedkar's The Buddha and His Dhamma. In the article on nation-building, 
K.C. Yadav and S.K. Chahal have used the Ambedkarian framework in which 
caste, communalism and regionalism have been identified as obstacles. Ambedkar 
suggested measures such as inter-caste marriage for annihilating caste, granting 
claims for sharing of power and reasonable autonomy to the regions with distinct 
linguistic-cultural identities. 

The names of the distinguished contributors to these volumes may attract the 
attention of readers, but except for Gail Omvedt, the contributors are tautological 
in their writings. To put it in Upendra Baxi's words, the Ambedkar centenary 
seems to be marked by ‘generating hagiographic works’ (p. 49). 


University of Pune S.M. DAHIWALE 


Bos Pease, Recreating men: Postmodern masculinity politics. London: Sage 
Publications, 2000. vii + 168 pp. Appendix, bibliography, index. £15.99 
(paperback). 


Suddenly, the field of gender studies is flooded with books about men and 
masculinities. It is almost hard to keep up with the titles that land on reviewers' 
desks and library shelves. From the early 1980s writings of Vic Seidler, Michael 
Kimmel, Bob Connell, Michael Messner, among others, the field of gender and 
masculinity has expanded significantly. As a publisher, Sage has contributed to 
a growing list on subject. Michael Messner's work on mens movements was 
published in the early 1990s as part of the Sage gender series, while Richard 
Eollier's book on criminality and masculinity appeared in 1998 as a stand alone 
volume. 

All this attention to masculinities, however, has produced certain anxieties. 
Some critics contend that since the time gender has become a kosher (and globally 
funded) issue, men have jumped in to do the ‘man-thing’—eclipse women. 
Increasingly, a position has developed which argues for the retention of ‘women’s 
studies' as opposed to gender studies, to keep alive the fact that women's studies 
*. .. is a constant, and constantly politicizing, reminder that women have been, 
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until relatively recently, largely excluded from the academic curriculum both as 
subjects and as agents . . ' (Mary Evans, Introducing Contemporary Feminist 
Thought. Cambridge: Polity Press, 1997, p. 13). 

The other anxiety is whether mens studies will provide an academic affirmation 
of the ‘practice of masculinity’, to use Bob Connell’s phrase, though not his 
argument, in Masculinities (1995, Sydney: Allen and Unwin, p. 231) and author- 
ise the link between men and violence, providing scholarly legitimacy to the 
violent practices of men. Men’s studies is distrustfully viewed as emerging from 
a politics that secks to affirm men’s power and remforce women’s and gay men’s 
invisibilities, pitting the former against the ‘coming out’ politics of feminist and 
gay studies. 

It is within these anxieties that we need to read Bob Pease’s book. As he says 
right away, ‘... the most central issue for women’s . . . equality is whether men 
can and will change . . . men’s subjectivity 18 crucial to gender domination and 
. .. changing the social relations of gender will necessitate the transforming of 
men’s subjectivities as well as changing their daily practices’ (p. 1). The book 
starts and continues on a biographical note through which Pease seeks to trace 
and develop a collective pro-feminist men’s politics. Simultaneously he outlines 
the work of the organisation he helped found: Men Against Sexual Assault 
(MASA). The book, therefore, is a personal and a political work in as much as 
it seeks to delineate an agenetic position for men to address themselves, re- 
producing a politics of the personal that is so familiar to feminism, reproducing 
some of feminism’s methodologies though not all of 1ts outcomes. 

Pease records the views and lives of ordinary men who participated in MASA 
workshops. One of the critical methodologies used through these work- 
shops was ‘memory work’, a method that '. . . builds upon, yet goes beyond 
consciousness-raising . . .' (p. 145). The method is a way of getting to and ‘out- 
ing' internalised domination. Memory work might be seen as a critical stocktaking 
through narrative, providing an hermeneutic understanding that binds the subject 
with an already existing reality, simultaneously retrieving a critical stance that, 
in Ricouerean terms, can meet the world of lived experience. 

Parücipants in MASA workshops talked about internal conflicts between pro- 
feminist ethical ideals and patriarchally constructed experience. ‘I walk past a 
news stand and see a naked woman. Part of me wants to kick the window in and 
another part of me says ‘wow’, says Pat, a workshop participant (p. 42). For 
many men sexuality and power are almost indistinguishable, but the real chal- 
lenge for pro-feminist masculinities is to break the view that doing something 
about ‘other’ men is a sufficient and pro-feminist move, obscuring personal 
complicity in sexually abusive behaviours. Part of the process entailed in the 
creation of an agenctic pro-feminist subjectivity, therefore, is‘... to acknowledge 
their (own) oppreasive thoughts and feelings and admit to ways in which they 
have been brought up to hate and despise women . . .' (p. 43). Such an hermen- 
eutical understanding entails a movement toward the formation and articulation 
of pro-feminist subjectrvities. It is, to quote Pat again, a process which recognises 
*. . . the feminist catch cry that rape is at the end of every wolf whistle . . ' (p. 42). 
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Vic Seidler (The Achilles Heel Reader, London: Routledge, 1991), Jonathan 
Rutherford (Men's Silences, London: Macmillan, 1992) and others have ad- 
dressed the initial feelings of guilt that underlay many men's reaction to feminism, 
producing a muting or renouncing of their masculinity and a further estrangement 
from their own lived experiences. Anti-sexist groups need to work their way 
through the issue of women's oppression and a more conscious onentation toward 
the self. Agenetic subjectivities cannot work through self denial. Instead, the 
splits between pro-feminist and patriarchal discourses which demand contra- 
dictory things need to be 'outed' from the closet. 

One of the really striking things about this book is not just the way experience 
is privileged as a way of understanding a being in the world a la Seadler and 
Rutherford, but also how the experience of pro-feminism produces new practices 
and ways of being in the world. The usage of first names—Pat, Bea, Graham 
and Philip—by Bob reflects a new practice of writing about masculinities that 
confronts second name usage as the only ‘legitimate’ inscription of identities 
within which privilege and power are realised. First name usage, rejection of 
capital letters (bell hooks), slashing words (s/he) are writing practices familiar 
to the feminist academe and have been adopted by publishers of many ‘women’s’ 
journals like the Women’s Studies International Forum. It is unfortunate that 
Sage, despite its gender series and its growing list on ‘new’ masculinities still 
adopts the ‘old’ ways. 

Unhappily, Bob Pease will not make a pro-feminist indentation on a Sage 
bibliography except as capital ‘B’. 


University of Delhi RADHIKA CHOPRA 


Swarna MuxsorapHyay, Women's health, public policy and community action. 
New Delhi: Manohar Publishers, 1998. 192 pp. Tables, notes, references, 
index. Rs. 330 (hardback). 


This volume is a collection of papers originally presented in a National Seminar 
on ‘Gender, Health and Reproduction’ organised by the Institute of Social Studies 
Trust, New Delhi, in November 1995. In sum, the papers not only give a macro 
picture of women’s reproductive health in India since Independence, but also 
present findings from recent micro-studies and innovative NGO experiments 
working to improve the health status of select communities. The volume provides 
a comprehensive backdrop for discussions on reproductive health in the context 
of public policy and community involvement. Papers by Soman, Duggal and 
Shiv Kumar highlight the drawbacks of a state health policy that views women's 
health solely in terms of motherhood. The obstacles to the betterment of women's 
health status lie not only in faulty planning and implementation of existing 
government programmes, but also in a deep-rooted gender bias that system- 
atically discriminates against women. Two papers by Mukhopadhyay and others 
marshal preliminary empirical findings from two household surveys in selected 
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rural areas, mapping the relationship between poverty and reproductive choice. 
This data testifies to the complex interlinkages between economic status, gender, 
education, contraceptive usage and health at the micro-level. Other papers focus 
on local-level health initiatives in rural areas that have shown encouraging results. 
Ravindran and Chaudhuri discuss the evolution of the Rural Women's Social 
Centre in Chengalpattu and the Child In Need Institute near Calcutta respectively. 
Moving beyond a clinic-based approach to health, these centres have developed 
a comprehensive package of services, including nutrition, employment, female 
education, housing and sanitation. The success of these endeavours is attributed 
not only to the involvement of self-help groups and panchayati raj institutions, 
but to an explicit focus on women's empowerment. Lastly, tracing tbe evolution 
of health policy through the Five-Year Plans and the various government com- 
mittees, Mohan Rao comes to the ironic conclusion that the socialist agenda of 
the Bhore Committee Report has been completely subverted in the present era 
of liberalisation, whereby the state is applying the principles of private financing 
to public health. 


Institute of Socio-Economic Research RENU ADDLAKHA 
on Development and Democracy, Delhi 


LEELA VISARIA, JOHN Spsons and PETER BERMAN, eds, Maternal education and 
child survival: Pathways and evidence. New Delhi: Vikas Publishing House, 
1997. 254 pp. Tables, figures, references, notes, index. Rs. 325 (hardback). 


This book is a collection of revised papers initially presented at a workshop on 
*Mother's Education and Child Survivorship' organised by the Gujarat Institute 
of Development Research in January 1990. The papers explore, from a variety 
of perspectives, the well-established correlation between maternal education 
and child survival. The focus is not only on the social, cultural, cognitive and 
behavioural ‘pathways’ through which maternal education has its influence, but 
there are also concerted attempts to translate this knowledge into intervention 
strategies, with a view to reducing child morbidity and mortality. Part One pro- 
vides a useful background to the relevant issues ahd debates in the area. The 
second section focuses on the specific pathways or mechanisms by which 
mother’s education might influence child survivorship. In Part Three, the complex 
interaction between knowledge, attitudes, values and beliefs 1s discussed, while 
Part Four examines the relevance of women's status and autonomy. Cleland and 
van Ginniken in their article point out that the inverse education-morbidity- 
mortality relationship is independent of other factors, such as the accessibility 
of healthcare services, reproductive risk factors, maternal age parity, rural-urben 
residence or husband's occupation. Delineating the conceptual relationship 
between mother's education and treatment of childhood sickness, Cleland in 
another paper provides an exploratory framework for testing the hypothesis 
that educated mothers are better able to provide treatment for their children 
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during periods of illness than their uneducated counterparts. Taking data from 
Bangladesh, Zeitlyn and Islam note very little difference between educated and 
uneducated mothers in their ideas about health and hygiene. The reasons for the 
better health status of children of educated mothers lie not so much in the 
experience of schooling itself, but in their capacity to manipulate their environ- 
ment. Levine collates data from five cultures to speculate on the possible path- 
ways through which schooling influences reproduction and child care. He 
suggests that education exposes the mother to knowledge about better hygiene 
practices, encourages her to seek out competent help in times of illness, brings 
about attitudinal change so that she invests more time and energy in her children’s 
welfare, and has fewer children. For Basu, women’s education affects mortality 
more through its effect on their position and autonomy in decision-making than 
through providing new ideals, knowledge or increased resources. She contends 
that in cultures with relatively high levels of female autonomy, the link between 
maternal education and child mortality is much weaker. All in all, the volume is 
a useful sourcebook for teaching, research and policy formulation in public 
health. 


Institute of Socio-Economic Research RENU ADDLAKHA 
on Development and Democracy, Delhi 


Per Pinstrup-ANDERSEN, Davip PALLETIER and HAROLD ALDERMAN, eds, Child 
growth and nutrition in developing countries: Priorities for action. Delhi: 
Oxford University Press, 1997. 447 pp. Tables, figures, references, notes, 
index. Rs. 545 (hardback). 


This volume is a comprehensive compendium of applied research on child health 
and nutrition from a multi-disciplinary perspective. The papers cover a wide 
array of issues such as household behaviour, nutrition education, growth moni- 
toring, family planning, child survival, women's empowerment, food security 
and policy. By attempting to examine both the behaviour of high risk households 
and past intervention experiences, the authors direct their research toward 
evaluative and operational ends. While Mortorell's paper underscores the 
importance of action to retard growth faltering among pre-school children, Ruel's 
paper analyses the existing criteria for growth monitoring and its use as an 
educational tool for educating mothers. Cerquiera and Olson evaluate the low 
success rate of various nutritional education programmes primarily attributable 
to over-reliance on technological solutions, the absence of community involve- 
ment at the planning and implementation stages, and an inadequate understanding 
of the wider socio-cultural and behavioural environment. Behrman i 

strategies for nutrition education and information dissemination using i 
household behaviour model. Similarly, Eagle proposes a transactional model of 
communication between caregivers and children reiterating the importance of 
paying attention to 1ndigenous models of feeding behaviour and childcare 
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practices. Emphasizing the need for gender-specific information and intervention, 
Leslie feels that one way of tackling childhood malnutrition is by supplementing 
maternal nutrition, especially during pregnancy and lactation. Expanding the 
ambit of discussion, Burger and Esry contend that childhood nutrition shows 
improvement when there is access to clean drinking water and sanitation. Looking 
at the relationship between agriculture and nutrition, Mebrahtu, Pelletier and 
Pinstrup Andersen come to the startling conclusion that changes in national 
food production are generally a poor proxy for changes in the nutritional status 
of children. The contributors are of the view that the key to sustainable, cost- 
effective and efficient multi-sectoral nutritional programmes lies in community 
participation and empowerment. 


Institute of Socio-Economic Research RENU ADDLAKHA 
on Development and Democracy, Delhi 


ANRUDH Jain, ed., Do population policies matter? Fertility and politics in Egypt, 
India, Kenya, and Mexico. New York: Population Council, 1998. xix 202 
pp. Tables, figures, notes, references. 


This edited volume comprises four commissioned studies on Egypt, India, Kenya 
and Mexico examining population policy and the politics surrounding it from 
the historical and contemporary perspective. According to the editor, the impetus 
for these studies is to better understand some specific issues like the role of 
international agencies in encouraging developing countries to adopt and imple- 
ment strong population policies. In addition, the studies delineate the influence 
of population debates on deliberations on population issues, and investigate the 
effectiveness of population policy over time and across countries. 

The four countries were selected because of their ‘demographic weight, long 
history of population policies and programmes and evidence of fertility decline’. 
The studies examined the influence of different forces on the design and 
implementation of population policy like the form of government regime; degree 
of commitment of those involved at various levels; available financial and 
personnel resources, institutional and administrative structures; and the role of 
religious leaders, NGOs and mass media. The studies are based on analyses of 
official documents, public statements, parliamentary records, mass media and 
religious commentaries, and focus group interviews. The studies focus on the 
role of the state in regulating fertility behaviour. The editor makes some broad 
generalisations about the politics of fertility transitions in the introductory 
chapter, and speculates about future policies and programmes following the 
recommendations of the ‘International Conference on Population and Develop- 
ment' (ICPD) Programme of Action in his concluding chapter. 

Each country study has come to the conclusion that population policy was 
guided by western thinking based on macro-level national interests and a 'top- 
down’ approach. This approach changed only at the close of the century—now, 
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policy is guided more by ethnic, regional or religious interests, and even gender 
interests are being addressed. 

Although policies in these countries expressed concern about different 
components of population growth like mortality and migration besides fertility, 
at the implementation level, fertility reduction has been the main objective. 
Even individual or community level determinants of fertility had taken a back 
seat. Ogranisation of family planning programmes has been the main thrust of 
the population policy. By a review of family planning performance, demographic 
indices and other socio-economic indicators, the studies have highlighted the 
difficulties in ascertaining the cause and effect relationship between population 
policy interventions and demographic change. 

The critical role of political leaders in population policy is highlighted in the 
four country studies. Commitment to policy and its implementation within a 
country decreased as the distance from leadership increased, and it was the same 
in the bureaucracy with increasing geographical distance from the power centre. 

` Political commitment varied both over time and between different countries. 
Religion does not seem to have had a decisive influence on population policy in 
the four countries. In each country ethnic diversity had less influence on policy 
formulation than its acceptability and implementation. Feminist factors had some 
influence in the last decade, but were labelled as being western in outlook. 
NGOs continued to be the most important actors in the population policy-making 
process. Information on population from census and surveys improved under- 
standing of trends, which helped in the formulation of population policies. 

International agencies have influenced population policies in varying degrees 
in all the four countries through scholarly, technical and financial inputs. Inter- 
national conferences did exert an influence on the formulation and imple- 
mentation of population policies. Public policies that sought to effect behavioural 
change did not fare well in the absence of charismatic leadership, or due to 
bureaucratic inefficiencies or the unwillingness of the people to change their 
behaviour. In the absence of efficient market economies in many of the developing 
countries, the means of fertility regulation may be provided through the public 
sector to reduce the cost for those who cannot afford it. There is no consensus 
either on theoretical or empirical grounds about the role of the government in 
creating a desire for small families. 

The editor is optimistic about the prospects for the acceptance and imple- 
mentation of the 1994 strategy for two reasons: (a) a comprehensive strategy; 
and (b) a strong alliance among those interested in improving women's lives. 
However, it is noted that the ICPD makes some very unrealistic demands on na- 
tional governments. It requires a cross-sectoral approach, about which experience 
has not been promising. 

On the whole, each study gives an excellent review of the population policy 
in each country, detailing major landmarks in its perspectives, formulation, imple- 
mentation, and the pressure of different internal and external forces on all these 
aspects. However, the answer to the major question—do population policies 
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matter—remains somewhat elusive. Such detailed reviews fail to capture the 
effectiveness of particular interventions, like population policy; they fail to de- 
monstrate the cause and effect relationship. Fertility decline is a social engineering 
feat in inducing behavioural change, which is the result of so many other develop- 
ment interventions. Therefore, it is difficult to assign the credit for fertility decline 
to the population control programme alone. 

There can be some reservations on the optimism about the prospects for ac- 
ceptance and implementation of the 1994 strategy because of the comprehensive 
changes required in development planning. Such pervasive changes may be 
beyond the scope of a single ministry dealing with population control without 
extensive intersectoral coordination. 

The study is an excellent treatise for scholars, policy planners, and programme 
managers involved with population policies and programmes. 


Institute of Economic Growth R.P. TYAGI 
Delhi 
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Power, culture and medicine: Ayurvedic 
pharmaceuticals in the modern market 


Madhulika Banerjee 





This article seeks to understand the encounter between Ayurveda and the modern market 
through an analysis of decisions regarding the product profiling, positioning and 
packaging of Ayurvedic medicines by us leading manufacturer, Dabur. These seemingly 
mundane, economic decisions are seen here as expressions of a deep operation of power, 
mediated through culture. The analysis takes us beyond the simplified picture of the rise 
of modern biomedicine as the inevitable and onward march of rationality, or that of 
Ayurveda as the helpless victum of modernity. It argues that the multiple strategies adopted 
by the Ayurvedic pharmaceutical companies, in response to the changing conditions of 
the market, can be viewed in larger terms as its response to the changing nature of the 
field of power This identifies the ‘moment of confrontation’, the ‘moment of withdrawal’ 
and the ‘moment of diversion’ as some of the strategic responses. While these strategies 
did succeed in creating and retaining a foothold for Ayurvedic medicines in the modern 
market, this success came at a heavy cost: Ayurvedic medicine had to be cast in the 
mould of modem medicine and disconnected from its relationship to the knowledge 
system. The analysis brings out some of the ironies and dilemmas of this encounter. 





In the last few years there appears to have been an upsurge inthe use, 
manufacture and presence of Ayurvedic products in the Indian market. 
While this might seem to mark the arrival of ‘modernised’ and user- 
friendly Ayurveda, the picture looks different when placed in the historical 
perspective of the 20th century transformation of Ayurveda. Some aspects 
.of this transformation of Ayurvedic medicine have been noticed and 
widely commented upon: from being dispensed to individual patients to 
becoming available off the shelf; from being made by a vaidya in a small 
rasashala to being mass produced by a manufacturing company; from 
being identified with a region or a school to becoming positioned as 
brands; from being a knowledge system accessible to the elite to one 
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available to many; and, above all, from being a medical epistemology to 
simply a collection of pharmaceutical recipes (Leslie 1976; Leslie and 
Young 1992). This transformation involved on the one hand standard- 
isation of the processes of production, and on the other commercialisation 
of the processes of distribution. In this article, I propose to offer an analyt- 
ical account of the latter, namely the processes through which Ayurvedic 
medicines were positioned in the modern market. I do so with the help 
of a case study of Dabur, the largest manufacturer of Ayurvedic products. 
Histories of colonial science and medicine, as also those of the different 
medical traditions in India, provide a useful frame for this story (Arnold 
1993; Bala 1991; Muelenbeld and Wujastyk 2001; Sharma 1992). Three 
historical forces combined to shape the context in which A yurveda entered 
the modern market in India: (1) the trajectory of a modernity spread on 
- a global scale, with its own episteme of scientific knowledge, of which 
modem medicine was a part; (2) that of the globalising market, with its 
institutions of production and norms of homogenisation and standard- 
isation; and (3).the trajectory of the colonial state, a modern institution 
. whose pervasive power over allocating funds and structuring education 
broke down old forms of patronage and substituted these with new link- 
ages of knowledge and production. Together these three trajectories 
created an unevenly structured field of power in which Ayurveda began 
with a major structural disadvantage, despite carly approbation by some 
elements of the colonial state. Ayurveda was challenged in epistemic, 
economic and pedagogic arenas, criticism that threatened to relegate it 
to the margins, if not erase it altogether. 
However, a study of the 20th century history of Ayurveda shows that 
it was neither erased nor completely relegated to the margins. Ayurveda 
continued to survive, even to thrive, and has staged something of a resur- 
gence in recent times. Yet the Ayurveda that has survived and thrived is 
in many ways not the same Ayurveda of a century ago. Hence, the need 
to understand the story of how Ayurveda encountered and engaged with 
the modem market. This article does not reconstruct the story in any 
comprehensive sense.' Rather, it seeks to bring out the analytical strands 
in this story by tracing the strategies followed by modern manufacturers 
of Ayurvedic medicines in the three arenas of profiling, positioning and 
- packagirg of their products. In offering this analysis it differs from the 

t A fuller accoant will appear in my forthcoming book based on my doctoral dis- 
sertation, ‘Power, culture and medicine: A study of Ayurvedic pharmaceuticals in India’, 
Department of Political Science, University of Delhi, 1995. The present revisions were 
facilitated by a fellowship at the Queen Elizabeth House, Oxford. 
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prevailing approaches in at least three ways. First, it places the story in 
the context of an understanding of power and culture. The seemingly 
mundane and purely economic decisions regarding the profiling, 
positioning and packaging of the medicines are seen here as expressions 
of a deep operation of power that are inevitably mediated through culture. 
Second, having recognised the role of power, the analysis seeks to go 
beyond the simplified mirror images received from the accounts of the 
history of Ayurveda (e.g., Mukhopadhyaya 1926; Sharma 1992) which, 
on the one hand, construe the rise of modern medicine as the inevitable 
and happy outcome of the onward march of scientific rationality and, on 
the other, present Ayurveda, nostalgically, as the sad and helpless victim 
of modern science. In fact, the story of Ayurveda's encounter with the 
modern market does not lend itself to either of these simplistic con- 
structions, both of which deny any agency to the victim. Drawing on the 
recent literature on subaltern agency (Guha 1997; Rodriguez 2001), the 
account offered here, by contrast, focuses on the strategic response of 
the manufacturers of Ayurvedic medicines to the historical conditions 
of disempowerment. Third, the account pays special attention to the 
processes of consumption. For this purpose, it draws upon insights from 
anthropological studies of consumption (Appadurai 1986; Miller 1987, 
1995) to suggest that the transformation in Ayurveda was as much a 
response to consumer choices as to the choices of technologies of produc- 
tion. In other words, at least a part of a social history of Ayurvedic medi- 
cines has to be written as the social history of commodities, reflecting 
the very complicated shifts in both the organisation of knowledge and 
the means of production. 

The first section introduces the case study by capturing some of the 
salient points in the history of Dabur, an Ayurvedic pharmaceutical firm 
that is now more than a hundred years old. The following three sections 
present the main argument of the article by considering, respectively, 
product profiling, positioning and packaging-related decisions. The 
evidence presented in these sections, based largely on interviews with 
personnel of the marketing division of Dabur and the publicity leaflets 
put out by the company,’ show the operation of multiple strategies. These 


2 There are no archival sources available for the early history of Dabur The company's 
Own archive was substantially lost and then fully destroyed by its various dislocations, 
followed by riots and fires The reconstruction here draws upon the memory of the 
members of the Burman family and the employees 1n the company The description of 
the marketing strategies draws upon interviews with the personnel in the marketing 
division and the various leaflets and publicity material put out by the company. A mayonty 
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..strategies varied, apparently, in response to the changing conditions of 
the market; but they can also be viewed as responses to the changing 
nature of the field of power. Since there was no definite sequence to 
these strategies, these are better seen as ‘moments’, rather than as succes- 
sive phases. These sections bring out the ‘moment of confrontation’, the 
‘moment of withdrawal’, and the ‘moment of diversion’ as some of the 
strategic responses underlying routine decisions regarding product 
profiling, positioning and packaging. In sum, the complex strategies used 
by Dabur did succeed in creating and retaining a foothold for Ayurvedic 
medicines in the modern market. But this success came with a heavy 
price tag: Ayurvedic medicine had to be cast in the mould of modern 
medicine and disconnected from its relationship to the knowledge system. 
The final section summarises the argument of the article and brings out 
some of the ironies and ethical dilemmas inberent in such an encounter. 


I 
Dabur: ‘A hundred years of caring’ 


This article focuses on Dabur India Pvt. Ltd., a firm well known for its 
popular brands of Ayurvedic medicines. Several Ayurvedic medicine 
manufacturing companies were set up in the 1880s in India, many of 
which continue the manufacture of Ayurvedic products to this day. Dabur 
is the undoubted leader in the entire industry, both amongst the original 
manufacturers and those that came after them. The firm was set up in 
Calcutta, West Bengal, by a physician-entrepreneur, Dr. Burman. The 
firm formulates, manufactures and markets personal and healthcare 
products, and is a household name in India. Dabur also manufactures 
and markets pharmaceutical products (specially oncology products, 
including Paclitaxel), food products, cosmetics and veterinary products, 
a product portfolio totalling over 450 items. Over time, this portfolio 
has been variously constituted. First, there were simply Ayurvedic medi- 
cines made in the original forms, as prescribed by the ancient texts. Then, 
based on Ayurvedic formulations, came a range of traditional cosmetics, 
like hair oils and tooth powder. With a new focus on diversification in 


of the interviews were carried out in the summer of 1992 at the Delhi and Sahibabad 
offices of the company. I would like to thank Mr. P.D Narang, now one of the Directors 
of the company, for facilitating my access to Mr. A.C. Burman, the then Managing 
Director of the company, and to a number of serving employees. Much of the information 
on recent developments 1s from the company’s official website, www.dabur.com 
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the early 1990s, the company announced forays into cosmetics, natural 
gums, cheese, honey, confectionery, bulk drugs, veterinary medicine 
products, finance and insurance. The most recent turning point came in 
May 1997, when Dabur appointed Mckinsey & Co., an international 
management consultancy firm, to devise its strategic, organisational and 
operational guidelines. Three years after its report, Dabur divided its 
business operations into five Strategic Business Units: family products, 
healthcare, Ayurvedic specialities, ayurpet, and drugs and pharmaceut- 
icals. Further, it introduced changes in the company’s product portfolio, 
deciding to focus on family products, healthcare products and foods. 
The turnover from the first of these was Rs 325 crore in 1999, while 
healthcare products contributed Rs 275 crore (website: www.dabur.com). 
While Dabur is now hesitant to launch new brands as such, it is increasing 
the number of its products. For instance, a bigger range of coconut- 
enriched hair oils and shampoos under the haircare brand Vatika is 
planned, while new flavours in Dabur Honey, e.g., eucalyptus and plum, 
are being developed. 

Notwithstanding successes in the business of herbal beauty care 
products, Dabur has found it increasingly difficult to enter the overseas 
herbal medicine market, which is specially lucrative in both Europe and 
the United States today. The Food and Drug Administration of the United 
States has in particular employed extremely stringent criteria, which 
Dabur finds very difficult to fulfil. This is not for lack of expertise or 
scientific standards, but on account of the sheer expense of the trials and 
reports that are required to satisfy the criteria of standardisation required 
for marketing the products in the USA.? However, the laws for another 
category of products, namely, food supplements or ‘nutraceuticals’ as 
they are now known, are easier to comply with. Professing to provide 
minerals and proteins in their ‘pure’ forms, these products have become 
very popular in the American and European markets. Spirulina and some 
seaweed based products are the most well known of these. On the basis 
of both the knowledge and availability of many plant and mineral raw 
materials used for Ayurvedic medicines, Dabur can easily create this 
category of products and establish a presence in the overseas market. 
Though it has not introduced food supplements/nutraceuticals to the 
market yet, it has recently presented them as their new products at a 


3 For an account of the engagement of Ayurvedic medicine companies with rules of 
standardisation, in India and elsewhere, sce Banerjee (1995). 
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conference organised by the Department of Indian Systems of Medicine 
and Homeopathy.* The latest strategy, then, is to target this niche. 

Over the last 20 years or so, then, Dabur has carefully crafted a series - 
of images ‘seeking to position itself differently. By the early 1990s; it 
was seen to be moving away from being a 'small-time peddler of Ayur- 
vedic formulations to big-league marketeer of ethnic brands' (Jain 1990), 
and by the end of the decade, to a 112-year-old Fast Moving Consumer 
Goods (FMCG) company (Dabur website). In positioning itself in this 
manner, Dabur has not only changed the advertising aimed at the con- 
sumer/patient and promotion to the doctor, it has also changed the very 
construction and orientation of its buildings. Throughout these ‘hundred 
years of caring', as a publicity leaflet described it, Dabur has emerged as 
the undisputed market leader of its kind and an extremely innovative 
firm that is seen to have kept pace with the times. Dabur, therefore, is a 
good case study to illustrate the nature of the encounter between Ayurveda 
and the modern market. 


II 
Product profiling: From drug to concept 


- The principal focus of Ayurveda's entry into the modern market was its 
product profile. There are broadly six forms in which Ayurvedic medicine 
was traditionally made: pastes, decoctions, pills, powders, oils and 
bhasmas (ashes). Since biomedicine recognised only tablets/capsules, 
syrups and injections, the decision on the form of the medicinal product 
has been critical to the encounter of Ayurveda with the modem market. 
The original range of medicines produced and marketed by Dabur was 
enormous. These included medicines based on the classical texts, and 
those created and used by individual families across generations, in the 
six traditional forms mentioned above. Faced with the requirements of 
the modern market, Dabur's strategic response was to recast the product 
appearance to suit the contemporary taste created by biomedicine's tab- 
lets, syrups and capsules. In the early phase, in the late 19th century, the 
recasting needed to be from ‘gol? to tablet. Thereafter, there was increas- 
ing ‘market’ pressure to turn even decoctions, pastes and powders into 
capsules or candy. In Ayurveda the form and content are very closely 


“Conference on ‘Good Health in the New Millennium’, New Delhi, March 2000 The 
conference brought together on the same platform the government, non-government 
organisauons and the indigenous pharmaceuticals industry 
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linked both in terms of how the medication will be administered, and its 
expected activity. This recasting, then, was a transformation in a fairly 
fundamental sense of the term. The relationship between Ayurvedic 
medicines and Ayurvedic knowledge was fundamentally altered. This is 
not the place to go into the story of that transformation. Here we will 
concentrate on how this transformation affected the market strategies of 
Ayurvedic pharmaceuticals. 

In general terms, four kinds of strategies of product profiling can be 
identified through this case study. The first strategy was to produce very 
good quality Ayurvedic medicines in their original forms, but package 
them better as time went along. The second was to cast old formulations 
into modern forms like tablets and capsules—a transformation in very 
real terms. This was accompanied by a focus on cosmetic products like 
hair oils and dental products. The third strategy was to make new formula- 
tions on the basis of old wisdom/knowledge of the medicinal properties 
of plants and chemicals, confirmed by extensive research according to 
the parameters of modern science and medicine. Again, this strategy 
also included extending the cosmetics line to 'personal care products', 
the change in nomenclature being evocative of a larger set of decisions. 
The final strategy was to create a new category of products based on old 
wisdom about nutrients—the 'nutraceutical' food supplements designed 
to fulfil daily nutritional requirements. 

These strategies were all adopted at different points in time, signifying 
the particular ‘moment’ that governed the decision. Since these moments 
were not sequential or independent of each other, all three strategies 
might be followed concurrently. In fact, many of the original companies 
that were able to make large profits in the beginning subsequently de- 
veloped divisions for each, and juggled production priorities between 
them. Thus the first strategy was adopted by most firms that were set up 
around the late 19th century. The idea then was to make Ayurvedic medi- 
cines fulfil two criteria—ready availability and a demonstrated effective- 
ness—clearly in a spirit of confrontation vis-à-vis allopathic medicines. 
The first could have been achieved by adopting methods of large-scale 
manufacture and the second by advertising the products—both of which 
were symbols of modern enterprise. The guiding spirit was one of chal- 
lenge and confidence in Ayurveda's retaining its position as the hege- 
monic medical system that it had been for a very long time. 

Two factors thwarted the success of this strategy. The available pharma- 
copoeia was too large and expensive to make and the companies struggled 
to make profits. Besides, the gathering momentum of allopathic medicines 
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meant that Ayurvedic pharmaceuticals struggled to retain a hold on their 
target consumers. Eventually these firms had to make hard choices about 
the products they were making. Thus they were not able to realise the 
full potential of the moment of confrontation. This process was further 
accentuated with the arrival of antibiotics completing, 1n a sense, the 
triumph of antiseptics and the antidotes of the 19th century. By the 1940s 
and 1950s, then, there was a retreat from the earlier response of con- 
frontation. There was an acceptance not simply of the superiority of 
biomedicine, but also of the parameters of its perspectives. This is what 
induced academia and pedagogic institutions to validate Ayurveda by 
the parameters of modern medicine, in order to prove that Ayurveda was 
also a science, albeit from antiquity. 

In the market, this response was associated with the entry of new firms. 
The Himalaya Drug Company, a company that focused on the second 
strategy, that is, of the production of new medicines on the basis of old 
formulations, was set up in the 1940s. It was only later that companies 
like Dabur sought to demonstrate the scientific validity of the medicines 
made in the old forms, as also to emulate Himalaya’s pathbreaking 
strategy. This was a moment of withdrawal in the sense of acceptance of 
the terms of medical discourse being set by biomedicine. This altered 
the course of modern Ayurveda perhaps irrevocably. It should be noted 
that this response was already anticipated in what eventually came to be 
called the ‘personal care’ products. One of the integral aspects of all 
traditional medical systems is that they have formulations for skin and 
haircare, classified as cosmetics by modern industry. These were produced 
by Ayurvedic pharmaceuticals like Dabur from the very beginning. An 
interesting angle is the companies’ attempt to fit into the categories of 
the modern market while retaining a flash of defiance in the form of 
the label, "This is an Ayurvedic medicine, not a cosmetic product’. 
Himalaya’s trajectory is a case in point. Having gathered a fair amount 
of prestige by the end of the 20th century, Himalaya recognised the enor- 
mous profit potential of the ‘personal care products’ sector and entered 
it with a new brand name, ‘Ayurvedic Concepts’. It was an interesting 
essentialising of Ayurveda—retaining the pharmacological ‘concept’, 
while transforming it for the new market. This is the strategy that has 
actually seen the burgeoning of the firms and the growth of the sector in 
the last few years referred to at the beginning of the article. Also, this is 
what lays the basis for the third moment—'‘the moment of diversion’. 

A curious combination of developments make for this third moment. 
The rise of the critique of Cartesian science in the cognitive realm was _ 
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complemented by the call for holism and return to nature by the social 
movements of the 1960s and 1970s. However, these developments were 
barely able to challenge the hegemonic position of modern science and 
technology, including modern medicine. What really made a difference 
to the Ayurvedic sector was the response of tbe modern market to the 
rising critique. In a cynical appropriation of the rebellion, the critique 
was fashioned into a niche and a range of products were developed for 
the niche ‘alternative’ consumer, including of course alternative medi- 
cines. Ayurvedic pharmaceuticals in India have realised the significance 
of this development over the last decade. Abandoning the difficult project 
of challenging perspectives, it reworked its profile to target this niche 
market. 

The capturing of this niche required a crucial actor, namely the con- 
sumer. The companies would need to confine their sights to a certain 
section of the market and hope that its volume grew. This was the reverse 
of the perspective with which they had begun, which was to enlarge the 
ambit of its market to include more and more consumers. But this is a 
dimension which can be understood only when the production decisions 
taken by the companies and the Ayurveda market are supplemented by 
the consumption decisions being taken, for the demand for commodities 
is an aspect of the overall political economy of a society, that is, an eco- 
nomic expression of the political logic of consumption (Appadurai 1986: 
29-31). The analysis of demand should thus help us to understand the 
consumer's relation to the object of consumption (Miller 1987: 144). 
The fundamental questions, then, are: who are the consumers of Ayur- 
vedic medicines? What are their patterns of preference? 

Before the colomal period, consumers mostly chose between locally 
available systems of medicine. The advent of biomedicine radically 
altered the structure of choices available to them. For the first time, there 
was a choice between radically different systems of medicine, and the 
choice put Ayurvedic medicines in an unfavourable light The new medi- 
cines were available in the new form of pills, easy to deal with—to swal- 
low and to carry. This was less cumbersome than traditional formulations, 
which had numerous requirements of abstinence and accompaniment. 
The new remedies provided quick, and for most patients symptomatic, 
relief. Expensive to begin with, they slowly became more affordable in 
comparison with the older medicines. Besides, the latter were also not 
available readily, off the shelf. Given these constraints, and given the 
role that the colonial state and its science and industry played against the 
Ayurvedic manufacturers, it was remarkable that they could establish 
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and retain their identities at all. This was made possible only by the con- 
tinued consumption of these medicines. Consumption was thus an 
unrecognised arena of struggle against colonial power. 

^. There were two kinds of consumers of Ayurvedic medicines. First, there 
was still a large constituency of consumers, particularly the rural poor, 
who simply could not afford the ‘foreign medicine’. But there was also ` 
an emerging new urban class of wage-earners, relocated landed owners 
and traders/industrialists, who attributed cultural value to Ayurvedic 
medicines and had the crucial ‘knowledge about its appropriate consump- 
tion’ (Appadurai 1986: 41). They related in this way to a large number : 
of aspects of their traditions—unwilling to let go on the one hand, or to 
be seen as pandering to it on the other. It was a combination of the two , 
that made it imperative for the tradition to change itself, 1f it was to sur- 

' vive, in consonance with the new waves of modernity, if it was to survive. 
It was this group of consumers that continued to patronise Ayurvedic 
medicines, while at the same time playing a crucial role in its transform- 
ation. This process of transformation involved deploying both evaluative/ 
ideological and technical/empirical criteria to assess these medicines. 
The evaluative/ideological criteria were to assess how close these medi- 
cines were to the prescribed textual norms. The technical/empirical criteria 
were, increasingly, the extent to which these medicines satisfied the 
criteria of efficacy and uniform standards laid down by biomedicine. 
These criteria fed into the consumption decisions, which had a direct 
implication for production and marketing decisions. 

In the first 50 years of Dabur, the form of the medicine was not an 
important issue. The other criteria, that of the content of the medicines, 
was actually the result of the consumers' engagement with the new bio- 
medical products. The hegemonic discourse of science and rationality 
on the one band, and a nagging critique of side-effects and narrowly 
focused interventions offered by Ayurveda on the other, had combined 
to produce a dominant consensus about the character and content of 
Ayurvedic medicines. This 'common-sense' was typically expressed in 
the form of the following dualisms: (a) while everyday minor problems 
of coughs and colds and fevers are best dealt with by Ayurveda, the first 
sign of infection demands no delay in taking allopathic medicines; (b) 
while Ayurvedic medicines like Chyawanprash are good for building 
the body, biomedicine can treat the big killer diseases such as tuberculosis 
and cholera; (c) while Ayurvedic products like neem-based products and 
digestives are good for maintaining the health system, biomedicine is 
good for emergency interventions; and (d) while long-term health 
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problems like asthma, heart disease and arthritis are best attended to by 
Ayurveda, only biomedicine can handle surgical intervention. Such is 
the power of this ideological common-sense that no claims to the contrary 
by practitioners of Ayurveda have succeeded in radically shifting the 
bases of these assessments. If anything, this common-sense has become 
more firmly established in recent times, so that Ayurvedic medicines 
occupy a low place in the hierarchy of scientific attributes and rational 
line of treatments. Many studies (e.g., Banerji 1981; Burghart 1988) have 
shown how the rural poor, who actually rely extensively on traditional 
systems of medicine, feel the need for allopathic treatment and believe 
in its inherent superiority precisely because the urban rich have access 
to it. 

This common-sense passes from one generation to another, and one 
class to another. A senior marketing official reflected Dabur's own esti- 
mation of how consumers relate to the products: 


the tastes and preferences of the higher-income segments are steadily 
percolating down to the middle and lower income groups. As a result, 
if Dabur does not attract higher-income buyers, even its traditional 
base could be in jeopardy several years down the line. We have to 
walk a fine line down our current and future consumer franchises 
(Ganguly 1993: 76). 


This was linked with a set of particular problems, such as how to create 
a brand preference within its product categories, specially those, like 
hair oils and tooth powders, which fragmented the market shares among 
many small manufacturers. Focusing on those products which contributed 
the highest share of returns, Dabur concentrated on advertising these 
aggressively: 'Scientisation' rather than 'Sanskritisation', or perhaps, 
Scientisation as Sanskritisation, seems to have become the new formula 
of upward mobility. This is a point emphasised by Nichter as well, when 
he argues: ‘In India, [that] the Sanskritic and the “scientific” are merging 
in popular culture [is] apparent in emergent representations of Ayurveda 
cloaked in the language of science complete with statistical tests and 
reference to experimental design’ (1996: xvi). 
With colonialism and the modernised production of Ayurvedic medi- 
cines along the lines of allopathy, another category of consumer was 
"created, namely, the vaidya or doctor. Earlier, all vaidyas by and large 
made their own medicines—as part of their knowledge and treatment. 
With medicines being manufactured on a large scale, they moved from 
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being small-scale producers to consumers of large-scale manufactures. 
In consequence, most vaidyas, attempting to be both true to their know- 
ledge of the shastra and honest in providing the best medicine to their 
patients, have developed an interesting strategy. Each of them has a 
personal assessment of the different categories of medicines made by 
different companies—an informal rating system, on the basis of which 
they make their prescriptions. Accordingly, they prescribe the oils of one 
company, the bhasmas of another, the churnas of a third, and so on. This 
practice of course involves far more technical/empirical judgement than 
might be immediately evident, and must be inked to the crucial produc- 
tion questions of technological choice and innovation. What is relevant 
here, however, is that vaidyas, as consumers, are to some extent able to 
direct product flows in the market. 

The allopathic doctors are a different story altogether. They have now 
grown to be the largest segment among the medical practitioners and, 
therefore, the largest consumers of any medicine produced, a crucial 
consideration for commercial producers of Ayurvedic medicines. Thus, 
this manufacturing sector recognised the need to target allopathic doctors 
, as consumers of Ayurvedic medicines, something they have done since 
the 1940s. A big stumbling block was the unfamiliarity of doctors trained 
in modern medicine with the forms of the Ayurvedic medicine, but far 
more substantial was the fundamental problem of the standardisation 
and efficacy of these medicines. These problems led to a series of debates 
whose long history 1s well known (Arnold 1993; Bala 1991; Brass 1972; 
Leslie 1976; Leslie and Young 1992). The same considerations also led 
to a series of commercial decisions. 

In the early years of its manufacture, it was often argued that the 
primary motivation for manufacturing Ayurvedic medicines was to pro- 
vide cheaper medicines than the allopathic. This was considered possible 
because the raw matenals used were cheap plant materials, not expensive 
chemicals, which an unskilled labour force could work on with locally 
made tools. Progiessively, however, the increasingly expensive raw ma- 
terials, the increasing mechanisation of production, and pressures to 
continuously innovate on the form of the medicines reversed this possi- 
bility and resulted in the Ayurvedic medicines manufactured by large 
companies becoming much more expensive than before. The price of 


* In Indian medical parlance, it ıs invariably the practitioner of allopathy who ıs 
called a doctor, while all other medical practitioners are known by their traditional names, 
like ‘hakim’, ‘vaidya’, etc. 
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Ayurvedic medicines is now much higher than that of allopathic medi- 
cines, beyond the reach of the common person. Yet company representa- 
tives do not think that the original intent behind the manufacturing of 
these medicines has been defeated. Their balance-sheets show that their 
products are not only selling well, but selling better every year. and Dabur 
has actually managed to enlarge the market. In a personal interview, the 
Marketing Manager of Dabur claimed that they were the overall leaders 
in the market and that even though they lag behind in a couple of products, 
they are not really worried because of their sound overall position. When 
asked why they are proud of their high prices, he immediately responded 
that it is because they maintain high standards, which do not come cheap.* 
Thus the benefits of economies of scale—a major argument in favour of 
mechanised, large-scale, ‘modern’ production—do not reach the poor 
consumer/patient. 

Nichter (1996) argues that the development of new health products is 
really a response to the population’s felt need and desire for health 
products. This ties in with Miller’s (1995) argument about consumption 
complementing production in influencing the creation of new products. 
The production of what Nichter calls ‘ayurpathic’ medicines (1996: 267) 
actualises the desire for a modernised tradition acceptable in the changed 
contexts of the daily lives of urban and semi-urban Indians. This develop- 
ment, with its prime focus on food supplements, would directly contribute 
to producing what Nichter calls ‘cosmopolitical medicine'—an index of 
‘subtle dimensions of capitalist ideology associated with the exchange 
of labour capital for health through medical fixes in a secular cos- 
mopolitan world. . .. Knowledge about body processes is increasingly 
replaced by knowledge about medicine products, leading to new patterns 
of health problem solving' (1996: 298). Thus, in the context of Dabur, 
the response to nutraceuticals in the domestic market remains to be seen, 
but judging by the success of the cooking pastes introduced some time 
ago, the nutraceuticals should be able to build up a market as well. The 
urban consumer is very conscious of the low levels of nourishment and 
high levels of adulteration and pesticide presence in everyday food pro- 
ducts and vegetables, and will find it easier to include food supplements 
as a part of regular expenditure rather than undertake a larger mobilisation 
for fundamental changes on these issues. 


* This links with the next issue in the commercialisation process, Le , umage-building 
or positioning. 
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In the modern market, then, Ayurveda finds itself moving from medi- 
cines to Fast Moving Consumer Goods (FMCG), from drugs to candy, 
and now from drugs to concepts.’ Clearly, both the company and the 
consumers are working towards creating these new products in a complex 
interplay of ‘demand and supply’ forces. But only a particular segment 
of the consumers—mainly urban, upper class professionals—can afford 
to be a part of this process of transformation. 


II 
Positioning and the politics of images 


Ifthe ‘hard core’ economic decisions regarding product profiling conceal 
a play of culture and power, the process is most clearly visible in the 
decisions regarding product positioning. It should be noted right at the 
outset that ‘positioning’ is much more than simply advertising a given 
product. The process of finding or creating an appropriate market slot 
for a medicine often involves creating a new product altogether. This 
aspect of positioning is crucial to the Dabur story. Besides, positioning 
is not confined to these products alone. It involves creating an image for 
the brand name through advertising and other strategies. Creating an 
image is of course deeply political, for any attempt to create a favourable 
image must endorse or challenge dominant standards and values. This 
section attempts to uncover the politics of images by looking at the way 
Dabur constructed the now popular image for itself, that of a modern 
company that sells tradition. 

The basic decision to enter the modern market of mass produced 
* medicines dictated the ingredients of the strategy followed by Dabur 
and the rest of the industry: advertising strategies had to be used to con- 
vince a remote and abstract consumer of the availability and efficacy of 
the medicine, as well as of the reliability of the manufacturer. This was a 
radical departure from the earlier practice where the image of the medi- 
cines was inseparable from the skills of the vaidya prescribing and making 
them. In this sense the developments in India were parallel to the transition 
in the West itself. Image production was already a major issue with medi- 
cal formulations and preparations in Britain and the United States by the 
time the Ayurvedic companies were established in India (Abraham 1995: 
42). Claims and counter-claims of the virtues of these medicines were 
rife in the newly emerging public spaces in Europe—newspapers, maga- 


? Dabur advertisement no. d89/DIL/161. 
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zines, walls, banners and exhibitions. In many ways the response of the 
Ayurvedic pharmaceuticals in India drew upon this precedent. 

Let us begin the story of the production of images from a recent ex- 
ample. There is a fascinating advertisement being aired on television 
over the last three years to promote 'Ayurvedic Concepts', a range of 
personal care products from the Himalaya Drug Company. A very savvy, 
but clearly old, lady is being used to *hard-sell' shampoos to young girls, 
foot creams to her daughter-in-law and a health tonic to a natty young 
executive sitting next to her on a flight. She tells them about hair stimula- 
tors and what to find them in, body toxins and how to do away with them, 
and, for good measure, how the executive could do with a faster micro- 
processor for his laptop! But then, this is no ordinary old lady. She looks 
and dresses in a traditional way, but is clearly comfortable with the 
modern, both in form and substance. So she is seen ‘chatting’ online, and 
speaking with great authority on medical matters in a language replete 
with scientific concepts and explanations that easily roll off ber tongue. 
She is kindly, with a touch of amusement at the incredulity on the faces 
of her quarry, yet undoubtedly confident of her ideas and their ability to 
win in the end. Always, however, the final cut is an expression of kindly 
tnumph—of being able to stump the younger generation with her solu- 
tions to their problems. Though this sleek advertisement is not from 
Dabur, it brings out very well the 1mage strategy followed by Ayurvedic 
pharmaceutical companies, including Dabur, for the last several decades: 
their products are presented as a living tradition that is at once modern 
and scientific. If foregrounding the image of tradition appears as a gesture 
of defiance, the attempt to seek its legitimacy in 'modern' images and 
scientific vocabulary points to a deeper submission that defines this 
strategy. 

This, however, was not always the case. In the early years, Dr. Burman, 
the founder of Dabur, used mail-order sales for the allopathic formulations 
with which he began his venture. Such a practice, which was also common 
in the case of other Ayurvedic medicine companies at the time, might 
well have been used by Dabur. The most well known and oft-cited early 
Dabur advertising strategy is that of a Bonanza two-seater aircraft which 
showered the pilgrims of the Kumbh and Pushkar melas with leaflets 
extolling the virtues of its products. The target was well-chosen not only 
for its size—these being the largest-known congregations of people at 
one predictable point in ime—but also for its composition. The predomin- 
antly Hindu pilgrims to these fairs could safely be assumed to be tradition- 
minded Ayurveda users, and Dabur could attract this niche through the 
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sheer novelty value and power equation conveyed by this communication. 
The other two well-remembered methods of advertising used to target 
the rural consumer in particular, were wall-paintings, and two elephants 
carrying banners of Dabur products. The wall-paintings depicted the 
product in tbe particular bottle or jar in which it was packaged. Advertising 
personnel at Dabur suggested that this was for the convenience of the 
illiterate consumer, who could easily identify a product displayed this 
way. Initially the hair oil bottle tarried the face of a woman, with long, 
wavy hair, the index of beauty of those who used hair oil. Such advertise- 
ments used modern media and some of the spaces in the emerging modern 
public sphere, but the message did not invoke a modern outlook or ideol- 
Ogy, a strategy suggestive of indifference to its modern competitor. This 
could not be the dominant strategy for too long, for ultimately the Ayur- 
vedic medicinal products coyld not but compete with the modern medi- 
cines, but it is worth noting that some of these strategies survive still in 
targeting the rural consumers. Of late, the face on the oil bottle has been 
replaced by the photograph of a well known film-star, whose lustrous, 
long hair does not look oily, but is endorsed by her to be a result of regu- 
lar use of oil! The switch to endorsement was timed to coincide with the 
outreach of television to millions of homes in India. On balance, this 
confident response is now limited only to personal care products that do 
not directly compete with modern medicinal products. 

The most interesting strategic moves are to be witnessed in the case of 
core medicinal products that cannot avoid competing with modern medi- 
cine. Dabur's repositioning of their products, specifically Chyawanprash 
. and Hajmola, is a case in point. The early advertising for Chyawanprash 
is a good example of the moment of confrontation: a regular advertisement 
to appear during the first decade of the 20th century in the Ananda Bazzar 
Patrika said, 'Chyawanprash is better than codliver oil'. Over the years 
this confrontation has given way to a retreat. Chyawanprash is now pos- 
itioned as a 3000-year-old health tonic. Its positioning as a tonic makes 
ita respectable and harmless supplement to modern medicine rather than 
a potential rival. The advertisement seeks to draw legitimacy from modern 
and scientific images: it claims that Dabur Chyawanprash recreates the 
secret recipe of the rishis *. .. in a highly automated plant, with more 
than 40 natural ingredients. Like amla, dashmool and ashwang'. More 
importantly, the advertisement goes on to offer a defence in modern 
, Scientific terms: Amla juice has 20 times more vitamin C than orange 
juice’, and further, that: 
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Modern science confirms this about the richest known source of Vita- 
min C. Dr. Linus Pauling, twice winner of the Nobel Prize, made an 
amazing discovery. That Vitamin C revitalises body tissues, slows 
down ageing process and builds up your natural resistance to coughs 
and other common ailments.* 


Thus, clear linkages between modernity and tradition are being drawn, 
wherein tradition is translatable and legitimised in the dominant ‘modern’ 
language. By announcing modern science's knowledge about amila, there 
is a clear response to its epistemic trajectory. Amla juice is at the heart of 
Chyawanprash, which is really a tonic for maintaining good health, claim- 
ing to do precisely what Linus Pauling had suggested Vitamin C does. 

The story of Hajmola, a digestive tablet, is in some ways even more 
interesting. Dabur produced a churan, Kshudhavardhak Bati—literally, 
appetiser—and marketed it under its textual name for many years. In 
1984, a consensus emerged in the company that the name was a tongue- 
twister, and so it was rebranded as Hajmola—a linguistic innovation 
that drew upon the popular Hindustani expression, hajam, for digestion. 
The rebranding was accompanied by an endearing visual which repos- 
itioned it to a completely different audience— children. The advertisers 
used the well known fact that children love to eat all kinds of churan, 
regardless of their value as digestives. The visual, showing errant kids in 
a hostel dormitory winning over a stern master with Hajmola, was an 
instant hit, and Hajmola a runaway success. Following this campaign, 
Hajmola's sales went up from Rs 1 crore in 1984 to Rs 9:crore in 1990. 
This visual has remained unchanged and has created a history of sorts in 
Indian advertising by posting a close parallel to the ‘Lifebuoy’ soap jingle, 
the longest-running jingle for any product. 

The Hajmola story brings out a highly complex strategic response. 
The repositioning from an esoteric medicinal product to a popular digest- 
ive candy is clearly a modern marketing strategy. At the same time, Dabur 
did not use an anglicised name like 'Digene' (the brand name of an al- 
lopathic digestive tablet). Nor did the justification for Hajmola use any 
modern medicinal parameters. This was because its most serious com- 
petitor in the market was actually Pachnol, a Unani preparation from 
Hamdard. Digene's flavours were mostly unfamiliar to the Indian palate, 
while Pachnol's were not. Besides, both ‘hajm’ and ‘pach’, the root words 
of these two brand names, mean 'digestion' in Hindustani. Here is a case 


© Dabur advertusement no. d89/DIL/161 
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of an encounter with the modern market transforming the character of 
Ayurvedic medicine without necessarily involving a competition with 
modern medicine. ' 

Selling ‘tradition’ can have its problems too, as Dabur discovered to 
its consternation in their promotion campaign for Shilajit capsules. Shilajit 
is a Himalayan exudate of rocks, rich in minerals, hormones, enzymes 
and vitamins, and well known as an aphrodisiac. Using the photograph 
of a suggestive posture from the sculptures at the Khajuraho temple, 
Dabur’s advertisement invited the consumer to ‘Discover the power of 
nature for a fuller life. Kindle the fire in you.’ The strategy was successful 
in that sales went up from Rs 50 lakh to Rs 124 lakh within a couple of 
years, but in 1989—90, after a complaint was lodged against Dabur ‘on 
moral grounds', the campaign had to be withdrawn and a much more 
staid advertisement substituted. There were thus clear limits to the modern 
outlook that Dabur would have taken for granted as part of the con- 
sciousness of its consumers. Successful advertisements for traditional 

- ‘rejuvenating’ medicines have had to be couched in hints, transparent to 
the target audience, without disturbing their sensibilities. 

Besides strategies of confrontation and retreat, the arena of product 
positioning also shows the operation of diversion as a strategy. Although 
this response has gained currency in the last few years with the opening 
up of the global herbal market, the basic strategy could be seen much 
earlier. Dabur started advertising its products in specialty magazines, ' 
aimed at the hotel industry, in the mid-1980s itself. This shift was 
occasioned by the introduction of some new products. A cooling summer 
drink called Sharbat-e-Azam (clearly a counterpoint to Rooh Afza, a 
very popular cooling drink produced by the leading Unani pharmaceutical 
company, Hamdard), Capsico (red pepper) Sauce and a cardamom extract 
called Instent, were among these new products. The advertisement for 
Capsico reads: ‘While a common Western recipe, it is also an asset in the 
Bar—a dash or two makes Bloody Mary, gin and lime or vodka punchier 
and sensational’.!° On the one hand, this could well be understood as 
simple capacity utilisation—each of the raw materials used in these is 
also used for making medicines. On the other, this could be interpreted 
ag a repositioning of the company—as one that makes a wider range of 
consumer goods, specially for the modern, urban middle class consumer. 
Hereafter, Dabur undertook a complete reorientation of the company 


? From a copy of the advertisement made available from Dabur’s files. 
? From a copy of the advertisement made available from Dabar’s files. 
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profile, from an exclusive focus on Ayurvedic medicines to include 
‘natural products’ as well. 

This was well reflected in advertisements for two of Dabur’s products, 
*Clean'n'Clear' and ‘Hajmola Candy’. Hajmola Candy was actually 
developed to counter the digestive candy called ‘Swad’. 'Swad' intro- 
duced two new ideas in the market: (d) that digestives could be made 
available in candy form; and (b) that they could be packaged in handy 
wrappers—which made them easier to carry, while retaining the flavours 
familiar to the consumer. This way, it threatened to capture a segment 
and the imagination of the urban digestives market. On both counts, 
Hajmola lagged behind because it continued in its old tablet form and 
was packaged in a large glass bottle with a hundred tablets in each. Dabur 
responded by developing a candy with well-loved flavours and used the 
brand name of Hajmola to legitimise the product in terms of its Ayurvedic 
origins, eventually driving Swad out of the market. In a conversation 
with one of the scientists at Dabur, it was revealed that Dabur had con- 
sidered producing a Chyawanprash eclair, if the candy market proved to 
be competitive. 

Clean‘n’Clear gel capsules were based on extracts from neem, the 
well known medicinal plant of India, used by all the medical systems. It 
promised a ‘cure, rather than a cover’, for skin problems, whereas ‘pimple 
creams provide the illusion of good looks’. The advertisement is worth ` 
quoting in detail: 


you need much more than a cosmetic to cleanse your blood and clear 
away those unsightly blemishes. Purifying syrups may provide the 
answer. But Yuckk! difficult to down. Only Clean‘n’Clear capsules 
of neem lock the bitter and bring the best of you out. Modern medicine 
accolades Nimbidin and Nimbidol, the bitter principles of neem as 
anti-bacterial and highly effective in various skin conditions like 
Furunucolosis, Arsenical Dermatitis. . . ."! 


It must be noted that the reference to purifying syrups directly refers to 
another widely advertised Unani product, Safi. Its dismissal is swift and 
complete, while a laboured explanation of the virtues of the capsule in 
the terminology of ‘modern medicine’ is offered thereafter. Advertising 
for mass consumers is only one of the sites of product positioning, espe- 
cially for medicinal products. In the market for modem medicines, 


! From the booklet accompanying the launch. 
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advertising tbe products with the doctors is considered a far more effective 
way of positioning the products that the consumer knows little about. In 
this category the *modern' vaidyas and allopathic doctors define the mar- 
ket for Ayurvedic products, forcing Ayurvedic pharmaceuticals to adopt 
a defensive strategy. They had little option. The overall trend in Ayurvedic 
teaching, research and practice since the 1950s had been to measure and 
demonstrate the efficacy of Ayurveda by the parameters and standards 
of biomedicine. In that sense, Ayurveda had already given in to the hege- 
monic knowledge claims of modern medicine. 

This acceptance was translated into market strategies in the late 1980s, 
when Dabur's marketing focus moved to modern doctors as much as 
modern patients. By the mid-1990s, therefore, Dabur's strategy took the 
form of ‘Ethical Promotion''"—4an exercise to promote their drugs in 
exactly the same way as mainstream pharmaceutical companies promote 
drugs amongst allopathic doctors. This requires engaging a team of 
medical representatives and providing them with a booklet listing their 
products and their qualities. Both the exercise itself, and the booklet 
designed for the purpose, use a careful combination of formulations, 
presented in the languages of Ayurveda and allopathy. For instance, 
Chandraprabha Bati, a formulation for urinary tract infections in women, 
is illustrated over two pages. The first shows the smiling faces of two 
women, with a drawing of the urinary tract, as represented in modern 
anatomical figures. The text claims that the product is ‘a potent diuretic, 
keeps the urinary tract and urine sterile and [is] a safe bactericidal agent', 
establishing that it is ‘a drug of choice for UTI, [and also for] Dysuria, 
and Spermatorrhoea’. This language is easily understood by modern 
vaidyas, B.A.M.S. graduates, who have learnt both Ayurveda and modem 
medicine in the concarrent teaching system of most Ayurvedic colleges. 
On the second page of the booklet is the photograph of a woman clad in 
a white overall, standing inside a laboratory, complete with various instru- 
ments, a computer terminal and gleaming work-surfaces. An inset illustra- 
tion carries a certificate, ‘Chandraprabha Bati is a clinically tried therapy 
in acute UTI’, signed by two doctors from the prestigious KEM Hospital 
in Bombay. The use of a certificate by practitioners of biomedicine to 


n A strategy adopted by modem pharmaceutical firms to distance themselves from 
the hyperbolic claims made in the popular media by the old apothecaries. The firms now 
claimed a scientific validation of the efficacy of their medicines, and only on this besis 
sought to promote them amongst doctors and practitioners of medicines. Both their 
methods and target audience were different from each other 
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establish the credibility of Ayurvedic medicines illustrates the defensive 
positioning of Ayurvedic medicines in the modern market. 

In doing so Dabur was conditioned both by the changing nature of 
medical practice and its practitioners, as well as by the competition it 
faced from its rival manufacturers of the Ayurvedic pharmaceuticals. 
The changing nature of the Ayurvedic medical practitioner was indicated 
in a remark by the head of advertising in Dabur: 


Tbe modern vaidya is very different—they have slick offices, with 
B.P. instruments and stethoscopes. . . . No dhoti-clad old men in dingy 
rooms... . They have become very conscious of brand names. So we 
have to adopt strategies of ethical promotion accordingly." 


Allopathic doctors had already been successfully cultivated for nearly 
two decades as a new user category for Ayurvedic medicines, principally 
by the Himalaya Drug Company to promote its Ayurvedic formulations 
presented in modern drug forms like tablets, syrups, etc. Dabur's products 
were different from Himalaya’s in that they made Ayurvedic medicines 
both in their original and in modem forms, but they took Ethical Pro- 
motion a step ahead of Himalaya. They sought to sell both forms of 
Ayurvedic medicine—old and new—to this new group. A physician who 
is an important advisor to the Dabur Research Foundation, admitted that 
‘Himalaya has shown how effective ethical promotion can be—we cannot 
afford to lag behind'.'^ However, Dabur's new Ethical Promotion exercise 
was prompted not only by the success of the Himalaya Drug Company, 
but also by the initiative taken in this regard by their traditional rivals, . 
Zandu and Baidyanath. These two, which have the same target audience, 
took to promoting the generic Ayurvedic medicines on a regional basis. 
Dabur decided to do it on a national scale, to take care of the competition ' 
all at once. 

Yet another site of the positioning of the medicines is the manufacturing 
space itself, or the architecture and environs of the factory, features which 
Dabur has used strategically to position itself as different from the rest 
of the crowd. This comprises a large number of small concerns that are 
involved in manufacturing Ayurvedic medicines. Their advantages-are 
that their costs of production are low, particularly on the labour-intensive 
processes, and so they are able to price their medicines low. But there is 


D [Interview with Dr C.K. Katiyar, June 1992 
4 Interview with Dr C K. Katiyar, June 1992. 
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one crucial drawback that many of them suffer from—the premises are 
dingy, lacking even the basic norms of hygiene and raw material stand- 
ards. This is of course against the traditional norms for making the medi- 
cines, and indicates a degeneration in those norms over time. This was 
one of the points on which they invariably compared unfavourably with 
the biomedical pharmaceutical companies. The ‘moment of withdrawal’ 
in the encounter of Ayurveda with the modern market meant that the 
bigger companies became very conscious of the need to comply with 
some manufacturing standards in order to establish a credibility and 
legitimacy in the market. Therefore, some of them took the initiative to _ 
actively establish new norms, in a clear effort to alter the image of Ayur- 
vedic medicine manufacture.' 

Inthe early 1990s, when they shifted their headquarters from Calcutta 
to Delhi, the precinct of the Dabur complex was built at Sahibabad, Uttar 
Pradesh, very close to the border of Delhi. In the last few years, they 
have shifted their manufacturing to Baddi in Himachal Pradesh, and the 
Sahibabad unit is now used for other purposes. The complex, designed 
by Dabur, houses the offices of the head of the manufacturing unit, the 
company secretary and other financial divisions, the main manufacturing 
unit and the Dabur Research Foundation. Over the four years that the 
company was visited for interviews, etc., the premises became increas- 
ingly like that of the biggest companies of the Indian market—gleaming 
floors, indoor plants, muted lighting, central air-conditioning, men and 
women dressed in vogue, hushed voices and noiseless lifts. Computer 
terminals were to be found in most offices, as were most other modern 
facilities. The main manufacturing space comprised a number of buildings 
which housed different kinds of machinery and separate units for the 
production of different items. Large sleek trucks brought in consignments 
of raw materials. The personnel of the factory, particularly those who 
worked at the machines at the shop-floor, wore rubber boots, blue over- 
alls and white caps covering their hair. There were charts next to most 
machines which recorded time or temperatures, as required, making 
supervision easy even when the actual factory-hands were not present. 
There was an air of brisk efficiency, and white work-surfaces gave an 
impression of antiseptic cleanliness. 


11 In order to standardise some norms of production, however, and to maintain the 
overall image and legitimacy of the industry, the government has recently introduced 
what ıt calls Good Manufacturing Practices. These will have to be implemented by the 
entire industry by the year 2003 (GOI 2001, The Drugs and Cosmetics Act 1940, Schedule 
T: Good Manufacturing Practices). 
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Similar to this is the Dabur Research Foundation (DRF). Corridors of 

glass-partitioned work-spaces revealed all manner of modern equipment 
for experimentation, along with row upon row of bottled herbs and plants. 
Here, too, all those inside these spaces wore white overalls, spoke the 
language of modern chemistry and pharmacy, and responded to queries 
from a political scientist with an air of bemused and impatient incredulity. 
The DRF had a library too, housing a research collection on different 
aspects of Ayurveda, where efforts were on to accession the available 
material on a computerised online facility. 
' Ayurvedic medicine manufacturing units do not invanably look like 
this, even in the case of relatively big companies like the Ayurveda Rasa- 
shala of Pune. The Rasashala looks like a larger version of what the old 
‘rasashalas’ or pharmacies making Ayurvedic medicines must have 
looked like, possibly even Dabur in its early years. A large number of 
tasks are done by hand, and many by women who, at the most, wear an 
apron over their saris. But they sit on the floor as they sift and sort, that 
being the posture they are most comfortable with. There are some ma- 
chines, designed to exactly duplicate what the human hand would have 
done, and some designed to approximate natural conditions (e.g., those 
used to control temperature conditions). The extensive use of firewood 
and dung-fuel had turned the walls in some of the rooms black from the 
smoke, as were those parts of the floor where the burning had been done. 
But the attitude of those at the Rasashala was that all visitors would have 
to just accept and get used to the Rasashala's form of cleanliness, rather 
than the Rasashala transforming itself to theirs.'é On the other hand, the 
self-image that Dabur wishes to project, is of a modern, scientific and 
efficient establishment. This is directly linked to the predilections of the 
particular category of consumers that Dabur has in mind whenever such 
decisions are taken. For them, the first and lasting impression should be 
that it is ‘like any modern medicine manufacturing unit’. 

As we said at the beginning of this section, creating an image is deeply 
political and reading off the semiotics of Dabur's trajectory of advertising 
would, at one level, provide the analytical basis for understanding this 
politics. Tracing the history of its advertising strategies at least traces 
*the development from processes of specific attention and information 


^ This was actually experienced first-hand when visiting the Raseshala at the same 
time as a delegation of American pharmacy students. They were beard extolling their 
visit to Dabur at Delhi, principally in terms of how modern it looked, despite making 
traditional medicines. I overheard a wry response from one of the workers about different 
cultural parameters. 
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to an institutionalised system of commercial information and persuasion' 
(Williams 1980: 170); as also ‘. . . the changes in society and in the 
economy, and. . . in the method in the context of changing organizations 
and intentions' (ibid.). This analysis hinges on the argument that there is 
a typical way in which Ayurvedic business interests constructed their 
consumers and then projected their estimations on them by the kind of 
products they released in the market. In this way, they set the parameters 
for the way in which Ayurvedic products shape up in the modern market. 
While it has its insights, its assumptions about consumption patterns and 
consumer images have come in for criticism wherein the creation of images 
is not only a question of production, but also that of consumption. Miller 
argues that, ‘Those with knowledge of business have invented an abstract 
aggregate consumer' (1995: 52) and that, 'At present the concept of the 
consumer is becoming fetishised as mere purchaser. But this is led by a 
commercial desire to construct persons reduced to their buying behaviour’ 
(ibid.: 54). In order to counter this and other 'economistic' trends of 
analysing consumer behaviour and consumption patterns, he suggests a 
radically new approach, best understood as the politics of consumption. 
Analysing the history of capitalism in the 100 years after Karl Marx, he 
points out that the 'contradictions of dialectical development are increas- 
ingly manifest within the individuals whether of the first or third worlds, 
in their dual existence as labour and consumer. The emphasis upon 
consumption today does not therefore resolve the contradictions analysed 
by Marx, but rather extends them' (ibid.: 49—50). Intended as comple- 
mentary to the politics of production, rather than counter to it, a prelim- 
inary application of this approach will now be attempted here. The next 
aspect of Ayurveda in the modern market that will be considered is that 


of packaging. 


IV 
Packaging the social character of a commodity 


Fine argues that consumption is dependent on the shifting relationship 
between the physical and social properties of commodities (Fine 1995: 
144). That is, commodities are constituted by two kinds of criteria: of 
form and packaging on the one hand, and content on the other. Here we 
consider especially the way in which consumption responds, via packag- 
ing, to the physical and social properties of Ayurvedic medicines, arguing 
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that the trajectories of consumption were as vital in deciding the direction 
of 'shifts' as the trajectories of production. 

Packaging is meant to serve two basic purposes. First, it must make 
the product easy to handle and attractive to the eye. At the same time, for 
medicines, certain strict norms need to be followed, for instance, that 
medicines should not be packed in containers of materials that might 
react with their particular chemical composition. Most metals are, there- 
fore, unacceptable for packaging Ayurvedic medicines. Originally, all 
such products were packed in earthenware vessels, while glass was used 
for asavas, arishtas and awalehas, and paper for bhasmas and churnas. 
This packaging was meant for small quantities for specific patients. In 
the early stages of mass production, the shift was made to glass packing 
for all products, along with tin. The industries that produced these mater- 
ials had been set up quite early in India, and had been used in packaging 
mass produced allopathic medicines around the same time. Packing of 
the other range of products, cosmetics, which Dabur now calls personal 
care products, follows slightly different criteria, for the reason that con- 
tinuity in the 'look' of a product is crucial. For instance, until recently 
Dabur's hair oils continued to be packed in glass bottles, with more or 
less the same kind of labels as before. 

In the beginning, Dabur had bottles of differing shapes for different 
medicines, the idea being that identification of specific products with 
certain packaging proves a strong association for the consumer . In the 
1950s, Dabur had 90 different kinds of bottles, all made by hand, but 
ultimately a decision had to be made between the principle of customer- 
association and the long-run profits of the company. Those who believed 
a change was necessary ‘had to virtually steamroll’ the decision (Bahal 
1994: 3) because of strong opposition from the marketing division, which 
believed that some products sold well precisely because of the fancy 
shapes and designs of the bottles. According to reports, the managing 
director of the time, ‘cut down the number of bottles to 19... . The re- 
sults: increased automation of bottles, an increase in sales, more shapely 
bottles, less breakages and slick packaging' (ibid.). 

In the 1970s came the shift to plastic, which soon began to occupy 
pride of place among packaging material in the Indian market. It was 
introduced mainly because the urban consumer was choosier about pack- 
aging, in terms of both looks and convenience. Since plastic was still 
expensive, the company had to decide which products would be 'priv- 
ileged’ with this packaging. Significantly, they chose to put their main 
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“revenue earner, Chyawanprash, in a plastic container and also worked 
painstakingly on the label of the container, which features a rishi, the 
rising sun and line drawings of amla, in four different colours. On the 
other hand, Hajmola, even when repositioned, was not repackaged. How- 
ever, as soon as it started to face competition from the candy market, it 
was transformed into a candy and packaged, like its rivals, in the form of 
single units. 

The most important aspect of Dabur's achievement in the packaging 
of Ayurvedic medicines is that it has successfully standardised the look 
of the plastic containers which contain bhasmas and churnas, so much 
so that almost all companies now use exactly the same kind of jar for 
packaging Ayurvedic medicine formulations. Conceived originally as a 
remaking of the image, the new packaging must also have acquired sig- 
nificance in terms of economies of scale. À modern air-conditioned pack- 
ing line has been commissioned at Sahibabad for Dabur's homemade 
brands of ethnic pastes and lime juices, as also for Pet jars. 

While most medicines were packaged in plastic jars, hair oils for a 
long time continued to be in glass bottles on the understanding that the 
market for this product was in rural areas, where glass would be acceptable 
and familiar. In the last few years, however, the urban elite has become 
exposed to the ‘international’ look, while a host of international cosmetics 
companies have entered the Indian market supplying both regular and 
‘herbal’ cosmetics. Since the elite consumer is not unwilling to continue 
the use of hair oil, provided it is ‘non-stick’ (to keep the ‘look’ right), 
Dabur developed a ‘non-stick’ hair tonic, which is packaged in a very 
slick bottle, with an expensive trendy label. The product did so well in 
the market that it is proposed that all hair oils will now be packaged in 
plastic bottles. In any case, plastic and its convenience is now known 
(through pan masala pouches and bread packaging) in the rural areas, 
satellite to-modern metros, which comprise a sizeable part of Dabur's 
market. 

The very latest of Dabur's strategies is the packaging and marketing 
of honey. While retaining for about two years the packaging in glass 
bottles, though with a new label, it has now been repositioned as an 
energy provider for children, sold with an offer of a plastic mug free. 
What is most telling is the picture printed on the mug—it is that of the 
fictional character of A.F. Milne’s well-loved children's tales, Winnie- 
the-Pooh, the bear that loves honey. That this company is also target- 
ing the children of the class being referred to throughout this article is 
clear from this choice, since it is only this elite class that would know of 
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Winnie-the-Pooh's existence. The irony is greater because Dabur has 
been a prominent sponsor of the major mythological serials on Door: 
darshan in the 1980s. Almost every child in the country is familiar with 
some of the better-known figures of these mythologies and would have 
no difficulty in identifying strength and energy with a large number of 
them. Alternatively, there is a great variety of secular symbols to choose 
from, and the fact that they were not chosen clearly indicates.Dabur's 
targeted consumer, and not a desire to uphold traditions of any particular 
kind. 


: VI 
Conclusion: Power, culture and medicine 


Let me draw together the various strands of argument implicit in the 
preceding sections. The encounter of Ayurveda and the modern market 
gave rise to a new industry, with the same framework of pharmaceutical 
manufacturing companies as had become the norm in Europe and the 
United States by the end of the 19th century." The commercial decision- 
makers of this new industry had to negotiate between two givens: the 
norms of its own medical pharmacopoeia/pharmacology, and the de- 
mands of the modern market. It was not an easy negotiation, for Ayurveda 
was made to play on a field of power tilted against it. Yet entrepreneurs 
like the founders of Dabur came up with a series of strategies to face this 
challenge. The founding moment and the fountainhead of all the changing 
strategies was the basic decision to enter the modern market of mass- 
produced medicines. It meant that the Ayurvedic medicinal product had 
to be disconnected from the vaidya and sold off-the-shelf in the market, 
that modern advertising strategies, rather than the skills of the vaidya, 
had to be used to sell the availability and efficacy of the medicine, and 
that the product had to be packaged in 'respectable' and attractive ways, 
as was the case with modern medicinal products. 


" The pharmaceutical, as commodified medicine available in an open market, 
accessible to anyone, doctor or patient, who makes an assessment of its properties and 
wants to make use of it, is a 19th century idea It develops in the context of the values 
and gains of large scale manufacture applicable to any commodity: economies of scale, 
homogenisation of products and convenient packaging for the consumer. Over time, it 
acquires the other characteristics: standardised quality, attractive packaging and, even- 
tually, creating new consumers The medicines that developed in 19th century Europe 
and the United States evolved through these stages, pharmacopocia/pharmacology and 
medical practice being in tandem with the market (Abraham 1995). 
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The unfolding of this encounter resulted in various specific strategic 
moments. In the early stages of this encounter, one can discern a moment 
of confrontation, where Ayurvedic medicine seeks to take on the com- 
mercial might of ‘English’ medicine. Ayurvedic medicines are profiled 
and positioned so as to rival some of the well known modern medicines. 
The advertisements make a direct claim to being more efficacious than 
modern medicine, and the glass packaging seeks to be contemporary 
without giving up the requirements of the Ayurvedic pharmacopoeia. 
With these strategies, Ayurveda tried to retain and win back both the 
traditional and the newly modernising consumers. Implicit in this moment 
is the ambition to make Ayurvedic medicines available to all the sections 
' of society for the first time in history. If this ambition was not realised, it 
was not a failure of these strategies. It was just that these were not com- 
patible with the changes in the field of power within which Ayurvedic 
pharmaceuticals operated. The policy decisions of the colonial, and then 
the post-colonial, Indian state did not leave any room for the infrastructure 
of knowledge and skills that this strategy required. The emergence of 
the giant establishment of modern medicine and the arrival of antibiotics 
meant that this strategy had to be abandoned. 

The second strategic moment is more difficult to label. In many ways 
it does represent a retreat from the aggressive strategy of the moment of 
confrontation, though it is obviously not presented as such. The Ayurvedic 
pharmaceuticals began to work out their strategy by accepting the 
- dominance of the biomedicine. No longer did the Ayurvedic pharma- 
ceuticals aim at defeating modern medicine at its own game; the goal 
was now to work out a breathing space for Ayurveda in a market dom- 
inated by the products, standards and consumers of modern medicine. 
Thus the profile of Ayurvedic medicines was maintained in the range 
and diversity always available, but there was an acceptance that no one 
could challenge the wonders of antibiotics. Accordingly, the strategy 
shifted to emphasising those products that did not conflict with the main- 
stream allopathic medicines and could be used to supplement them. There 
was one small assertion, though. Ayurveda tried to use the one chink in 
the armour of allopathic medicines to its advantage—those of 'side- 
effects'. But the declaration that Ayurveda has no side-effects was a 
negative assertion, and so the trade-off between effect and side-effect 
was invariably in favour of the former. Linking this with 'holism' as a 
positive medical perspective was possible only much later, in the larger 
context of epistemic challenges to the perspectives of modern science. 
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In terms of positioning, the prestige of modern science was invoked 
to validate the claims of Ayurveda. For years, both academia and industry 
assiduously undertook the ‘validation’ of Ayurvedic knowledge by para- 
meters defined by the pharmaceutical and knowledge industry of modern 
medicine in Europe and the United States—hence the kind of advertising 
and decisions of ‘ethical promotion’ discussed above. The acceptance of 
plastic packaging that went against the canonical wisdom of the Ayurvedic 
pharmacopoeia symbolised this strategy of retreat. In that sense it can be 
characterised as the ‘moment of withdrawal’. This moment did not result 
in any commercial decline. In fact, Ayurvedic pharmaceuticals in general, 
and Dabur in particular, gained in market share and made commercial 
gains by this strategic retreat. It should also be noticed that this moment 
is present in some ways throughout the history of mass-production of 
Ayurvedic medicines. In more ways than one, this moment continues to 
define the response of this industry even today. 

The ‘moment of diversion’ is clearly a recent development, though its 
elements were present in the earlier decades as well. The very success of 
modern medicine has created its own discontent in the advanced capitalist 
world of the West. As a result there has appeared a space in the market 
and the imagination for alternative or herbal medicine. The global orienta- 
tion of Indian Ayurvedic pharmaceuticals in recent years is a strategic 
response to this opportunity. It is neither a step forward nor a retreat; it 
can be seen more as a step sideways or a diversion. This is what has re- 
sulted in the creation of a new category of products, namely, food supple- 
ments. The attempt to package and export raw materials rather than 
finished products also represents another face of this strategy. The pos- 
itioning and packaging change according to the tastes of a new consumer 
group. This strategy is not necessarily oriented-towards the external 
market. A similar approach can-be adopted for the niche consumer of the 
domestic market aswell. In narrow terms of the turnover and profit, the 
moment of diversion is a golden moment. But if viewed as a cultural and 
political response to a certain field of power, it is a cynical appropriation 
of the ideology of holism and naturalism that have been recently reiterated 
by the ‘traditional’ systems as part of a larger critique of modern science 
and technology. 

This leads to a consideration of the irony and the dilemmas mentioned 
earlier. Is this a success story or not? What yardsticks do we use for a 
judgement like this? Indeed, how can we judge whether the successful 
Ayurvedic pharmaceuticals of today are in any serious sense the suc- 
cessors to the Ayurveda that faced a crisis more than a century ago? Or 
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does this phenomenon deserve a name other than Ayurveda? These are 
difficult questions to answer, not only because the evidence is insufficient 
aríd disputed, but also because the very terms of the debate are essentially 
contested. The key categories of standardisation and validation (not 
discussed in detail here) are inextricably enmeshed in the political disputes 
of knowledge that they seek to resolve. 

Instead of engaging in the impossible and pointless exercise of answer- 
ing this question, it may be more useful to conclude by explicating the 
gains and losses of Ayurveda's encounter with the modern market as 
evident from the material examined here. The most obvious success is 
that entering the modern market prevented Ayurveda from complete 
erasure. Itis possible that given the way the field of power was structured, 
any other response would have led to a sharper disappearance of Ayurveda 
than has been the case in the 20th century. For an ordinary consumer, 
there is a much wider range of products available today than was the 
case a few decades ago. Arguably, too, Ayurvedic formulations have 
been available to all sections of society, not just caste Hindus. The success 
is quite evident from the point of view of the industry as well. The Ayur- 
vedic medicinal sector has had a growing market and yielded attractive 
profits. Dabur is indeed a success story in this regard. But it is not clear 
if this positive picture holds for Ayurveda as a whole, since much of the 
increase in the market of mass-produced, off-the-shelf Ayurvedic medi- 
cines has taken place at the expense of the Ayurvedic drugs being prepared 
and dispensed by the vaidya. 

` There are more serious entries on the negative side. The evidence 
presented above shows that, as the price of its success, Ayurveda had to 
cast itself in the mould of modern medicine. The attempt to commercialise 
mass-produced Ayurvedic medicines affected the internal order of the 
Ayurvedic knowledge system. The original purpose of mass-production 
was to take advantage of its democratising potential, but the logic of that 
system now works against itself. It is now clear that only a small section 
of consumers, that is, those with purchasing power and thus the power 
to choose different products, are being catered to. The encounter with 
the modern market is successful only to the extent that Ayurvedic pharma- 
ceuticals accept the ground rule; the industry responds and caters only 
to those who could afford its products. 

A further set of issues stems from the requirements of ‘standardisation’ 

of the medicines. They are about the validation of the claims of efficacy 
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of existing forms of medicines; the clinical trials necessary to make the 
second and third forms (i.e., casting old formulations into modern forms 
like tablets, and making new formulations on the basis of old wisdom/ 
knowledge of the medicinal properties of plants and chemicals) legitimate 
for the market; and those for the fourth category, nutraceuticals, are slowly 
evolving in the market and international institutions. All of these criteria 
have been simply transferred from those in use for biomedicine and the 
dominant pharmaceutical industry. They pose significant epistemic prob- 
lems and ignore the available norms of Ayurveda, notwithstanding 
scientists! opinion to the contrary (Roy Chaudhury 1992). Apart from 
the epistemic question, the expense of the required trials makes it impos- 
sible even for most of the bigger companies to undertake them. Further- 
more, making a major investment of this sort is economically feasible 
only for those products of which the manufacturers are sure of a ready 
market. Thus the situation comes full circle. Only certain parts of Ayur- 
veda—the tonics, ‘vitality’ medicines and recipes for beauty care—a 
motley collection of handy hints or grandmothers’ recipes, ‘a bag from 
which products had to be taken out’ (Nandy and Visvanathan 1990: 170), 
can be modernised. Concomitantly, a large number of products of Ayur- 
veda—those that cannot be disconnected from the accompanying 
regimen, restrictions and treatment and made to fit standardisable cat- 
egories—are left out. Ultimately, these could simply fade away from 
usage/availability. and eventually from the medical imagination. 

The very real conflict and differences between Ayurveda and biomedi- 
cine on these issues, mostly dismissed as unscientific aspects of Ayurveda, 
lurk as grey areas, reinforcing the consumers’ categorisation of illness 
and medicines I referred to earlier. So the part of the Story of Ayurveda 
that is a success is that of its marketable aspects. The defeat that it en- 
counters is in the loss of its larger perspectives, for Ayurveda is not simply 
about medicines; it is also a regimen for the body and a line of treatment. 
So even if it were to be argued that ‘holistic’ and ‘natural’ perspectives 
are returning to the consciousness of both consumers and doctors, a catch 
must be recognised. Dominant epistemic and economic trajectories re- 
quire anything good and worthwhile to be available in a bottle, preferably 
an attractive one. Is well-packaged tradition capable of transforming the 
fundamental direction of our lives, as a focus on holism or the natural 
would be expected to do? This is certainly one of the important questions 
of our times. 


E 
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while the ‘nation’ as a historico-cultural entity came to play a significant 
role in defining the identity of citizens as members in a political com- 
munity. It is not surprising, then, that the right to vote became meaningful 
in the national movement as a measure of the sense of belonging to the 
nation, and of claims to equality with the coloniser. 

The issue of franchise became important in the context of the promise 
for constitutional reforms made by the British government towards the 
close of the First World War. Montagu's announcement in the House of 
Commons on 20 August 1917, promising the gradual development of 
‘self-governing institutions’ and the ‘progressive realisation of respon- 
sible government’, was instrumental in shaping demands for broadening 
the existing contours of franchise. Organised activism by women for the 
right to vote and for representation in the promised self-governing bodies 
` emerged in this context, in a peculiar relation of collusion and conflict 
with a nationalist demand for voting rights.’ 

This article sees women’s struggle for suffrage both as a part of other 
struggles, sharing common ground and characteristics with them, and at 
the same time having some specific characteristics of its own. The struggle 
for political rights and equality by women, it is proposed, occurred in 
dialogue with other struggles, and its forms and expressions were deter- 
mined by the contours of the dialogue. An attempt will be made in this 
article to unravel the several contesting discourses on women’s franchise, 
the social and political forces and practices which generated these dis- 
courses, the manner in which they changed in association with each other, 
and their implications for articulating women as citizens. It is argued 
that the incorporation of women's political rights in the Constitution of 
independent India does not mark a vanishing point or resolution of the 
issues which formed the core of the debate on women’s political rights 
in colonial India. The issues have returned and rancoured in almost 
unchanged form in subsequent years in the debates on sati, on the rights 
of Muslim women, on the Uniform Civil Code, on women’s ‘special’ 
rights for representation in parliament, on violence against women, and 
80 On. 


? Numerous studies have traced a coherent chronology of events and organisational 
activity which constituted women’s struggle for the vote in India. See in parucular Agnew 
(1979); Basu and Ray (1990); Forbes (1998); Papanek and Minault (1982), and Pearson 
(1983). 
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I 
The right to vote and women ‘citizens’ 


Organised activism by women for voting and representation emerged, 
as noted earlier, in the context of the declaration for reforms in 1917, 
which promised the gradual evolution of self-governing institutions. It 
gained pace with subsequent reform declarations, and all but withered 
away in the 1940s. The decline in the 1940s was symptomatic of the un- 
yielding primacy that the issue of political independence had assumed. 
It is important to point out at the outset that, while a small minority of 
men could vote on the basis of a property qualification, women Ín India 
had no voting rights.* While the removal of the sex disqualification formed 
the basis of women's demand for voting rights, it is significant that - 
women's organisations which took up the issue with the colonial govern- 
ment placed it within the larger agenda of universal franchise. ‘Fair field 
and no favours' was the preferred slogan. 

The prioritisation of universal franchise, rather than an emphasis on 
women's franchise, placed women's demands in consonance with the 
nationalist demand for citizenship and sovereignty. À careful avoidance 
of a critical stance towards 'their' men in appeals to the coloniser was a 
consistent characteristic of the women's campaign. While grievances 
could be addressed to the nationalist men, the coloniser could not be the 
medium through which complaints against their men could be addressed 
for rectification. The provision of *universal adult franchise' in the charter 
of rights adopted by the Indian National Congress in its Karachi Con- 
vention in 1931 was in effect the ultimate public manifestation of this 
‘harmony’, apparently achieved without the acrimonious ‘sex war’ suf- 
frage had provoked in the west. This consensus, however, was a veneer 
which served to blanket the fundamental and contentious questions which 
the issue of voting rights for women raised. The contours of the debate, 
submerged in the consensus, reveal a complex interlocking of ideological 
formulations—colonialist, nationalist, masculinist and feminist—over 
the issue of women’s proper place and the extent/nature of rights which 
suited it. The debate discloses the critical social tensions pertaining to 


? Citizenship’s relationship with property goes back to the Aristotelian tradition 
whereby ownership of property was considered essential to the status of a ‘solid citizen’. 
This view was expressed in modern times by tbe restricuon of suffrage and membership 
to men of a certain defined economic standing. Giving the vote to propertied men was 
thus tantamount to elevating some over others in the hierarchy of citizens. 
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gender, class and community, and the multifarious ways in which these 
tensions manifested themselves in the context of colonialism. 

We shall first outline the socio-political forces which formed the context 
in which the demand for women's political rights was formulated, and 
which influenced the content, form and outcome of the demands. Most 
of the activism concerning suffrage was directed at influencing the 
legislators, the colonial officials, and nationalist opinion. It involved only 
a section of women of the middle class, the demographic section which, 
in Partha Chatterjee’s words, ‘effectively constituted the “nation” in late 
colonial India’ (Chatterjee 1994: 119). The nationálist and colonial 
constructions of 'tradition' and *womanhood' thus formed one set of 
paradigms in relation to which the formulation of women's demands for 
voting rights took place. The women in the suffrage movement, therefore, 
took up ‘Indian womanhood’ as a concept already constituted for them, 
i.e., as emblematic of Indian tradition.’ The internalisation of this formu- 
lation of Indian womanhood by women in the suffrage debate points to 
their apparent complicity with the (male) nationalists in a 'shared' struggle 
for equality with/against the coloniser. The articulation of Indian woman- 
hood, however, frequently came to be used as a rallying point by women 
for criticising conservative nationalist opinion on political rights for 
women, and nationalist policies and practices on the family and family 
law. 

In this phase, women's activism around the issue of suffrage also took 
shape in relation to suffragist feminisms in other countries, and was influ- 
enced by Irish and British suffragists active in India. The Irish feminists 
found India a preferred site to propel their criticism of British colonial 
policies in India and Ireland by bringing together nationglist and suffragist 
demands for citizenship, while British suffragists strove to broaden the 
scope of their activities for political rights in a ‘universal sisterhood.’* 
Indian feminists collaborated with the British and Irish feminists in their 
goal of creating women citizens. If the contest between Indian nationalists 
and Indian feminists on issues of the family and family laws demonstrates 


4 See Forbes (1979b) The manner in which tradition was constructed selectively 
and patnarchies reconstituted through discursive and political processes, and the 
implications of this for the definition of women both as a conceptual category and in 
terms of their lived experiences, have also been explored in the essays in Sangari and 
Vaid (1989). 

3 Mrinalini Sinha (1999) provides an excellent account of the relationship between 
British and Indian suffragism within the framework of imperial social and political 
structures E 
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this universal sisterhood, there were moments when this sisterhood was 
fractured by the nationalist anxieties of Indian feminists. Frequently, 
therefore, the latter resisted their western sisters' condemnation of Indian 
social.structures as oppressive and the figuration of Indian women as 
‘gendered subjects of an irrational patriarchal system" .$ 

The colonial relationship of dominance and subordination, with its 
strong racial/civilisational connotations, was extremely influential in 
determining the nature and terms of the debate over women's suffrage in 
India. Indeed, notwithstanding the Chartist movement for political man- 
hood and the suffrage movement for women's enfranchisement, mas- . 
culinity (as opposed to an inherent human right based on reason), formed 
the fundamental basis for citizenship in Britain. Masculinity was affirmed 
in relation to paternal/political/proprietory authority over women/family, 
colonial subjects and the working class. Through much of the 19th cen- 
tury, the debate over franchise for women and the working class in Britain 
saw the vote being defined increasingly in national imperialist, class and 
gender terms. Opponents of universal franchise compared the working 
class to colonial ‘natives’, both of them requiring firm, unflinching and ~ 
unsentimental control (Hall 1992: 285). The constant reiteration of this 
authority was important for the continued subjection of these sections of 
the population by the white, propertied male. Those opposed to women's 
suffrage in Britain drew sustenance from the philosophy of the jurist 
James Fitzjames Stephens, who, from his experiences of imposing a 
‘consolidated code of law on India’, linked force in government to a” 
rigid patriarchy in the home. Stephens compared women to 'natives' 
who could not enforce their will." Manhood, he claimed, rested on 
physical virility (Stephens 1874: 284). 

The difference of the colonised population, and the subsequent denial 
and deferral of political rights, were marked out and effected through a 


* Kamla Visweswaran calls these moments of agreement and conflict the thematic 
and the problemanc of Indian and western feminisms In her work, she explores the 
pegotiations which first wave feminism had to make between nationalism on the one 
hand, and western feminism on the other, 1n the wriungs of Dr Muthulakshmi Reddy 
(the first women legislator ın the Madras Presidency), and in the journals put out by the ` 
Women’s Indian Association (1990 32) 

7 As British impenalism faced growing challenges from the Boers and competition 
from Germany, opponents of women’s suffrage asserted that the defence of the empire 
required virile men and submissive, fertile women. Whereas working men had been 
attacked in 1867 for having too large families, early 20th century anti-reformers lambasted 
suffragettes for concentrating on politics instead of childbeanng for the empire. For " 
more details on James Fitzjames Stepbens's views, see Anna Clark (1996: 249) . 
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"series of exclusionary principles. The feminisation and infantilisation of 
the colonised, and the deployment of racialised and gendered categories 
by the colonisers, omitted the subjects from the category of citizens be- 
cause they were inadequate, were not men, or were lesser men. The emas- 
cülation of the colonised and the colonial ordering of masculinity emerged 
alongside racial exclusivity as specific practice(s) of ruling. By a hier- 
archical construction of masculinity, the coloniser made sense of himself 
in a privileged relationship to the colonised. The depoliticisation of the 
colonised subjects, particularly the politically self-conscious, western- 
educated Indian, was also effected by placing them in this hierarchy as 
an unnatural and perverted form of masculinity.' 

The masculine status of citizenship in Britain was defined throughout 
the debates on franchise reforms in England, in terms that shifted from 
property holding, to marrying and heading a household, to defending 
the empire with violence. Generally, however, electors were supposed 
to be property holders, since the function of parliament was seen to be 
the protection of property (Clark 1996: 230-1). The restriction of voting 
rights in India to property owners was not simply an extension of this 
principle to the colony; it also assured the continued alliance of this 
class with the colonial rulers. Political worries about offending the conser- 
vative sensibilities of influential (propertied) groups in India prevented 
the extension of franchise to women. The Southborough Committee, 
appointed to deal specifically with the franchise issue in the course of 
the formulation of the Montagu—Chelmsford reforms, received numerous 
petitions from educated women, but concluded that female suffrage would 
be out of harmony with the conservative feeling of the country (see 
Reports 1918—19: 3). Montagu himself hesitated to restrain conservative 
opposition to female franchise, urging that this almost ‘religious feeling’ 
on the issue would be ‘dangerous’ to provoke.? 

It may be noted that the Southborough Committee, constituted to 
delineate universal adult franchise, excluded four sections from the 


* Mrinalini Sinha explains the historical processes that constituted the ‘effemmate 
babu’ in the late 19th century (1995: 16-17). Tamika Sarkar (1992) has seen the emas- 
culation of the colonised as constituted by the very fact of colonisation. Manhood was 
associated with ownership of property. In the second half of the 19th century, for the 
colonised middle classes, colonialism came to mean the gradual erosion of ownership 
of property and, by implication, of their masculinity. 

* H. Tata to JJ. Petit, 7 December 1919, AIWC Files, Joint Select Committee on 
Government of India BIL, Vol. I, Report and Proceedings of the Committee, Parliamentary 
Papers 1919, Vol. IV, Part I of the Preamble (Cmd. 203). 
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universal: women; persons under 21 years of age; subjects of a foreign 
State (but not of a Native State in India); and persons of unsound mind. 
Thus being a woman reflected an incapacity (as in being underage and 
of unsound mind) and insensibility (as in being a foreigner) and therefore 


unsuitability for exercising the vote. This attribute of incapacity was seen- 


as a civilisational trait, as something emanating from social conditions 
which were not synchronous with the normative (western) conditions. It 
was not surprising then, that the Southborough Committee considered it 
premature to extend the vote to women, when 'so large a proportion of 
male electors require(d) education in the use of responsible vote' (Reports 
1918-19: 4). 

While women kept company en masse with the irresponsible, in- 
sensible, immature and unsound, the ownership of property apparently 
gave some men the necessary faculty to be responsible electors. The 
electors were thus those (males) in possession of certain property quali- 
fications as evidenced by the payment of land revenue, rent or local rates 
in rural areas, and of municipal rates in urban areas, and of income tax 
generally (Reports 1918—19: 4). This limiting of the qualifying criterion 
solely to possession of property was criticised by others who pointed out 
the anomaly of laying down a property qualification while harping at 


the same time on 'illiteracy' and 'ignorance' as hindrances to adultfran- . 


chise. N.M. Joshi, a delegate at the Round Table Conference at London 
in 1930-31, emphasised that 


.. if illiteracy and ignorance is a disqualification, itis a disqualification 
for all those who are illiterate and ignorant. Unfortunately, that is at 
present not regarded as a disqualification in our country. People are 
given vote whether they are literate or illiterate. . . . They are given 
vote simply because they have property.'? 


The British legislators took a neutral stance in the debates and, except in 
Bengal, refrained from voting in the provincial legislatures on the reso- 
lution on women’s franchise. It is evident that the ‘unannounced govern- 
ment policy’, as Barbara Southard (1995) calls it, was against giving 


9 N.M. Joshi's deposition before the Franchise Sub-Committee (Sub-Committee no. 
VI which was concerned with franchise) of the Indian Round Table Conference, 1930- 
31. Indian Round Table Conference 12 November 1930-19 January 1931, Proceedings of 
Sub-Committees Part II (1931: 223). 
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women the vote.!! Along with tradition, social conditions and customs 
became convenient parameters for assessing the feasibility of franchise 
reforms. In the Bengal Legislative Council debates of 1921, the only 
British official who spoke on the motion highlighted the ‘practical ` 
difficulties' of giving women the vote (ibid.: 118). Earlier, the South- 
borough Committee had cited the ‘custom of seclusion followed by many 
classes and communities’ which, it felt, would prevent female suffrage 
from becoming a reality (Reports 1918-19: 4). 

It may be recalled here that the latter half of the 19th century had 
seen both the colonialists and the nationalists rival each other in iden- 
tifying women as objects to be saved from the effects of a heathen civil- 
isation or, as in the case of nationalists, retrieve them as emblems and 
bearers of the national tradition. In the process the figure of the colonised 
woman was inscribed as a monolith. In the period under discussion, 
however, the colonialists defined their civilising mission differently. As 
in the case of the construction of the Bengali babu, the educated product 
of colonial modernity, as a deviant form of masculinity, the ‘new Indian 
woman’, the product of nationalist modernity, was not seen as repre- 
senting real women." The quintessential Indian woman needing 
protection was now replaced by the ‘poor woman’, representative of the 
millions of ignorant Indians who lived in villages, scorned by the Indian 
middle class. The Franchise (Lothian) Committee, which toured India in 

- 1932, visited the villages to interview ‘ordinary people’ and see and know 
for themselves what real women wanted. In the villages the Committee’s 
interpreters ordered people to appear for questioning. Often the women 
ran away, but on one occasion an elderly widow with inherited property 
told them she always asked her son how to vote. This confirmed the 
Committee’s opinion of villagers as backward and unfit for any form of 
direct franchise (Forbes 1998: 109). 

Although the Committee recommended that more women be franchised 
to assist social reform, it is significant that the above experience did not 


!! Tt may be noted that the role of zamindars and title holders, both Hindu and Muslim, 
and of Britsh officials in defeating the suffrage resolution in the Bengal Logislative Coun- 
cil in 1921 was denounced in protest meetings and by the press in Bengal For the de- 
tails of the voting pattern in the Bengal Council in 1921, see Southard (1995: 113-24). 

12 Tt may be pointed out here that the ‘new woman’ the epitome of a reformed, national 
tradition in the 19th century, can be seen in this period to be wielding the power to 
embarrass the nationalist male before the colonising outsider by asking for change in 
‘their’ ‘family’ laws A simular attempt at defining their ciuzenship in the emergent 
polity ıs seen in roles women envisaged for themselves in planning the economy of the 
nation (see Chaudhuri 1996). 
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enlighten the Committee on the absurdity of the existing principle (posses- 
sion of property) of franchise, but convinced them of the unsuitability of 
broadening the bases of franchise. The elderly propertied widow came 
to signify the backwardness of villagers, and became instrumental in 
blocking out large numbers of people from the purview of franchise re- 
forms. It may be pointed out that the image of apathetic ‘progressive 
women' and of their lack of comprehension of the conditions of the ‘masses 
of women’ was also subscribed to by women like Cornelia Sorabji, whose 
voice represents a schism within the class of ‘respectable’ women on the 
issue of franchise for women. In a confidential memorandum to the gov- 
ernment regarding the proposed Montagu-Chelmsford reforms, Cornelia 
Sorabji emphasised: We [Indian women] cannot yet make our demands 
for equal citizenship and equal opportunities—our history forbids this’. 
Whereas progressive women, Sorabji pointed out, had gone ahead, the 
majority of women were still illiterate and ignorant. It would be dan- 
gerous, she argued, to extend the vote to these ‘left behinds’ (Forbes 
1998: 99). 

The spectre of the real women, which continued to haunt women 
activists in later years, perhaps took root during this period. That real 
women were poor, rural and—significantly—traditional, was demon- 
strated also in the nationalist reluctance to effect changes in personal 
laws. Somehow, the new woman who in the late 19th century had become 
the epitome of a reformed, national tradition now threatened to embarrass 
the nationalist male before the colonising outsider by demanding changes 
in their family laws. It was a threat which women activists demanding 
franchise hoped to ease by persisting with the late 19th century con- 
structions of Indian womanhood, and stressing their own difference from 
the western women. 

On the one hand opposed to the real women, the ‘activist women’ also 
ran the danger of being classed as bazaar women, women in the streets, 
or of ‘manly women’. In the course of the debates on women’s franchise 
if the Bengal Legislature, the ‘gentlemen of the aristocracy’ warned of 
the chaos such changes could wreak in the social order, alleging that 
only prostitutes/public women, who were free of the constraints of purdah 
that limited the mobility of respectable women, would benefit by these 
changes: 


There is a large class of women in almost every bazaar who possess 
or can possess and J dare say would possess the necessary qualifications 
by payment of rates and taxes. . . . Our respectable sisters would be 
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nowhere before them, they would be swamped by the formidable ` 
numerical strength of these creatures. . . . Their intrusion would be 
debasing and demoralising." í 


While other legislators dismissed such remarks as frivolous and non- 
issues, the assumption that public women were prostitutes and prostitutes 
were not women but creatures, persisted. 

In the course of the franchise debates, the monolith Indian women 
continued to be fractured for convenience into elite women, educated 
women, real women, poor women, and bazaar women, with the question 
of who speaks for women's rights assuming focal importance. While the 
rural, uneducated women gave the coloniser reason to excise large 
sections of the people from the realm of the political, the compulsion to 
enlarge the basis of franchise led the Lothian Committee to extend fran- 
chise to some women by adding ‘wifehood’ and ‘education’ qualifications 
to the existing qualifications of age and property.'* Ironically, the basis 
on which more women were given franchise did not radically change 
the nature of the electorate in favour of the poor, who had aroused the 
compassion of the colonisers. If anything, the changes augmented the 
political power of the propertied classes, further disadvantaging the poor. 
Women activists were in principle critical of the wifehood and property 
criteria which failed to recognise women as individuals. The recommend- 
‘ations of the Lothian Committee were rejected by several women's organ- 
isations as violative of their inherent fundamental human rights as citizens 
and as a ‘vitally integral part of the body politic’.!° The WIA opposed 
making the citizenship of a woman contingent on her relationship, past 
or present, to a man and demanded that in the Declaration in the new 
constitution, a clause to the effect that ‘men and women possess equal 


D Kumar Shib Shekhareshwar Ray, an anstocrat Hindu, made the comments in the 
Bengal Legislative Council. Bengal Legislative Council Proceedings (henceforth BLCP), 
Vol. IV (1 September 1927: 324-25). 

^ Tt is significant that the Lothian Committee agreed on the inevitability of 
enfranchising women in the future, however distant. The compulsion to increase the 
number of women voters came from the concern about any drastic steps which the gov- 
ernment might then have to take to rectify the hugely discrepant ratio of voting men to 
women Thus in order to ‘substantially crease’ the numbers of women voters, the 
Committee added the ‘wifehood’ and ‘education’ qualifications to the existing qual- 
fications of age and property Thus, a wife of a propertied man over the age of 25, 
widow of a qualified voter over the age of 25 and women graduates over 21 years of age, 
could now vote. 

11 Annual Report of the All India Women’s Conference (1933-34: 252). 
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citizen rights’ and ‘no disability should be attached to any citizen on 
account of sex' should be added. The system of granting votes to women 
because they were wives or widows of men who possessed the quali- 
fication for vote was, they felt, incompatible with the idea of citizenship 
and equality of women as citizens (Visweswaran 1990: 39). 

Up to this point, two broadly defined premises may be seen as having 
informed the women's demand for franchise: (a) its rootedness within 
the broader demand for universal adult franchise where the guiding 
principles were 'fair field and no favours' and a 'human right to self- 
determination and dignity’; and (b) a steadfast refusal to take issue with 
the male nationalists. In other words, an ambivalence, in the delineation 
of citizenship and women's vision of their role in the body politic was 
rooted in the compulsion to situate the ‘women’s demand’ within the 
wider concern for national sovereignty. Issues of self-determination and 
sovereignty were frequently expressed by women within a republican 
framework of basic human rights. Kumudini Bose of the Bangiya Nari 
Sabha couched her appeal for franchise rights in terms of a basic right 
women should have as human beings possessing the faculty of reason 
and judgement. The denial of this basic human right attributed a disability 
to women as a species from which there appeared to be no redemption: 


Aliens, lunatics, idiots, children, criminals and women are the persons 
to whom the franchise has been denied. . . . Minor children will one 
day become major, lunatics may become sensible and criminals may 
mend their ways, but a woman under the existing arrangement is 
condemned forever and has absolutely no hope. Once a woman always 
a woman. 


It was crucial for women to put their demands in such a manner as to 
impress male nationalist opinion that giving voting rights to women was 
both in consonance with the language of equality in the political domain, 
yet in harmony with tradition; or, inversely, that it was rational because 
it was in congruence with tradition. While seeking Congress approval 
for a resolution on women's suffrage at a special session of the INC in 
Bombay in August 1918, Sarojini Naidu asserted that extending the 


1$ The Bangiya Nari Sabha's position on women's suffrage was explained in a series 
of articles written by Kumudini Bose, published in the journal The Servant. These 
arguments were later incorporated in a pamphlet which was used by the legislators who 
favoured suffrage, and also quoted in the newspapers. This extract 1s from the Statesman, 
7 September 1921. 
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franchise to women was rational, scientifically and politically sound, 
'compatible with tradition, and consistent with human rights. While pre- 
senting the resolution supporting the vote for women at the thirty-third 
session of the INC in December 1918, Sarladevi Chaudhurani went 
beyond Naidu by invoking the principle of equality of all human beings. 
She stressed that in an age of human rights, justice, freedom and self- 
determination, women had as much right as men to chart their own 
destinies. The world had outgrown certain ideas, she said, particularly 
the fanciful division of intellect and emotion as the respective spheres of 
men and women: the 'sphere of women' included 'comradeship with 
men in the rough and tumble of life and to being the fellow workers of 
men in politics and other spheres’ .!” This articulation of women's political 
rights within an abstract framework of citizenship was threatened when 
differences among women surfaced on the issue of reservation of seats 
for women. 


I 
Reserved seats and women’s politics 


For a long time in the course of the struggle for political rights, women 
activists had steadfastly refused to endorse the idea of a community of 
women with special needs and interests distinct from men, and requiring, 
therefore, special provisions. A difference among women became appar- 
ent, however, on the issue of reservation of seats for women in provincial 
legislatures. Begum Shah Nawaz and Radhabai Subbarayan, who were 
appointed by the government as representatives of women at the first 
Round Table Conference at London, in a departure from the professed 
position of women’s organisations, expressed their support for special 
reservations, though as a temporary measure. 

Unlike the religious minorities or special interest groups like the landed 
aristocracy and industry, Begum Shah Nawaz and Radhabai Subbarayan 
did not couch their demands for reservation in terms of a ‘wider distri- 
bution of power’ or a ‘declaration of rights’, enumerated in a way which 
made them ‘unassailable by a majority community’."* On the contrary, 


7. Report of the Thirty-Third Session of the INC, Delhi, December 26-31 (1918: 
118-21). 

" See the debate in the Sub-Committee no. III (Minonities) of the Round Table 
Conference. See Indian Round Table Conference, 12 November 1930—19 January 1931, 
Proceedings of Sub-Committees, London (1931: 81) 
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they stressed the numerical strength of women and framed their demands 
not in terms of a sharing of power, but in terms of shared responsibility. 
Pointing out that ‘the political future and welfare of a great section 
[women]' lay in their ‘bear{ing] the full share of responsibility in the 
new India’,'? they drew attention to the inefficacy of the existing franchise 
qualifications in enabling women to exercise their responsibility.” Signifi- 
cantly, both Shah Nawaz and Subbarayan distanced themselves from 
the minorities in the meeting of the Minorities Sub-Committee of the 
Round Table. Speaking as women, they urged the men to be united in a 
common citizenship. Begum Shah Nawaz persuaded them on behalf of 
the women of India to come to a settlement: *. . .as sisters we expect of 
you, as daughters we beg of you, as mothers we demand of you. . .’.?! 
The present, they pointed out, had its difficulties and differences. It was 
the wonderful future—the development of a common Indian citizenship 
and Indian nationhood—towards which they asked the men to direct the 
present.” "E 

The Lothian Committee effectively thwarted the opposition of nation- 
alist women's organisations to reservation of seats by recommending a 
reservation of 2-10 per cent seats for women in the provincial legislatures 
for at least 10 years.? In particular, the communal award, with its pro- 
vision for communally divided electorates for women, drove a wedge 
through the public face of unity which the women's organisations had 
displayed.^ At least three layers existed within the unity of women on 


'* Deposition to the Franchise Sub-Committee by Mrs. Subbarayan, a government 
appointed delegate at the Round Table Conference at London 1930-31, ibid. (1931: 
231). 

? Memorandum on the Political Status of Women Under the New Constitution by 
Mrs Subbarayan and Begum Shah Nawaz, Appendix VII, ibd. (1931 290). 

?! Deposition by Begum Shah Nawaz at the meeting of the Minonties Sub-Committee, 
Indian Round Table Conference, Proceedings of Sub-Committees (1931: 290, 80) 

2 Radhabai Subbarayan speaking at the meeting of the Minorities Sub-Commuttee, 
ibid, (1931: 290, 80-81). 

B Report of the Indian Franchise Committee 1932, cmd. 4086, Vol. I: 86. In its 
evidence to the Committee, the AIWC continued its demand for adult franchise and fur 
field and no favours, though G J. Bahadurji, as a representative of the WIA, expressed 
acceptance for a limited franchise if universal adult franchise was not feasible. Other 
evidence also supported reserved seats for women. They appeared against co-option or 
nomination of women and favoured the freedom of women to contest their elections in 
the constituencies (Pearson 1983: 57). 

H The Lothian Commuttee met with very few women in India but accepted a memo- 
randum from the all-India women's organisations In this document women vented their 
cribcism of all the formulas under consideration’ nomination, enfranchusing educated 
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this issue: (a) the nationalist patriots deriving their identity as women 
from a common and equal citizenship uniting the nation;? (b) women 
identified as a group apart, with special interests requiring special pro- 
visions;?5 and (c) minority women, as a further specialisation of interest 
within the category of women. It should be pointed out that the emergence 
of a category of women associated with the reservation of seats was 
shortly overshadowed by the nationalist patriotism of women citizens 
after 1930, under the overriding influence of Gandhi and the national 
movement. The question of the reservation of seats put women's organ- 
isations in a situation where the ideal of citizenship towards which the 
demand for franchise worked was fractured by demands for special pro- 
visions emanating from among their own ranks. The introduction of the 
minority women as differentiated women problematised both the unitary 
identity of women as well as the nationalist patriotism of women citizens. 

In significant ways, the issue of reserved seats at this juncture consti- 
tuted a moment of contest between the nationalist men and an influential 
section of organised women who were against the reservation of seats. 
The communal award of 1932 introducing separate electorates and includ- 
ing the provision of reserved seats for women was resisted by Gandhi as 
divisive. While there existed a strong opinion among women that it would 





women, and franchise for a percentage of urban women. This was their official stance, 
though actually there was a great deal of support for special electorates and nominated 
seats. Amrit Kaur, chairperson of the AIWC in 1932, had to scold Miss Dass, a member 
from Bihar and Orissa, for organising women's support for a separate electorate: ‘Standing 
Committee members must be loyal,’ Kaur admonished. Letter from Amrit Kaur to Miss 
Dass, 23 January 1932, AIWC Files, no. 95. 

D Sarojini Naidu, for example, argued that the Indian nation-ought to have the right 
to choose every detail of its constitution and that any constitution with safeguards for 
minorities could not give Indie freedom. Muthulakshmi Reddy elaborated: * . .the only 
way to bring the Brahmans, the women and the pariahs together on a common platform 
is by enfranchising the women and the depressed classes on equal terms with others If 
the women and the depressed classes are given freedom, power and responsibility, I am 
sure that they would very soon learn how to rectify the present social evils.’ Muthulakshmi 
Reddy to Eleanor Rathbone, 29 July 1931, RP. 

3 While WIA along with AIWC argued in favour of special representation of women 
by nomination in provincial legislatures in view of the numerous ‘social’ reform measures 
which came up in the legislatures for debate, Subbarayan and Shah Nawaz thought that 
the slogan ‘fair field and no favours’ was at best illusory even with a franchise which 
produced equal voting power with men, 1t was doubtful whether ıt would produce any 
real equality in the political arena. Memorandum on the Political Status of Women Under 
the New Constitution by Mrs. Subbarayan and Begum Shah Nawaz, Appendix VII, Indian 
Round Table Conference, 12 November 1930-19 January 1931, Proceedings of Sub- 
Committees (1931: 290) 
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be difficult for them to contest elections successfully without such pro- 
visions, they supported Gandhi in order not to weaken the nationalist 
demand. However, when the Poona Pact of September 1932 providing 
reserved seats for the depressed classes within the total Hindu consti- 
tuency was accepted by Congress leaders, including Gandhi, as a compro- 
mise measure, the move was seen by women activists as a betrayal. The 
Poona Pact and other communal awards were criticised as divisive for 
women.” The AIWC attested to the unity of women at its annual con- 
ference at Lucknow in December 1932. While some Muslim women 
like Begum Hamid Ali endorsed the collective stance of the women’s 
organisations, a number of Muslim women, including Begum Shah 
Nawaz, sought to avoid confrontation with Muslim men and dissented, 
urging that sacrifices (of women’s unity) will have to be made for the 
common good, viz., communal harmony. The favour separate electorates 
received from Muslim women reflected the support the measure had 
among Muslim opinion in the country.” 

The unity of women on the issue claimed by the AIWC was a facade 
which concealed a deliberate obliteration of dissenting voices.9 The 
AIWC was, however, vehement in its criticism of what it called a *humili- 
ating system’ which ‘ran counter to all real progress'.?!! Women like 
Radhabai Subbarayan who personally favoured reserved seats for women 
resented the introduction of the communal principle into the issue. 
Reiterating that women's seats, like those of labour, landholders and 


7 WIA (1932), AIWC Files, No 20. 

? Hansa Mehta at the seventh session of tbe AIWC, Lucknow, 28-31 December 
1932, Indian Annual Register (1932: 358). 

® The All India Mushm Conference and the All India Muslim League, while sup- 
porting the AIWC efforts to enfranchise women on individual ment and not as wives or 
widows of propertied men, did not agree with the latter’s position on communal elec- 
torates In their evidence to tbe Joint Committee on Indian Constitutional Reforms, the 
two discussed the question of including women in communal electorates. The general 
idea that the Muslim community would be at a disadvantage in general elections domin- 
ated by Hindus was seen as applicable to Muslim women as well. It was in this context 
that the communal decision was seen as ensuring representation of Muslim opinion as 
well as that of Muslim women (Agnew 1979 123). 

9? For example, the dissent of Begum Shah Nawaz was left out of the final report of 
the AIWC Franchise Committee on the ground that she had not asked for her dissent to 
be insted. The dissenting note by Muslim women of the Karachi branch of AIWC was 
ignored on sumilar grounds. Further, the decision that only the majority vote counted 
meant that the approval to separate electorates given by five Muslim women of Lucknow 
was scen as numerically irrelevant (Forbes 19798) 

` Report of the All India Women's Conference (1933—34- 182). 
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commerce, should be non-communal, she found it difficult to believe 
that any woman *. . .could play her part as an educated and influential 
citizen if she (was) to enter political life by the communal door and with 
a communal outlook'.? 

It is not surprising that the dissenting men saw a communally divided 
electorate for women as the 'extension of a wrong principle into the 
women's sphere’. The women's sphere in nationalist imaginings sym- 
bolised the sacrosanct unity of the nation, floating pristine amidst the 
divisions and strife of the political world. In their struggle for political 
rights, women's organisations, as we shall see shortly, did not contest 
such constructions, going along with formulations which collapsed 
womanhood/family with the nation. 


III 
The ‘womanly vote’: The gendering of the vote 


Two points emerge from our discussion so far. On the one hand, a unified 
category of women appears unachievable in the face of class and com- 
munity identities. On tbe other hand, ideologies of class and community 
ensure that the category of women in most cases signifies only propertied 
and educated women belonging to the majority community. At the same 
time, however, attempts by women to deny schisms among them com- 
pelled an emphasis on the fundamental difference between men and 
women. 

The debate on suffrage in India witnessed women activists ing 
their collective distinctiveness as women, yet seeking at the time 
to use this distinctiveness to propel them into the anonymous erality 
of voters and citizens. Kumudini Bose’s appeal for the right to political 
participation for women reiterates the prescription of women’s proper 
place, which is the home, and relieves apprehensions of conflict between 
men and women: 


.. itis said in the first instance that woman's place is in the home. I do 
not deny it. No woman ever does. On the other hand every woman 
emphatically claims it as her own world where she is supreme, and all 
in all the monarch of all she surveys. By getting the suffrage she is not 


* Bombay Chronicle, 22 August 1932, p. 12. 
" Minute of Dissent by S.B Tambe, C Y. Chintaman: and RR. Bakhale. Report of 
the Indian Franchise Committee, Vol. I (1932: 227). 
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' going to be ousted from her home; on the other hand she will by her 
vote, influence and control the legislation that is likely to be passed in 
the Council affecting her home. . . . It is impossible to shut up politics 
in a compartment and say ‘these things are not woman's sphere’. 
Nothing can be done in-the Councils that will affect only one sex. 
Men and women must work together, the point of view of each being 
considered for the good and welfare of all.” 


In a similar vein, Sarojini Naidu dispels (male) fears regarding the 
enfranchisement of ‘Indian womanhood’, assuring that women had no 
intentions of ‘wrench(ing) the power belonging to men’. Unless both 
men and women fulfilled their appointed responsibilities—and here Naidu’ 
points at the complementarity of the two sexually differentiated ‘hori- 
zons’—‘there could be no fullness or completeness of National life’ 
(1925: 200). The emphasis on fulfillment of ‘duty’ as the basis of claims 
for rights, rather than rights as an enabling condition for the fulfillment 
of duties, is to be noted here. 

Notions of sexually defined and differentiated spheres were implicit 
in the social feminism with which, historically, suffrage movements 
worldwide have been identified. Indian women, too, claimed political | 
rights on the basis of their usefulness in the life of the nation, but their 
demands were formulated in an interactive relationship with anticolonial 
nationalist patriotism, compelling them to stop short of offering a radical 
critique of the family structure. Women activists in India couched their 
appeals so as to allay fears of an impending social chaos, the western- 
isation of Indian women, and the shattering of the premises on which the 
Indian family (read nation) rested. In their public exhortations, the 
activists sought to distance themselves from the western suffragist move- 
ment by identifying the differences in their goals and methods. In a speech 
at a women's college in England, Rameshwari Nehru emphasised that, 
unlike the suffrage movement in England, the movement in India was a 
fight against orthodoxy, ignorance and reaction, and not against the other 
sex. Indian women desired the vote not from a sense of self-aggrandisement 
but from a desire to fulfil their duties and responsibilities in public life. 
Similarly, Sarojini Naidu, who had earlier in 1918 assured the INC at its 
special conference of the compatibility of women's vote with tradition, 
sketched out at a women's meeting in 1935 the respective fortunes of 


* Amrita Bazar Patrika, | September 1921. 
“ Rameshwan Nehru Papers, Nehru Memocial Museum and Library. 
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the suffragette movements in India and the West. The reason why Indian 
women did not have to ‘fight as long and as bitterly’ as their western 
counterparts lay, according to her, in Indian culture and tradition, which 
sanctioned the equality of women. The cooperation of the male population 
and the Congress on the matter was thus portrayed as symptomatic of 
this Indian tradition (1925: 194—97). 

The idea that Indian tradition, delineated as belonging to a period 
chronicled as Hindu, accorded women a high status to which they had to 
be restored, was also evident in a cross-section of male opinion. For 
example, Professor Hirendranath Dutta, in a speech at a public meeting 
in Calcutta on 23 August 1921, quoted extensively from the Vedas and 


"Upanishads to argue that modern women in India should be accorded 


the same status they had enjoyed in ancient India.* Thus an Indian 


‘modernity was sought to be selectively sieved from the seams of history 


and women restored to the status they purportedly enjoyed in the ‘golden 
age’ of India’s past. This golden age was frequently contrasted with the 

"rigid conservatism’ of the medieval (read Muslim) period and with the 
present (in bondage). 

The assertion of common bonds of Indian womanhood with western 
suffragists was thus qualified by a compulsion for complicity with ‘their’ 
men. In 1930 both Sarojini Naidu and Begum Shah Nawaz declared that 
they were not feminists, that there was no such thing as a feminist move- 
ment in India, and that there was no need for such a movement because 
of ahigh degree of cooperation between Indian men and women.” Begum 
Shah Nawaz pointed out their distinctiveness to W.A. Jowitt, Chairman 
of the Franchise Sub-Committee of the Round Table Conference: “There 
is no such thing as a feminist movement in my country. Both men and 
women work together and help each other. Our men have been considerate 
in every way.. "." It should be noted that both Begum Shah Nawaz and 
Radhabai Subbarayan were apologists for reserved seats for women. 
While the appeal for reserved seats had to be made to the colonial admin- 
istrator, it was important to emphasise the absence of any antagonism 
with their men by insisting that the demand for enfranchisement and 
reserved seats was not a feminist demand. Similarly, several years earlier, 


“ Letters to Editor, Amnta Bazar Patrika, 1 September 1921. 

Y Sarojını Nadu Presidential Address, ATWC, 20 January 1930, Indian Annual Register 
(1930 363). 

* Begum Shah Nawaz, Proceedings of Sub-Committees Part II, Franchise Sub- 
Commuttee Meeting, 30 December 1930. Report of the Indian Round Table Conference 
(1930-31: 260) 
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in her appeal for women's enfranchisement, Kumudini Bose had turned 
to her countrymen to judge for themselves *with whom (owing to their 
disqualification) the women of their country [had] been classed and 
herded together’.” Again, Anusuyabehn Sarabhai, seconding the reso- 
Iution on women's suffrage rights on equal terms with men passed by 
the INC at its special session in 1918, appealed to the self-respect of her 
countrymen, asking them if they would deny their sisters the rights they 
demanded for themselves.* The idea that women's struggle for franchise 
in India was distinctive and did not involve the war of sexes and 'smashing 
of heads’ was also endorsed by sections of the male opinion.*! 
In subtle ways, Indian suffragists distanced themselves from the 
guiding hands of the British feminists. Western suffragists had linked 
` the vote with the ability and opportunity of women to escape the limiting 
and inegalitarian confines of the family. Carrie Chapman Catt, in her 
presidential address to the International Women's Suffrage Alliance in 
1913, revelled in the ‘earnest hope’ that her recent tour of Asia would 
see to it that other women, ‘comprehending the unity of the women's 
cause’, will be led to carry the inspiration and unity of the movement to 


the women of Asia who needed the encouragement and ‘practical advice’ _ 


of Western women. Implicit in the proclaimed ‘unity of the movement’, 


however, was a condescending extension of sisterhood to the less ` 


privileged Asian sisters. While western women had emancipated them- 
selves from the most severe mandates of tradition, Asian women, she 


felt, ‘must continue to struggle under conditions which obtained in [our] | 


Western world some generations ago'. This privileged discourse of 
international sisterhood throve not only on the knowledge that the Asian 
women lived in societies several-generations behind, and that they must 
continue to struggle, but also in the belief that they had long been waiting 
in a state of inertia, with 'rebellion in their hearts', for a liberator—the 
emancipated western woman equipped with her knowledge and practical 
advice: 


. . .Behind the purdah in India, in the harems of Mohammedianism, 
behind walls and barred doors, and closed sedan chairs, there has been 
rebellion in the hearts of women all down the centuries. There com- 
pelled to inactivity, they have been waiting, waiting for a liberator.“ 


P Kumudini Bose, Statesman, 7 September 1921. 

* Report of the Special Session of the Indian National Congress (1918: 112). 
*L N.M. Dumasia, Member of Legislative Assembly, cited in Forbes (1979a: 6). 
€ Came Chapman Catt, cited in Visweswaran (1990- 42). 
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Reactions to western women's endeavours to save their little brown sisters 
(recall Katherine Mayo's Mother India) centred on the high status of 
women in Indian homes. Idealisation of the role of women in the home 
formed the core of such responses. Begum Shah Nawaz remarked: “In 
that little kingdom [home] she is not only in charge of finance and of 
home and foreign affairs, but she is also the custodian of future gener- 
ations’. Sarojini Naidu preferred to describe a woman as ‘the high 
priestess of home’ (Naidu 1925::199). Both Begum Shah Nawaz and 
Sarojini Naidu argued that women should be given the right to vote 

, precisely because of their special and predominant role in the household. 
Begum Shah Nawaz felt that women could deal with the vote and the 
affairs of the nation because of the administrative skills they had learned 
in the home: ‘Let me point out that a woman is a born administrator, for 
although the man is the breadwinner, the virtual ruler of the home is the 
woman.’ Naidu believed that the vote was essential for women to imbue 
their children with the ideals of nationalism (ibid.). The opening lines 
of Radhabai Subbarayan’s convocation address to the Indian Women’s 
University at Poona in August 1933 imply that Indian women’s high 
status in the home is due to the respect given them by Indian men, which 
women in the West did not get from their men. The differences between 
the two cultures made it difficult for the Western woman to understand 
this unique position (Subbarayan 1933: 491). 

The reference here is to ‘unpleasant instances’ when ‘mischievous’ 
visitors from the West, after rather ‘hurried visits’, have ‘published those 
to the world as the tale of Indian Civilisation’ (Subbarayan 1933: 491). 
In a speech in London, Sarojini Naidu contested the civilising mission 
of British feminists, even while asserting solidarity with them as women: 


There is no difference between the Eastern woman and Westem 
woman. Beneath all the differences of race, creed, and colour lies the 
bond that unites all women—a truly international sisterhood which 
makes all womanhood one. It is a mistake to speak of the debt the 


“ Begum Shah Nawaz, Proceedings of Sub-Committees Part II. Franchise Sub- 
Committee Meeting, 30 December 1930, Report of the Indian Round Table Conference 
(1930-31: 260). 

“ Begum Shah Nawaz. Proceedings of Sub-Committees Part II, Franchise Sub- 
Committee Meeung, 30 December 1930. Indian Round Table Conference (1930-31 
260) 
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womanhood of one nation owe the women of another, for all woman- 

hood is indivisible (Naidu 1931: 86). 

Emphasising a shared common oppression as the basis of international 
sisterhood, Naidu thus highlights the relatively dominant position of the 
western women and the hierarchy within the sisterhood. Again, even as 
she unravels the category of women to highlight the racial/colonial in- 
equalities, Naidu retrieves the emblematic woman and emphasises the 
positive qualities women share in common, namely, ‘devotion, courage, 
self-sacrifice'. 

This emphasis accorded to women's pristine, predominant and indis- 
pensable position of responsibility in the home, as also the importance 
to the life of the nation of the judicious exercise of this responsibility, 
reinscribed the home as the site where the nation was being built and 
consolidated The home was set up as an organic unit of the nation and 
its constituent, normative elements (the relationship between a man, a 
woman, and their children) reflected the harmony and unity of the nation. 
The woman's role as the mother in the family and the various special 
functions which emanated from her focal role as mother, were taken as a 
measure of her participation in the nation. During the course of the debates 
on women's political rights, we see the usage of family and nation in 
terms which make the latter a projection of the former, the nation being 
increasingly defined in familial terms. 

Itis interesting that, more often than not, the core ideas of all ideological 
positions on women's franchise drew from the notion of the familial 
nation. Masculinist narratives, both in favour of and against the vote for 
women, framed their arguments within the general framework which 
collapsed family and nation, and womanhood and motherhood. ‘They 
confirmed the broader consensus prevalent among a cross-section of the 
population active in the debate on women's proper place, despite disagree- 
ments on the question of women's suffrage. The debates in the various 
legislative councils and women's campaigns to garner the support of the 
legislative councillors reaffirmed the collapsing of womanhood with 
motherhood, the home with the nation, the distancing of women's specific 
social activities from the political activities of men. Those in favour of 
the vote argued that women's maternal role in exercising guidance over 
their children enabled them to determine the laws guiding an entire popu- 
lation. Those against women's suffrage turned the argument around, 
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saying that the participation of women in public life would injure family 
life and distract responsible mothers from their domestic duties. The 
special spiritual/ethical qualities of women were also emphasised by pro- 
suffrage legislators as qualities which could purify the political arena.” 
The equality of women with men was thus premised on their difference 
from men, a position from which women suffragists did not distance 
themselves. Women were pictured as a distinctive group which required 
the vote in order to push social and educational reforms that would in 
the long run benefit the country. Interestingly, those against enfranchise- 
ment used the same arguments to plead against the suitability of women 
for public life. Her ‘milder qualities’, ‘graces of person’, ‘the constitution 
of her body and inherent periodical disabilities’ provided women the 
aptitude ‘to make her a useful wife and loving mother’. The same qualities, 
however, made her ‘essentially unfit for outdoor work or for the matter 
of that, for administration and defense of the country. . .[and for that 
reason] franchise could not be her birthright’. 
` It is not surprising, therefore, that women's struggle for the vote and 
their attempts to be part of the electoral process were seen as interferences 
in the order of sexual roles and class propriety. Those who saw franchise 
as a threat to the social order and tradition raised the ‘moral issue’. Kumar 
Shib Shekhareshwar Ray’s outburst against the corrupting effects of 
enfranchisement has been noted earlier. Syed Nasim Ali, a legislator in 
the Bengal Council, likewise drew the attention of ‘every muhammadan 
member’ of the Council to ‘place a hand on his breast’ and confess if he 
actually ‘Wants that his zenana should be dragged out of the purdah’. 
Margaret Cousins, following the defeat of the resolution in the Bengal 
Council, described male fears as an ‘exaggeration of facts into fiction’: 


They exaggerated the fact that about one woman to every eight men 
might (not must) vote in three years into the fiction that every woman 
would compulsorily keep voting all the time and meals would not be 
cooked. They inflated the fact that purdah palling stations would be 
provided into which women might enter as unseen as into a ladies 
carriage, into the terror that ‘sexes would mix promiscuously’; and 
that ‘Islam did not want Muhammadan women to go hand in hand 
with men to bazaars, Councils and Courts’ (see Reddy 1956; v—vi). 


** Manmatha Nath Ray Chaudhary, BLCP, Vol. IV, 2 September 1921, p. 385 
* Khan Bahadur Maulavi Wasimuddin Ahmed, BLCP (Ibid.: 449). 
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A persistent dilemma for the women activists was how to gain admission 
into the public sphere without generating the disruptive identities of manly 
women or street women and being targeted as instruments of social | 
disorder. The escape from such a dilemma was found in the definition of 
womanhood and women's public-political role in terms inadvertently 
premised on class distinctions. Under compulsions dictated by a mas- 
culinist/nationalist framework, the woman suffragist delineated her 
public-political role in spiritual terms, comparable to household work. 
Thus the contours of a domain of womanly activity, the ‘social’, in the 
public-political was drawn, investing it with moral responsibility and 
respectability. The social was distinguished from the private space of 
the household, as well as from spaces in the public-political defined as 
arenas of male participation. It excluded public spaces like the bazaar, 
usually identified with the street women. The social was characterised 
by a life of charitable abstinence and sacrifice, the spiritual participation 
of respectable women, and the higher moral intervention of women for 
sorting out social problems (see Jimenez-Munoz 1993). Margaret Cousins 
insisted that suffrage will lead to advancing specific women's interest 
such as education, health, morality, prohibition, children's bills, which 
may well be the determining factor in an election result (Cousins 1921: 
328—30). This specific form of participation was seen as enhancing, rather 
than denigrating, the ethical levels and usefulness of legislative activity 
towards discharging social and public responsibilities. — 


IV 
Conclusion 


Giving voting rights to Indian women was an issue braided within the 
questions of the status of India/Indians within the British Empire, and of 
the character and extent of rights to which the subject population was 
entitled. The imperial ideology of racial, civilisational and gender differ- 
ences prepared the ground for the spatial and temporal distancing of the 
colonised, and the deferral and denial of conditions which were con- 
sidered legitimate rights of people in the metropole. The nature and course 
of the debate was determined largely by the (colonial) relationship 
between India and Britain, especially at a time of growing crisis of le- 
gitimacy for the colonial government in the face of a popular national 
movement for self-determination. At this historical juncture, the issue of 
franchise signified a claim to the exercise of political rights of citizenship, 
which were being denied to the colonised subjects. 
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The liberatory promise of the suffrage movement lay in the integration 
of women in the constitutional process and the construction of their 
political identity as citizens. Women suffragists, however, carried the 
burden of their ascriptive identity as women into the public sphere. In 
other words, in the process of asserting their suitability for political partici- 
pation, they nonetheless bound themselves firmly in their sexualised roles. 
The liberatory agenda for women, based on the struggle for the vote, 
unfolded a dilemma which turns up at every historical moment when 
women have sought to present themselves as a unified body for the pur- 
pose of enlarging their rights. First, women seek to assert their separate 
identity as women, while attempting to submerge themselves in the gener- 
ality and anonymity of abstract citizenship. At the same time, as seen in 
the suffrage debates, the definition of womanhood is itself inegalitarian, 
referring only to the propertied and educated elite. All the same, notwith- 
standing the fact that it did not contest women's place within the family, 
the struggle for the vote did emerge in the context of anti-colonial move- 
ments as a radical demand for equality and for a share for women in the 
political domain. The silence and subsequent depoliticisation of the 
women's question which Partha Chatterjee sees as having followed its 
nationalist resolution, was interrupted by women's organised struggles 
and debates 1n public/political/elected bodies. The resolution was prised 
open by women for scrutiny, re-negotiation and contestation. This open- 
ing up of the women's question reverberated 1n numerous struggles by 
women to influence the terms of their incorporation as citizens in the 
emergent national state. 
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‘Four makes society’: Women's. 
organisation, Dravidian nationalism 
and women's interpretation of caste, 
gender and change in South India 


Glynis George 


The proliferation of women's organisations, particularly those attached to larger social 
movements or state initiatives, necessitates ethnographically situated examinations of 
the way women's issues and gendered experiences are constituted and understood within 
specific cultural contexts. This article examines a women's organisation in South India, 
which is linked to a Dravidian social movement. I explore the way the movement repro- 
duces and challenges the social terrain on which some women are expected to participate 
in reforming Tamil society. The reformist character of the movement evokes ambivalent 
responses by women to key elements of us ideology, which calls for the dismantling of 
caste, and an end to Hindu hegemony characterised by religious dogmatism and Brah- 
minical superionty. The incorporation of feminist discourse into their ideology signals 
the transnational character of regionally based movements, and provokes further con- 
sideration of the way feminist discourse itself ıs deployed cross-culturally, and its effect 
in challenging social inequalities and/or maintaining social and economic differences. 


Chastity symbolizes slavery of women and makes her anybody's 
chattel. 
I will marry outside my caste or I will marry a widow or a widower. 


The interior courtyard of the Periyar polytechnic school for girls in 
Thanjavur, Tamil Nadu, is inscribed with quotes from E.V. Ramasamy 
Naicker.' Fondly known as ‘Periyar’, Naicker was the founding member 
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! For this article, I refer to Ramasamy as ‘Penyar’. the name by which he 1s known at 
the school. 
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of the Dravidar Kazhagam (DK), the social movement that spurred Dra- 
vidian nationalism and preceded the political parties which now dominate 
Tamil Nadu politics. During the winter of 2000, I lived in this school for 
girls and attended daily activities and ceremonial events that mark the 
school year and draw area villagers and town residents to the polytechnic. 
The focus of my research was POWER, a women’s organisation that 
was housed within the school and run by 12 women, most of whom 
were teachers at the polytechnic. At the school, the insistence on ‘coming, 
out’ as a means to achieve ‘empowerment’ was commonplace. It was 
informed by Periyar’s ideology in which the subordination of women 
and non-Brahmin Tamils was perceived as tied to Brahminical rule, the 
hegemony of Hinduism, religious superstition, and the rigidity of caste 
(Veeramani and Raju 1994). While the ideology seemed to resonate with 
many women’s experiences as non-Brahmin Tamils, it did not attend to 
their ambivalence regarding caste and family. Nor did it speak to dif- 
ferences between women, including Muslims and Christians, who also 
reside in the region. 

The notions of ‘empowerment’ and ‘coming out’ are hardly unique to 
this school, whose focus on higher education for girls and development 
initiatives is similar to hundreds of comparable organisations which have 
sprung up in India and are part of the burgeoning NGO and development- 
based industry (Bacchus 1997; Carr, Chen and Jhabvala 1996a, 1996b; 
Mathiot 1998; Purushotham 1998; Ramachandran 2000; Sen 1999). Like 
other organisations, POWER's focus on volunteerism and reverence 
towards Periyar as a founding figure are perceived to have some basis in 
Indian ‘tradition’ and in an ethos of mutual dependence and corporate 
solidarity (cf. Kabeer 1999; Sen 1999; Weisgrau 1997). The focus of 
this article is to explore the relationship between Periyar ideology, 
POWER, and the lives of middle class women who live and work within 
the reach of the movement, and to consider how women confront change 
and interpret Periyar ideology. 

Cross-cultural studies of women’s organisations suggest that the 
utopian quest of ‘western’ feminism for the creation of autonomous, 
egalitarian, collective associations of women retains some currency in 
both Euro-North America, India and other cross-cultural settings (Agnew 
1997; Basu 1995; Bulbeck 1998; Flew 1999; Gedalof 1999). Yet, more 
often, women’s organisations are situated within social movements, pol- 
itical organisations and state initiatives, and are also ‘directed’ by these 
agenda (Molyneux 1998: 229). This positions women in complex rela- 
tions of hierarchy, alliance, solidarity and struggle for the definition of 
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social issues as gendered, and the articulation of their identities in terms 
of relations of race, gender, region, class, caste and the dynamics of 
globalisation. Women's participation in social movements, and 
particularly in nationalist movements, can generate struggle and ambi- 
valence when their identities and participation as women, as feminists, 
as nationalists, or as members of a social group create contradictions 
that are difficult to reconcile (Agnew 1997; Basu 1995; Trask 1996; West 
1992). < ; 

Western feminism, seeking to amend its imperialist past, calls for an 
understandıng of women’s issues and feminism that is broadly construed 
(Abu-Lughod 1998). Yet gender and women's issues can be incorporated 
in various agendas which have divergent outcomes for women (Ray 1999; 
Kabeer 1999). Hence, it is important to consider the cultural and political 
context in which women act, to attend to the webs of power and privilege 
in which different women are located, and to explore women's ambi guous 
responses to change and to the contradictions in which their subjectivities 
and experiences are located. 

As a reformist women's organisation rooted in Dravidian nationalism, 
POWER is situated in a school which is a significant site of cultural 
production (Porter 1998) and which offers a ‘partial place’ (Elliston 2000: 
175) from which to explore the cultivation of the subjectivities which 
are at play, and women's responses to them. Schools have been exemplary 
settings for incorporating citizens into the agenda of nation building, 
and for the pursuit of progress with the promise of social mobility (Levin- 
son and Holland 1996: 1—9). This is particularly true for women, whose 
education has long been a locus for debate between colonialists, reform- 
ists, nationalists, traditionalists and feminists regarding their subordination 
and emancipation (Bacchus 1997; Cordeiro 2000; Forbes 1996; Karleker 
2000; Wazir 2000). 

Women attached to POWER are situated within, and negotiate, a com- 
plex cultural crossroad, where aspects of feminist discourse are incorpor- 
ated and reinvented in the articulation of a Dravidian nationalism that 1s 
both oppositional and hegemonic. Ethnographic techniques allow us to 
capture the ongoing participation of women as active subjects in specific 
discursive and social spaces, as they interpret such reformist movements. 

Elsewhere, I have examined the way the specific public narrative scripts 
produced at the school frame women's experiences in a way that supports 
Dravidian nationalism (George 2001). Yet, in various contexts, and par- 
ticularly when attached to ‘critical practices’, these stories also provide 
discursive spaces for women to critically re-interpret gender relations. 
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The personal narratives of women and men, however, reveal considerable 
ambivalence towards the ideology of the Dravidian movement and that 
of POWER, whose leaders self-identify as ‘Periyar feminists’. These 
individual narratives, which form the basis of this article, reveal that 
women’s ambivalence is rooted in the positions of power, privilege and 
subordination they occupy. On the one hand, Periyar ideology provides 
only a partial account of the social realities they experience; on the other, 
it reproduces gender inequalities in the everyday operation of the school. 
The focus of this article is on middle class women, mostly teachers and 
workers at the school. These women occupy positions of privilege in 
terms of caste and class. These inequalities also form the basis for 
women’s social relations, which are also important for forging a life in 
the absence of alternative structures, and in the context of a rapidly and 
unevenly urbanising society. 


I 
Gender and Periyar ideology in Tamil Nadu 


POWER is housed within one of two schools for girls founded by the 
Periyar foundation, which are located alongside a string of educational 
facilities on the clay-baked, semi-rural outskirts of Thanjavur, a small 
town of 75,000, south of Madras. Thanjavur district is situated in the 
delta of the Cauveri river, revered for its religious and economic signifi- 
cance in this agriculturally productive and fertile rice-belt. Villages are 
well connected by roads, and well irrigated bright green rice fields mark 
the region’s focus on rice production, an economic strategy that has 
expanded since the area was targeted for the kind of agricultural cash 
crop development associated with the Green Revolution (Béteille 1974: 
145). 

A statue of Periyar (E.V. Ramasamy) is located at a crossroads, equi- 
distant from both schools, symbolising the strong support inhabitants of 
this region have displayed for the movement and for the political offshoots 
it has spawned from the 1960s to the present. Periyar was a founding 
father of the Dravidian movement, beginning with the 'Self Respect 
movement in the 1930s, which became the Dravidar Kazhagam in 1944. 
During what is considered the most radical phase of the movement, 
Periyar, like other social reformers of the time (Sinha 1994; Forbes 1996), 
connected women's subjugation to colonial oppression, identifying Brah- 
min dominance in religious, economic and political affairs as the source 
of both women's and Tamil subordination. The dominance of Brahmins 
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at the turn of the last century in education and government service, as 
landowners, and in religious practices had precipitated an anti-Bfahmin 
movement amongst non-Brahmin Tamils. Social and economic differ- 
ences within non-Brahmin castes were subsumed by their common 
classification as ‘Backward Castes’,? a grouping which also contained 
caste-based elites. Within this context, Periyar focused on improving 
women's position by promoting education, paid work and widow remar- 
riage, and by arguing against arranged, caste-based marriages. 

The DK remained a social movement, led by Ramasamy (Periyar), 
but from the 1950s it became increasingly sidelined by the growth and 
success of Dravidian political parties. Periyar is singled out by his sup- 
porters, in contrast to the populist trends in the Dravidian movement, for 
his exceptional encouragement to women to move beyond the cultural 
boxes in which they were placed. His attitude to change was informed 
by a commitment towards modernist projects, and an emphasis on ra- 
tional, secular thought; scientific, planned development; and a critique 
of Hinduism. Periyar argued that a transformation in consciousness 
amongst the wider population was crucial for substantive change to occur, 
and favoured consciousness-raising through education and open-air 
community meetings over participation in electoral politics (Barnett 1976; 
More 1992: 89). Moreover, Tamil consciousness was scripted in schools 
(Ramaswamy 1994: 309), which became sites for the reproduction of 
Dravidian nationalism. It is not surprising, then, that the DK turned its 
energies towards education in the 1970s, and in the early 1980s began 
to establish schools for girls in sciences and to promote girls' higher 
education. 

Since its formation, POWER has focused its activity on these schools 
and some 50 villages that surround them. It has addressed infanticide 
amongst certain caste groups, as well as violence against women, and - 
established income generating schemes, training programmes and poverty 
alleviation schemes for destitute and abandoned women. and widows. 
The polytechnic itself, comprised of 150 staff and 500 students, offers 
commercial, architectural, engineering and computer training to girls 
aged between 16—20 years. Some of these girls will continue their edu- 
cation at the nearby Periyar engineering college that offers degrees for 


? ‘Backward Castes’ represent a mux of non-Brahmin Jower and middlo caste groups 
which were loosely classified as Shudras in the emerging. turn-of-the-century Bntish 
Classification system. These groups have increased from 11 groups in 1883. to 323 in 
1988 (Economic and political weekly, 10 March 1990: 515) ‘Backward Castes’, is the 
term commonly used at the polytechnic. 
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young women aged between 18 to 25, and for a few men. Others will 
marry and get paid work, or retum to their villages and tend to families. 
Most of the women included here are from rural, or semi-rural areas, or 
smaller towns. There are few Brahmin or ‘Forward’ caste women at the 
school, and 'Scheduled Caste' women are represented, but mainly as 
support staff (cleaners, sweepers, servers). They are also POWER 's clients 
in villages, as well as being represented among young female students. 
A survey I conducted of 746 staff and students at both schools shows 
that 87 per cent of them are Hindu, mostly from the Backward Castes 
(36 per cent), followed by Scheduled Castes (12.6 per cent), Most Back- 
ward castes (11 per cent), and Forward castes (5.6 per cent). There were 
no Brahmins in the samples I took. Over half the respondents self- 
identified as ‘middle caste’. The women connected to POWER, then, 
represent a partial cross-section of women in rural and semi-urban Tamil 
society, and their relative educational, class and caste positions reflect 
emergent differences between women, and the uneven, changing status 
of women’s lives in this region. 

It is important to note that Tami] women are perceived in the Indian 
context as having relatively greater autonomy, mobility and control in 
relation to men, than do their north Indian counterparts. While I do not 
intend to embark here on a comparative assessment of women’s lives in 
India, I point to the fact that this assumption was common amongst Tamil 
women I met. It also has some support in ethnographic and social science 
. research (Lessinger 1989; Kapadia 1993; Vero-Sanso 1998—99; Kabeer 
1999), including on women’s relatively higher literacy and lower fertility 
rates (Basu 1999: 238-40; Kabeer 1999: 452-56), and on the historical 
practices of some ‘Backward’ castes, which are characterised as ‘Dra- 
vidian’. For example, historically, the relative higher.status of Tamil 
women—particularly, non-Brahmin Tamil women—-was attributed to the 
predominance of a Dravidian kinship system which favoured village and 
kin endogamy (in contrast to village exogamy practiced in the north), 
and engendered strong matrilateral social ties that cross-cut patrilineality 
(Kapadia 1993; Vero-Sanso 1998-99). 

Changes in the last few decades include uneven patterns of urbanisation 
and industrialisation, increased participation of women in education and 
the paid workforce, and changes in fertility and reproductive patterns 
(Basu 1999; Kabeer 1999). This provides some women with increased 
opportunity and equality. Moreover, there is some indication that while 

‘Consider four changes: namely, (1) urbanisation; (2) education; (3) women's partici- 
pation in the paid workforce; and (4) emerging ideas of upward mobility amongst certain 
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some women are gaining both status and control over their lives, others 
are losing customary rights and obligations that historically provided 
women with some spheres of relative influence and power in rural areas 
(Kapadia 1993). Some studies suggest that the uneven and accelerated 
urbanisation and the upward mobility of lower caste groups in Tamil 
Nadu have generated a shift toward emulating north Indian practices, 
particularly of dowry and son preference, along with a decline in matri- 
lineal marriage ties (ibid.; Basu 1999). 

The Indian government does not provide compulsory, free and 
universal primary education, and only 59 per cent of children between 
the ages of 5 and 14 attend school.* This makes education, as it has been 
since the colonial period, a significant source either of empowerment or 
of inequality, depending on one's access. Education has increased divi- 
sions within kin and caste groups, particularly in rural areas. Although 
women's access to education is increasing, sons are still more likely to 
be educated than are daughters, being preferred in terms of cash invest- 
ments (Kapadia 1993: 35) because they are perceived to be the future 
breadwinners. It is often maintained that parents are obliged to invest in 
daughters through dowry. Moreover, the effect of education is to increase 
differences in lower and middle caste rural households, as higher educated 
men seek educated women who are then withdrawn from rural work to 
live as wives in semi-seclusion (ibid.: 39). At the same time, literacy 
rates for women are high in Tamil Nadu at 51.3 per cent, compared 
to the 25.3 per cent literacy for women living in a north Indian state 
such as Uttar Pradesh (Census of India: 212), though they lag far behind 
Kerala. 

On the one hand, these factors may be weakening the strength of 
the control exercised by the joint family. This family arrangement his- 
torically placed constraints on wives, particularly the newly mar- 
ried. However, in her study of urban families, Vero-Sanso (1998—99) 


lower caste groups. Women’s labour force participation rate in Tamil Nadu has increased 
over the last 30 years, 1n both rural and urban areas, from 46.48 per cent to 54 per cent 
in 1993 in rural areas, and from 32 05 per cent to 40.2 per cent ın 1993 ın urban areas 
(Government of Tami] Nadu 1996-96: 193-202). This includes an increase in their formal 
sector perticipauion from 14.6 per cent in 1970 to 28.1 per cent in 1996 This ıs higher 
than the All-India rate. although the socio-economic profile of Tamil] Nadu suggests 
high rates of poverty The state also displays the highest composite index of urbanisation 
(Savitri 1994. 1850) 

* Bureau of Democracy, Human Rights, and Labor. "The US Dept of State 1999. 
India Country. Report on Human Rights Practices for 1998 (Report)’, 26 February. 
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challenges the notion that daughters-in-law are stil] submissive to their 
dominant mothers-in-law in many urban households. These changes have 
created more varied residence arrangements and, in some cases, trans- 
formed the dynamics of living in the joint family household, particularly 
in urban areas (Vero-Sanso 1989—99). Increasingly, newly married 
couples reside in separate households from their paternal parents, and 
often at a distance. Now, in some cases, elderly parents may move to the 
houses of their children (not the reverse). Moreover, women's education 
provides them, or rather their parents, with more bargaining power in 
dowry negotiations and, once married, women's power in decision- 
making in the joint family is enhanced, should they remain in paid em- 
ployment after marriage. 

Nonetheless, women's role as mother, obedient daughter-in-law and 
wife, and the importance of chastity as an expression of femininity, 
constitute the dominant script against which women are evaluated and 
enabled to participate in the ‘public sphere’. The practice of female mod- 
esty and chastity shapes male-female relations and fosters segregation 
between men and women. This ethos of male and female ‘avoidance’ is 
more flexible in Tamil Nadu, but it nonetheless shares cultural assump- 
tions with more rigid practices found in the north (Lessinger 1989: 109). 
Such values shape women’s mobility, the range and exteat of their choices 
in paid work, and their family life, as well as their sexuality, in spite of 
differences between Adi-Dravida and Muslim women, for example (Les- 
singer 1989; Kapadia 1995: 5). Chastity and parent-arranged marriage 
support the maintenance of caste, which remains a central means of 
organising family, reproduction and one’s social networks. 

Finally, the expansion of westernised stereotypes in the media, com- 
bined with Tamil romance stories, creates a contradictory set of images 
for women: they are normally expected to conform to their parents’ choices, 
and to engage in arranged, caste-endogamous marriage. Yet in popular 
culture women are cast as lovers, divas, sacrificing mothers, sisters, wives, 
and schemers. They are depicted as bold, lascivious, autonomous, and 
independent, as well as devoted, dependent and self-sacrificing. This 
makes it increasingly confusing for young Tamil women to understand 
their own place in Indian society. The mixed messages these images 
convey reflect both an increase in women’s opportunities and an increase 
in their responsibilities and pressures, as well as broader changes in Indian 
society. 

The contradictions these social and historical forces engender were 
manifested in women’s perceptions and inform the way Periyar ideology 
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draws on feminist discourse and is applied at the school. How does Peri- 
yar's legacy inform the construction of female subjectivities, and women’s 
interpretations of their lives? 


II i 
The cultural context of ‘Coming Out’ 


Periyar ideology is focused on forms of subordination that are rooted in 
Brahmin and north Indian dominance, the rigidity of caste, and blind 
faith in superstitious belief. This ideology is reflected in the everyday 
operation of the school, and in special public events and ceremonies 
which promote the image of women: as rational, industrious, bold and 
civic-minded individuals. At the same time, such events reinforce Dra- 
vidian nationalism as an oppositional culture (George 2001), working to 
tie women's empowerment and subordination to this larger movement. 
However, in certain situations, Periyar ideology is selectively, but more 
explicitly, tied to 'feminist' discourse. Sometimes referred to as 'Periyar 
feminism’, it conveys an approach that is neither hostile to westernisation, 
nor its slave, an approach which informs its selective embrace of what 
are perceived as *western' innovations. 

These social and historical threads inform the construction of female 
subjectivity in a way that both departs from and reproduces the way 
wornen are socialised in Tamil society. POWER deploys the discourse 
of ‘empowerment’, buttressed by the movement’s focus on civic duty, 
to encourage women in their education and paid work. This is evidenced 
through the teaching and mentoring process, and in the numerous public 
events which are held to honour che accomplishments of teachers and 
students and to promote the school as a legacy of Periyar and vanguard 
of the movement. 

For example, female teachers have been actively promoted to occupy 
high positions at the school as principals and deans. The focus of the _ 
schools on teacher education and leadership reflects the movement's self- 
perception as a social vanguard. Through international partnerships and 
regional exchanges, it has expanded its social ties with other women's 
organisations, and is linked to the larger women's wing of the DK. Teach- 
ers are strongly encouraged to participate in similar volunteer activities, 
and to pursue further post-graduate study by correspondence, or at the 
nearby university. In fact, two thirds of the teachers I interviewed were 
enrolled in these studies. Students are also encouraged to develop their 
‘leadership skills’, to attend training workshops, visit workplaces and 
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attend short-term job placements, as well as to participate in volunteer 
activities in nearby villages where they provide services to residents in 
conjunction with development initiatives. In this way women are encour- 
aged to develop skills that will enhance their participation in public and 
civic life. In addition to regular classes, students attend one session per 
week where Periyar's vision and historical significance are recounted by 
guest lecturers. 

Numerous events, including graduations, ‘Annual School Days', and 
*Open Houses' to inaugurate new programmes are held at the school and 
provide an opportunity to promote POWER, and honour both successful 
students and Periyar as the founding father of the Dravidian movement. 
These public events may include an audience of parents, local officials, 
politicians, and members of the DK. They provide a platform for regional 
politicians to situate current political issues in the legacy of Dravidian 
nationalism as an oppositional culture, which Periyar has come to signify 
. (George 2001). Women's issues are thus scripted in a way that resonates 
with the Dravidian movement's critical stance towards visions of Indian 
nation building, and particularly towards nationalist expressions of Hindu 
communalism which are perceived to support Brahmin dominance. 

Several of these larger events I attended began with the formal reception 
of invited leaders from assorted political parties. They were greeted at 
the school by a line of students dressed in the school uniform of black 
- and white pants, and by members of the DK who sported the black shirts 
and white Junghis and saris, which are the ceremonial colours of the 
movement, and by female cadets. A large picture of Periyar formed the 
backdrop to the stage. The speakers, who were mostly male, consistently 
expressed their concern over the rising importance of Hinduism in India 
and dotted their commentaries with personal anecdotes and remembrances 
of Periyar. 

Other events, particularly those more integrated with training or 
the school liturgy, focused more exclusively on women. On several of 
these occasions, speeches included those offered by the Chairman of 
the Periyar foundation. Reciting passages from Simone de Beauvoir's 
The second sex, he critiqued the ‘laws of Manu" for its depiction of 


* The ‘myths of Manu’ refers to the Manusmniti, a religio-legal text describing duties 
of different social groups This text, particularly its attention to the conduct of Brahmins, 
the polluting nature of women and de-valuation of lower caste groups, formed a focus 
for interpreung the vicumisation of non-Brahmuns even in the earliest phase of the move- 
ment (Irschick 1969- 46) 
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women as polluted, for determining her as forever subordinate, much 
like that which is fated for those from lower, non-Brahmin castes. 

` The ‘solution’ to overcoming these cultural and historical forces resides 
in women themselves, a message that was often conveyed through skits, 
which encouraged women to ‘come out’ as rational, confident, choice- 
niaking individuals. During one Annual School Day celebration, for ex- 
ample, several skits were performed by students, including one in which 
a young womman socialises with several young men to consider their merits 
and weaknesses as a future husband. In this skit, she considered each 
suitor: his attitude towards her, his willingness to communicate, negotiate 
and suppress his ego; his education, sense of responsibility and potential 
as an 'earner'. Family and caste background was minimised and even 
challenged, while the superficiality of romantic love and passion that 
plunges the modern woman into a frenzy of poor chcizes was equally 
denounced. 

Put together, these public scripts convey contradictions regarding 
women's place in the movement and as agents of change, scripts that are ` 
reproduced within the school and which resonate with the dilemmas 
women face in an unevenly urbanising society. In some events women's 
issues form a symbolic focus, while women as actors are scripted as a 
supporting cast in the public celebration of the Dravidian movement. In 
other, more women-centred activities, in only some of which men were 
not present, women did make speeches, and in the case of gender work- 
shops, were encouraged to debate and offer their opinions. 

However, the structure of these large, public events makes it difficult 
to ascertain how girls and women are interpreting the message of Periyar, 
or the extent to which it bears upon their lives. By contrast, workshops 
are popular with Periyar feminist leaders who happily recount those they 
attended in Newfoundland, Tamil Nadu and other states, and which focus 
on a variety of topics, including leadership, entrepreneurship, and vio- 
lence and sexual harassment. ‘Gender’ workshops have been utilised to 
provide a context for women to interact, and are perceived as an inno- 
vative or feminist forum because their format contrasts dramatically with 
the teaching and learning methods employed at the school. The rearrange- 
ment of chairs from rows into circles, the use of brainstorming, small 
group discussion and facilitators, as well as the incorporation of evalu- 
ation, are considered innovations by these teachers and staff, although 
many are uncomfortable or unfamiliar with the format, particularly the 
encouragement of individual personal storytelling, which many perceive 
to be a Western tendency towards 'public confession'. 
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Two all-day workshops were held during my residence at the school, 
attended by 60 women who worked as teachers and staff at three schools. 
The insights gleaned here were echoed and elaborated in discussion 
groups with villagers and students, as well as in the personal narratives 
provided by individual women. Women, the majority from the large, 
‘Backward Caste’ category, and some Scheduled Castes as well as Muslim 
women, recounted stories of abandonment; their difficulties in continuing 
with their education; alcohol abuse; disputes over unsettled dowry; the 
unfair judgements applied by local caste organisations in settling family 
problems; and the difficulties in juggling work with responsibilities and 
obligations in the household and larger extended family. 

The discussion groups convey a,range of opinions framed discursively 
by the context in which they were held: the social spaces in which women 
work, study and live; and by the presence of Periyar female leaders, and 
a ‘westem’ anthropologist.® It is noteworthy that women focused particu- 
larly on caste, family, and the role models afforded to them. Their insights 
conveyed ambivalence towards or contradicted Periyar's ideology, in 
spite of their awareness of this ideology and the presence of female 
leaders. In the section below I explore women's interpretation of the 
central elements of Periyar ideology: caste, religion, women's subordin- 
ation and empowerment. These insights speak to the dilemmas they face 
as workers, mothers and wives, which are both suppressed and given 
partial expression at the school.’ 


Caste, family and marriage: *Caste is a must. 
Marriage is a must. We will adjust.’ 


During one workshop, 30 female participants between the ages of 25 
and 50 listened to lectures on women's activism, culture, education and 


é I cannot embark here on an analysis of the effect of a western anthropologist on 
women's perceptions and conversations, except to say that ıt is significant in enhancing 
our understanding of identity and cultural boundary marking, and worthy of elaboration 
elsewhere. However, I would argue that such remarks were often directed at, or made in 
relation to, a few Penyar female leaders who raised these topics to provoke or generate 
comment from these women. 

7 This article focuses on gender workshops with staff. Supplementary insights derive 
from my participation ın several other workshops and discussion groups with over 150 
students aged 18 to 25, and from discussion groups in three villages which are not 
examined here. Also, structured interviews were conducted with 101 persons, 84 women 
and 17 men Most of these persons were from the ‘Backward Caste’ category. A small 
sample consisted of Scheduled Caste persons, most of whom were Christian, and worked 
as sweepers and servers at the school, or as housekeepers. A few were Muslim. 
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the family, and offered comments. The workshop began with an intro- 
duction to Periyar feminism by a leader of POWER. She located the 
subordination of women and lower caste persons in the ‘laws of Manu’ 
and Brahminical rule, and argued that while elsewhere ‘it is class that is 
important, in India, it is caste' that is 'fixed' (see George 2001). Her 
analysis focused on the history of Brahminical rule over Shudras, and 
the role of Hinduism and caste in relegating women to a 'secondary', 
and forever 'polluted', status. The women did acknowledge the import- 
ance of these messages and attributed them to Periyar, but most of them 
located women's subordination in the ‘family’ and conveyed divergent 
and more ambivalent responses to religion and caste. When asked to 
consider the sources of male dominance and women's inequality, a sig- 
nificant majority of teachers, as well as most of the students I interviewed, 
argued that while women were equal before the law, this equality had 
not extended into family life." 

Periyar preached *boldness', liberation from caste, and for women to 
engage in paid work. Yet, in discussion groups and individual narratives, 
‘family’, specifically, caste-based arranged marriage and the divisions 
of labour in the household, formed the anchor of the dilemmas these : 
women face. In the workshop women asked, for example, how one can 
continually ‘adjust’ as they are expected to do. Many women sought 
practical advice on how one could manage conflicts with husbands and 
with in-laws, or strategies they could use to change divisions of labour 
in the house that women were finding difficult to juggle. 

Whether or not women work outside the home, women in this sample 
perform the bulk (more than 70 per cent) of domestic activities. It is 
largely women who 'must adjust' upon marriage. Women (mothers and 
wives) on an average rise 1% hours earlier than their husbands in more 
than 70 per cent of the interviews. They are solely responsible for meal 
preparation which, in the case of Indian cooking, is both highly valued, 
expected and subject to specific preferences and tastes. Even in cases 
where women have hired help, they may prepare the meals for breakfast, 
lunch and dinner, which can be a time consuming process. In more than, 
65 per cent of the cases, husbands began their day by reading the news- ` 
paper. 

Women claimed that the attitude that men should not perform certain 
kinds of domestic work still prevails, an attitude which they attribute to 


1 Here, I do not examine differences in the narratives extensively However, public 
discourse favouring arranged marriage informed the narratives of all women I inter- 
viewed, regardless of caste, class or religion. 
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both *male ego' and peer pressure. Hence, women are dependent on their 
abilities to negotiate with husbands, particularly when living in a single 
family arrangement, and to rely on their cooperation. Several men admit- 
ted that they do in fact cooperate, but that it is still not respectable and 
should not be advertised amongst their male peers. 

The sample of males interviewed was very small, yet they did not 
contradict women's accounts. Most of them agreed that women (including 
their future wives) would perform most of the domestic labour, even as 
they acknowledged this to be unfair. They claimed they could never 
imagine cooking, did not know how to, and that this was in any case 
women's activity. They also agreed that men remained dominant within 
Indian society, and reluctantly agreed that they may have to change their 
own behaviour. In several cases (more than ten), the husbands held gov- 
ernment Jobs, which meant that their work day began later, and ended 
earlier, than that of their wives (teachers). This made women's working 
day considerably longer than that of their husbands, yet they still spent 
more time performing domestic duties. 

However, there was also a perception that divisions of labour had 
changed somewhat in the household, and much for the better, as compared 
to their mothers. Husbands did help to chop vegetables, grind spices and 
more commonly, to attend the market almost every day, often with chil- 
dren in tow, to buy food and goods. Most women under the age of 50 
followed the official norm of the two-child farnily and shifted their focus 
onto more extensive night-time tutoring of fewer children. Compared to 
their own mothers, women were more educated and claimed to exercise 
greater mobility in that they circulated in wider social circles and travelled 
alone, mostly but not entirely as a result of their paid work. Residence 
patterns also ranged from joint to single family arrangements, suggesting 
greater diversity; and several young married women lived away from 
natal villages with relatives, as boarders or in the student hostels. Amongst 
students who were interviewed, only 15 per cent expressed a preference 
for, or would be married to, cross-kin; rather, caste-based marriage 
arrangements were increasingly made between distant relations or through 
caste associations, a trend that was considered more ‘modern’, and pre- 
ferable. 

Some students expressed different opinions that essentially pointed 
towards the way women are socialised. In commenting on the obstacles 
Indian women face today, students pointed out that wornen had less op- 
portunity as a result of cultural norms: the importance on chastity greatly 
inhibited their mobility, which was not the same case for men. As students 
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who have had access to the equalising effects of education, several argued, 
perhaps naively, that women had now achieved equality in the sphere of 
work. Men, however, remained dominant in the family. 

Men and women at the school often attributed women's inability to 
*come out', meaning to speak or to get involved, to 'fear', and lack of 
confidence, yet divisions of labour in the household alone seem to encour- 
age women to remain closer to the home, and less connected to a wide 
range of social spheres associated with civil society. To summarise: these 
divisions of labour make it difficult for women to balance work and 
family life; to pursue the goals of ‘Periyar feminism’, i.e., for women to 
*come out', to enhance their education and to participate more actively 
in social and volunteer activities beyond their family and ‘community’. 

Moreover, in spite of changes in women's lives, women's chastity 
remains an important feminine virtue that, in spite of Periyar's declar- 
ations 1n the school hallways, is reinforced at the social level. The entrance 
to the Polytechnic 1s well secured by a gate and security guards who 
monitor the arrival and departure of all staff, students and visitors. Men 
who are not employed at the school must obtain guest passes to enter. 
Students who reside in the hostel located behind the school are particularly 
subject to the watchful care of the hostel warden, who also oversees sup- 
port staff. The focus on protection and surveillance pervades the school 
and exemplifies the importance of chastity for these young, unmarried 
female students. 

The focus on chastity impacts upon the mobility of girls and women, 
engenders an embodied expression of modesty, and shapes the way 
activities are held at the school. On the one hand, the uniform of pants 
and shirts that girls wear permits an embodied expression of 'coming 
out’, as girls are encouraged to play sports, and to move unencumbered 
by the obvious culturabtrappings of femininity. On the other hand, teach- 
ers are expected to wear saris. Moreover, although discouraged by the 
school and Periyar's critique of wifehood as bondage, teachers largely 
conform to the ideal construction of Tamil womanhood by wearing talis 
(the necklace which indicates their married status), and jasmine flowers 
in their hair (a sign of beauty and purity). The impression this conveys is 
confusing for students, who may first experience embodied confidence 
until they re-conform to feminine norms, once married. 

Feminine norms are supported by the school, indicating that its focus 
on ‘coming out’ is not so much a challenge to the cultural boxes which 
shape women's lives as an expansion of the roles that women are expected 
to take up. Periyar feminism has provided a context for women to expand 
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their opportunities yet, in the context of limited social support outside 
the family and gender divisions of labour in the household, it has also 
thrust additional burdens and responsibilities on women. This sends them 
mixed messages which are difficult to reconcile with the way they are 
expected and able to perform these diverse social roles. Moreover, the 
expectations set by the movement, i.e., that they 'come out' by engaging 
in volunteer activities and civic duties, means a triple workload for many 
of these women who work at the school. 

At the same time, women have internalised these roles and perceive 
expressions of ‘femininity’ as both positive, important, and significant 
expressions of who they are. Talis and jasmine were worn with great 
pride. Teachers and staff often ‘shrugged’ or giggled at the suggestion 
made by one more provocative POWER member that they remove their 
talis. Such suggestions, to the contrary, more often led to comparisons, 
as women congregated in the hallways to show off the particular design 
of their-talis. Women not only regulate their own behaviour, but also 
enforce social norms which become explicit when a woman contravenes 
them, as in two cases I observed 1n households I visited frequently. 

One married Hindu woman, who was self-supporting and had left an 
abusive husband in a different city, lived alone with her two children. 
The persistent but friendly questioning of female neighbours and her 
difficulty in finding accommodation made it necessary for her father to 
pretend to stay with her every now and then, and for her to behave as if 
she were happily married to a husband who worked far away. “Look 
how we must pretend,' she whispered, as she smiled, walking past her 
neighbour's house. In another example, a Muslim woman whose husband 
was working for stretches in Oman often accompanied her Muslim and 
sometimes Hindu friends on day trips into town. She was flexible in 
permitting her 15-year-old daughter to join older women on day trips 
that, in her view, broadened her daughter's experiences, provided she 
wear the burka sent by her father from Oman. However, after several 
rebukes from her sister-in-law, a younger, married mother of one, she 
felt compelled to curb her daughter's participation in these day trips. 

Periyar feminist leaders were aware of the way women participate in 
producing cultural norms, the way this could constrain women, prevent 
them from confronting dilemmas or generate tensións between women. 
As one argued, in the absence of ‘alternative structures’, effective pro- 
tection and substantive access to legal rights in terms of property and 
divorce, it is difficult to imagine different ways of living. On the whole, ` 
women located gender inequality in the family. Nonetheless, they tended 
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to support or were ambivalent towards the practices and norms that under- 
pin family life in Tamil Nadu and India more broadly, particularly with 
respect to caste, marriage arrangement, dowry, divorce and violence 
against women. 

For example, when asked to comment on the most serious issues 
women faced, 'dowry' was tbe first choice in more than 70 per cent of 
the responses in large group discussions and individual interviews. 
Women argued that it was a vicious cycle. Only five said that they would 
not ask for dowry for the marriage of their sons. Rather, most argued 
that if they did not, the girls' parents would think that there was something 
wrong with their sons. There is considerable ambiguity, however, 
regarding the perception of dowry. Most married women (including those 
individually interviewed) claimed their parents had provided ‘gifts’ upon 
marriage. Such 'gifts' did not signify dowry, being freely given and not 
demanded by the groom's parents. On the other hand, if the gifts were 
not offered, would the marriage have progressed? Jt would seem that 
while women recognise that dowry is a ‘problem’, many are actually 
reluctant to consider these 'gifts' in the same light.? 

The problem of domestic violence produced a range of opinions. A 
few conveyed moral outrage, most expressed ambivalence, and a few, 
older women, declared firmly that wife-beating, though a common prob- 
lem, was to be suffered through, and should not warrant divorce. Rather, 
the blame for such incidents was placed on husband and wife, the bad 
character of a family or a poorly arranged marital union. Moreover, di- 
vorce was maligned by almost all participants in favour of a permanent 
union of *one man, one woman'. 

Students were much more ambivalent regarding the arrangement of 
marriage, although they too reiterated the ‘one man, one woman’ refrain. 
On the one hand, they acknowledged a respect for the authority and 
decisions of their parents who would ‘choose wisely’. They displayed 
an enormous fear of divorce and the conflict and ostracism that would 
surely occur if they eloped, or opted for a ‘love marriage’. On the other 
hand, there is a romantic, idealised notion of romantic, ‘individual 
choice’, ‘love matches’, exemplified by several students who claimed to 
have a ‘secret’ boyfriend. This perhaps reflects the mixed messages they 
receive from films and television. 


? Kapadia’s observation (1993) that hypergamy was on the increase in rural areas was 
not evidenced here or, at least, teachers did not admit to this form of arrangement. 
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Many women supported Periyar’s critique of caste and dowry when 
asked to comment in a general or hypothetical manner on the future of 
these practices. However, women’s investment in caste as a source of 
their identity and expression of relative privilege or prestige was conveyed 
in personal narratives whenever they were asked to directly confront 
and weigh these issues in terms of their personal choices and constraints. 
Despite critical comments, as individual examples were given during 
the workshop, opinion shifted over time so that more than half in the 
group turned to an affirmation of caste, family, the notion of *one man, 
one woman’, and the importance of a well arranged marriage. These 
practices were defended as aspects of ‘our culture’ and were perceived 
as both the source of women's problems and of their 'protection', includ- 
ing their sense of security and identity. 

In other words, while group discussion revealed the range of opinions 
that were shaped within the particular discursive domain of the school, 
personal narratives showed how women negotiate the specificities of 
power to which they are subjected (George 2000). Periyar ideology pro- 
vides partial scripts which women incorporate and contradict in varying 
ways to chart their own life-course. 


Religion, caste and social identities: 
‘Do you believe in God, madam?’ 


One class of 30 female engineering students began when three young 
women asked whether I believed in God. In spite of Periyar’s disavowal 
of religion and superstition, few women were confirmed atheists.'° Rather, 
their interest in my response provided a context for many to explain 
their own sustained commitment to visiting temples, and offering worship. 
For some the act of visiting a temple offered a few moments for personal 
contemplation. Others, including those at the workshop, argued that it 
was not religion in itself that was meaningful. The familial rituals and 
responsibilities that were tied to religious practice provided a context 
for socialising and for the honouring of fathers and grandfathers in the 
small temples that were well tended by. male elders. 

The importance of religious worship was also conveyed by Christian 
women, including a few leaders who claimed that while the DK did not 


P Periyar's critique of Hinduism and religious superstition was, even at the beight of 
his renown, an aspect of the movement that Dravidian political parties began to downplay. 
Sometimes Penyar himself underplayed his secularism 1n order to arouse support, for 
example, among Moslems (More 1992) 
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want them proselytising their beliefs, they were free to practice their 
own religion. Consider two examples. M—a member of POWER—was 
unmarried, and the eldest of six daughters. Although she excelled at school 
and was able to find fairly well paid work as a teacher, she had to support 
and take responsibility for her family: 


I have five sisters—this made problems for alliances; money was a 
problem; my father got asthma in his late 40s, during the earning 
period of his life. He couldn't work. Only I studied, not the other 
sisters. All of my sisters are housewives. We needed male members tó 
look after my sisters, but we had marriage problems. I have education 
and there's the problem of equal status of education and then you 
need lots of money for the dowry. You need a higher status husband. 
And my horoscope showed that I was not good for marriage. I thought 
I could be tbe brother for both my sisters. I was the only person to 
study in our community. This made marriage difficult. We were living 
in Madurai and the house was very small. We were from a low-income 
background. I liked education—I am well suited to it; now, I make 
my nephews and nieces study. 


In spite of her independence as an earner, M lives with ber sister's family ` 
and points to the difficulties in living as an unmarried woman and in 
negotiating decision-making with her sister's husband, who has often 
been unemployed. These circumstances influenced her decision to convert 

to Christianity, which provided her a socially valued role. 


It is difficult because of our customs. Women were not employed 

before, and not earning; now we work. This gives us some freedom. 

But there is ill talk. Women are unable to get an alliance—it is a status ' 
issue. For Catholics, they will put children for service as a sister. T 

converted due to these sufferings. I like going to the church, to hear 

the message. We don't have this in Hinduism—only the temple. It is 

easier to be Christian and single. There is less pressure. Christians 

offer a place for giving service, although it is still not as good for the 

ladies. They [women] do not preach and there is still a male bias. 

When I learned of the problems with my horoscope I went to a lot of 
temples and got no answers. I agree to a certain point with Periyar. 

We should accept (however] the idea of a larger power. We need to 

believe especially when plans in our life can't be achieved. I found 

peace in the church because I can do service and not marry. 
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Nor did a Christian ‘calling’ to an ostensibly secular movement present 
an irreconcilable contradiction for B, another younger, unmarried woman 
who is a leader at one of the schools. She explicitly associated her enthu- 
siasm and commitment to the DK with her religious beliefs. When asked 
what prompted her to come to work for this organisation, she replied, ‘I 
was called by God.’ 

However, another leader of POWER, L, a Muslim, was supported by 
the school some years ago, when she married a Hindu colleague who 
had to convince his religious parents to accept their union. Working for 
POWER has enhanced her confidence. Once very reserved, she is now 
‘one of the most outspoken members of POWER: 


We [she and her husband] are non-believers. But we do go to celebrate 
with my parents. We go to the village. We celebrate Pongal and we 
participate in family get-togethers. My family is religious, but not 
strongly so. They do prayers and my husband's family is somewhat 
religious. When I was 16, I was asked to wear the veil [by members of 
her family]. My father said no. I asked, why do I have to? I go every- 
where. Why is this necessary? 


R, a 45-year-old teacher and 'devoted' mother of two sons, whose hus- 
band is also a ‘professional’, lives in a joint family. Her challenge has 
been different in so far as her life has conformed to feminine ideals. She 
tries to remember the difficulties she had as a newly married wife, particu- 
larly tensions with her mother-in-law, in order to appreciate the difficulties 
other women face. But, ‘women do not share their experiences’, she 
argues, and ‘we can be very competitive and unsupportive with each 
other’. 

However, for those women like N whose outreach work at POWER 
brings her more often to villages, the difficulties for POWER in making 
substantial changes lie in its reformist stance, and the limitations of 
schools in providing a context for change. The women who work and 
learn at the school are a somewhat privileged group whose dilemmas 
are far removed from the Scheduled and Backward Caste servers and 
sweepers at the school, as well as women from nearby villages who wait 
for ‘daily wages’ in fields and construction sites. A veil of silence and 
respectability shapes the narratives of middle-class women at the school 
and is replaced by a different set of constraints in rural areas, which are 
exposed through women’s stories of destitution, abandonment, alcoholism 
and widowhood. 
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A few POWER members acknowledge that it is difficult to change 
structures within the larger Periyar organisation, but the greater challenge 
lies in negotiating changes in the broader social context. Their vision is 
for POWER to operate in a semi-autonomous manner in order to spread 
Periyar's word further into these rural areas, not to challenge his legacy. 
This generates a reformism that both draws upon, and is critical of, 
government initiatives. POWER seeks to effect change through sustained 
activities, where 'radical' perspectives are softened, the acceptance of 
village male leaders is sought, and residents are exposed to the possi- 
bilities of modernity, of scientific learning, management, skills training 
and literacy. In this context, caste remains a central site through which 
changes are negotiated and which render POWER and the DK a site of 
both opposition and hegemony in the context of regionally based nation- 
building and identity formation. 


iil 
Identity and caste 


‘Every person in India, regardless of caste, sex, religion, has a right 
to freedom, but not a right to change their caste. Caste is a determining 
feature of India’ (POWER leader). 


POWER means the empowerment of women. We want to be separate, 
not just part of the DK. Periyar sought social justice and women's 
empowerment. Women are below Scheduled Castes. Irrespective of 
caste, women are a 5th caste. 


We all have caste; caste is within us (female engineering student, 
aged 22). 


POWER leaders invoked the determinacy of caste in order to challenge 
women's participation in reproducing caste. Female students by contrast, 
such as the one quoted above, conveyed the importance of caste to their 
sense of social membership of ‘society’ and of ‘community’, and to their 
identity. In general, the women I interviewed were aware of Periyar's 
critique of caste, even as they conceded the importance of caste. They 
also readily acknowledged the complex hierarchies and practices that 
persist within and between specific caste groups, including Scheduled 
Caste Christians, and women from lower Backward Castes. 
Ambivalence towards caste was reflected in the way most women 
argued that caste would, in some undetermined future, wither away. Yet, 
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the same women affirmed its importance in the way that marriage, family, 
and traditions were constituted, and its significance in their own social 
relations and their sense of 'society'. Many women acknowledge some 
value in allowing children to make their own marriage choices. Still, the 
overwhelming attitude towards marriage was that it was best arranged 
through the mature benevolence of parents, an opinion supported by 
interviews which indicate that 90 per cent of these women are or will be 
married in arranged, caste-based marriages. Such arrangements need not 
in theory be caste-based, many argued, and would not be so in the next 
generation. Yet, only a minority were prepared to consciously exercise 
more flexible marriage arrangements when asked to reflect upon their 
own choices for suitable spouses as parents. 

The response of students was comparable. For example, when pressed, 
very few would take the responsibility for changing it themselves or 
supporting inter-caste marriage in their own social sphere. One woman 
argued that caste was necessary because it was an anchor for their social 
life, their support, and because people of the same caste observed the 
same traditions and customs (including cooking styles) in a like manner. 
They were also very aware of the shunning and ostracism that occurs if 
one contravenes caste rules (although this too gets adjusted over time). 
Some, however, claimed that they would allow their children to choose 
their marriage partners. 

When the topic of caste and marriage was raised in the waiora 
Hindu female staff member married to a Muslim husband for more than 
20 years discussed the immense difficulties she had faced. At times, she 
wondered if it had been worthwhile. She and her husband were ostracised; 
she was unable to participate in important family events. Although atti- 
tudes softened when she produced children (this seems to be common), 
she has never been fully accepted. Her greater concern now was for the 
marriage *prospects' and suitable dowry for her son, who must now carry 
the ‘burden’ of his parents’ choice. 

Opinion on inter-caste marriage varied, however, as indicated by the 
opinions of four teachers. One teacher emphasised that rules of marriage 
had become more fluid, exemplified in her case by the fact that there 
was greater movement between sub-groups within her caste, which were 
formerly hierarchically stratified. Another teacher argued that the ‘ideal 
arrangement', which reflected her own situation, should be the mar- 
riage of two 'equals', which in her view meant that spouses could have 
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comparable caste, educational and professional backgrounds. A few 
claimed that, following the history of self-respect marriages that Periyar 
instituted, marriages between an upper caste woman and a lower caste 
man could be desirable. 

'The most common view supports the claim that caste remains an 
essentialised form of differentiation (see Gupta 2000). In a society where 
caste difference occupies an interstitial place in the competing images of 
India as a secular and Hindu nation, caste remains central. As one woman 
put it, ‘today, Christians will marry Hindu Kallars, but Kallars will not 
marry Pillai. It is marked on everything—your birth certificate. And yet, 
we want to keep our caste—for job allocations (reservation), for barbers 
and potters.’ 

The political significance of caste was reflected by students, who were 
divided on the issue of caste reservation. These female students did not 
consider gender to be a significant factor in shaping their future job 
experiences. Rather, caste was perceived as a more significant boundary 
in reproducing inequalities and opportunities when compared to gender. 
For example, on the issue of caste reservation, the majority of students 
in one class of 19 were in favour. Five students, however, were against 
it, arguing that the process was no longer necessary, was biased and 
‘used improperly’, and that it ‘intensified communalism’. In another class 
of 25 (including nine men), 12 did not support caste reservation. 

It is interesting to note that, on the whole, students were less in favour 
of reservation for women ccmpared to caste reservation. Only ten out of 
19 supported this measure in one class, and only two out of nine men, 
and three out of 16 women supported this measure in another class. Others 
argued that it was unnecessary, and that women could and should be 
judged on their own merit. In another class of 64 students, only 17 sup- 
ported reservation for women, while 24 were against it. Twenty-two did 
not express an opinion. 

The importance of caste as a boundary marker was more dramatically 
illustrated during my stay by a few incidents of inter-caste conflict and 
the burning of buses that killed several young women. In a nearby village, 
the drowning of a young woman after her ‘elopement’ with a lower caste 
man received no police investigation. In a discussion, several village 
girls explicitly implicated the girl's brother; yet half of them in a group 
of 15 declared that the act was deserved, because she chose against her 
caste and her parents. 
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IV 
*Four makes society? 


*Four makes society' translates a Tamil phrase, that one leader of POWER 
evoked repeatedly. This was a reminder to students and teachers that 
they can initiate cultural change within their family, kin and community. 
At this point, however, caste and family remain central social institutions 
in which women's sense of society is constituted. It has been argued that 
the Dravidian nationalist movement released caste somewhat from reli- 
gion, and yet its focus on anti-Brahminism created a caste-based con- 
sciousness, where caste was displaced by casteism, and now underpins 
the way Hindu Tamils from the ‘Backward’ castes form alliances, and 
negotiate modernity (Barnett 1976; Bhai 1992). This makes Dravidian 
cultural nationalism, as Barnett argues, either a potentially reactionary 
or a progressive social movement (Barnett 1976: 3—24). 

Today, it is evident that the complex history of Tamil Nadu is sub- 
sumed by a historical cultural narrative which emphasises the original 
settlement of Dravidian peoples, as opposed to the Aryan oppressors 
who brought Brahminism and caste to south India. This narrative informs 
the expression of a regional hegemony. It is buttressed by the commemor- 
ation of Tamil historical figures, and conveyed through a selected tradition 
of Dravida culture that gained significance during the Tamil cultural and 
linguistic renaissance of the 1960s and 1970s (Ramaswamy 1994; 
Pandian 1989). It is currently reflected in a profound reverence for Dra- 
vidian political leaders, particularly those associated with the very popular 
Tamil film industry, to the point where film stars rival gods in the ex- 
pression of a cultural pantheon (Pandian 1989, 1991). This hegemony is 
supported by the political and economic dominance of castes who fall 
within the ‘Backward’ category. It is reflected in the expansion of this 
set of castes in numbers, and the relative under-development of a speci- 
fically Dalit politics and consciousness in the region (Moses 1995). 

In Tamil Nadu today, caste remains a central social and political force. 
This is exemplified in the occasional displays of inter-caste violence 
(Ganeshram 1989), and in the jockeying for power of caste-based elites. 
Moreover, castes which fall within the 'Backward' category are consider- 
ably and increasingly differentiated in a way that cross-cuts class relations, 
to position some as landowners, who have profited from the Green Revo- 
Iution style growth of the region, and as industrialists, while others, along 
with Adi-Dravida, figure amongst the Jandless and unemployed poor 
(Gough 1989). 
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In this context, several aspects of Periyar's social and political ideology 
analysis were considered radical during the pre-independence period. 
He continues to represent a critical path in the broader field of state pol- 
itics where several Dravidian parties jockey for state power. Some of 
these take positions which seem to contradict central elements of the 
movement’s origins, as in one Dravidian party's support for the BJP, a 
Hindu fundamentalist party. The DK maintains relationships with many 
political parties and considers itself a ‘watchdog’, to quote its Chairman, 
over national and state-level initiatives. It conveys a strong regionalist 
identity which is critical of the growing power of Hindu fundamentalist 
politics and, like many other regional and caste-based movements in 
India, of the power of a central government which is perceived to be 
dominated by north Indian interests. But how does this critique of Indian 
nation-building bear upon gender politics? 

Both critics and supporters of Tamil cultural nationalism argue that, 
over time, women have been subsumed in the expression of Tamil region- 
alist identity in the political arena and in dominant cultural representa- 
tions, such as Tamil films, particularly those conveying nationalist themes. 
In this regard they are depicted, as elsewhere in dominant nation-building 
discourses in India, according to conventional, normative gender scripts. 
Women’s roles as mothers, as good observers of family planning, or as 
goddesses signify the celebration of chastity, purity and feminine self- 
sacrifice to the service of regional social and political exigencies. This 
depiction is comparable to the way women have been scripted in nu- 
merous nation-building movements cross-culturally (Heng 1997: 31). 

Forbes (1996: 73-76) argues that the focus of the ‘Self Respect’ move- 
ment, the precursor to the DK, on women’s issues inhibited the formation 
of autonomous women’s movements in the region. The effect was to 
create some space for the expression of women’s issues which were 
increasingly marginalised and subsumed by the politicisation and splits 
within the Dravidian movement, and by their quest for broad political 
support (Forbes 1996: 73-76). As leader of the ‘Self Respect Movement’ 
in the 1920s and 1930s, Periyar advocated the arrangement of ‘self- 
respect marriages’. Some active DK elder women with whom I spoke 
recall how significant their self-respect unions with lower caste men were 
at the time. 

Nor did Periyar ally himself with prominent western feminists such as 
Annie Besant, who generated considerable ambivalence within the anti- 
Brahmin movement. Her fight for women’s emancipation and support 
for Indian independence drew upon the virtues of Brahminism as an 
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ideal expression of Hinduism and as the reference point for a Golden 
Age, where women and men were envisioned as equal (Paxton 1990: 
343; Sinha 1994: 25-28). This valorisation of upper caste Hindu woman- 
hood in the creation of nationalist ideals by Besant and male nationalists 
tended to alienate men and women in the anti-Brahmin movement, and 
inhibited the development of nationalist support amongst such lower 
caste groups (Anandhi 1997: 196; Sinha 1994: 25; Veeramani 1992: 
8—12). Moreover, as Whitehead argues, their support for the criminalisa- 
tion of Devadasi women reveals the way anti-Brabminism and Dravidian 
nationalism informed the regulation of sexuality and reinforced the norm 
of heterosexual monogamous unions (Whitehead 2001). This orientation 
hardly challenges the sphere of social reproduction in which caste bound- 
aries continue to bear significance, and which formed the basis of the 
family on which Dravidian nationalism was increasingly imagined (see 
Ram 1995). 

Periyar ideology and the feminist orientation of POWER reproduce 
caste as a simplified, pan-Indian schema based on the four varnas. This 
belies the complex hierarchies that exist within Tamil Nadu (cf. Gupta 
2000), and women's social, economic and emotional investment in these 
social institutions. This is reinforced by their particular interpretation of 
feminism, which locates women's subordination in what are perceived 
as Brahminical versions of Hinduism. This provides a partial script or 
vision through which women can reinvent themselves, transform their 
lives, or negotiate the dilemmas that complex changes in Tamil society 
have created for them. 


N 


V 
Conclusion 


The increased circulàtion and deployment of feminism, including its 
reinvention, absorption and rejection (Agnew 1997; Narayan, 1997: 
3—10) by actors in social and cultural contexts and movements, signals a 
shift in the terrain of social and political activism for women. This makes 
it increasingly difficult to chart courses of change that are sensitive to 
cultural specificity and yet challenge the reproduction of privilege and 
inequalities. In her study of women’s activism in India, Raka Ray (1999) 
explores the definition and gendering of social issues. The expression of 
` women’s issues in the form of autonomous organisations is shaped by 
divergent political fields which operate within India, and which are them- 
selves shaped by social inequalities and cultural differences. 
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The political field in which POWER operates is framed by the cultural 
narratives of Dravidian nationalism in which Dravidian parties hold 
power, and by the position of Dravidian nationalism. This is particularly 
significant in a society where caste remains a fixed and yet fluid means 
through which differences are maintained and reproduced. As a reformist 
organisation, POWER reproduces the hegemony of Dravidian regional 
nationalism, while it offers partial scripts for women to reflect critically 
on their social roles. It draws upon its own interpretation of feminism, 
itself a ‘migrating’ discourse (Marsh 1998), which is embedded in uneven 
relations of global exchange and deployed in varying, and politically 
and culturally diverse, ways. 

The call to construe feminism broadly, and to consider the complex 
social identities in which women are positioned, leads to a focus on the 
way identities can be pragmatically deployed in expressing a critical 
position towards social, cultural and economic issues (Ray 1999: 18). 
Hence, the critical possibilities of organisations such as POWER must 
be located in, and evaluated by, situating its deployment of feminist dis- 
course in the reproduction and transformation of the culturally informed 
inequalities which different women face, and the social categories which 
maintain such differences. 
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A post-colonial end to history? A 
reflection on the relation between 
democracy and communitarianism 


Dulali Nag 


Can democratic rights be claumed for cultural communities without subverting the first 
principle of democracy? What theoretical assumptions have to be made—implictily if not 
expliculy—to posit the sociological existence of a cultural collective as the first step 
towards mounting a political movement critical of a liberal system of governance founded 
upon the idea of citizenship? This article tries to address these questions through a textual 
analysts of two essays arguing for the political nghts of ‘cultural communities’as a means 
towards enhancing a democratic political culture It concludes with the argument that 
the theoretical process which goes into the construction of a communitarian collective 
inexorably leads to a position where ‘identity’ and ‘history’ are conflated to disable 
democratic movements 


Though it emerged along with the idea of citizenship in the historical 
context of development of modern nation-states in Europe, the idea of 
democracy has come to be used for the political mobilisation of people 
claiming membership in predominantly non-modern social organisations. 
For the purpose of public communication, these social formations are 
generally referred to as ‘communities’ or ‘historical collectives’, to dis- 
tinguish them from apparently individualistic and supposedly ahistorical 
identities of citizenship of nation-states. At the same time, these com- 
munities now find themselves located within the jurisdiction of nation- 
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states, as the nation-state form of political organisation is now globally 
universal.! 

' This article attempts a critical analysis, in the context of the Indian 
subcontinent, of the communitarian position on democracy as it addresses 
some of the problems this coexistence of two different polities gives rise 
to. The problems are by no means trivial, for the coexistence has been 
anything but peaceful, especially given the power differential between 
the two. Identity, or more precisely the knowledge about it, is the crux 
of the problem. A liberal democracy is founded upon the idea of a dis- 
tinction between the ‘public’ and the ‘private’, and the public identity 
that is activated by its members for a political purpose is that of the 
‘citizen’. Liberal democracies have developed civil society-like insti- 
tutions for the organisation of public negotiations and interactions be- 
tween the state and its citizens. But people who do not share the identity 
of citizenship fully’ often find themselves marginalised or even excluded 
from public political negotiations even when these directly involve mat- 
ters in which they have a stake. As a result, they evolve other strategies 
to get their point across to the liberal state-apparatus—strategies that are 
often deemed contrary to democratic principles. 

There have been some theoretical responses to such accusations. The 
contention, broadly, is that liberal democratic principles of zovemance— 
which the Indian nation-state has inherited from its colonial history— 
, cannot accommodate those collective cultural communities whose his- 
tory, and ideas of good life, predate the independent Indian state or even 
the colonial state. This critique concludes that alternative systems of 
governance are necessary, and makes some suggestions in that direction. 

Ihope to establish in this article that such theories of alternative govern- 
ance—despite their valiant efforts at creating a theoretical space for the 
institutionally and linguistically disempowered—often lead us to a blind 


! Looked at in one way, the distinction between historical collectives and modern 
nation-states is overdrawn, given that nation-states are all representatives of some 
(imagined) historical collectives and all non-state historical collectives (equally imagined) 
are organised around some notion of representative governance. Overdrawn or not, how- 
ever, what makes the issue real 15 the power-differential between the state apparatus and 
the non-state historical collectives, leading to an almost complete lack of communica- 
don regarding their respective notions of justice and the good life 

? This qualification is 1mportant. The conflicts of different identities have to be under- 
stood in their overlapping social contexts, contexts which arise precisely because people 
interact with each other in a state of semi-shared identities. The differences in their 
respective identities get highlighted as they reach the limit of what they share. This is 
the general problem of conceptualising the particular within the unversal 
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alley where efforts at reviving a democratic political culture throw the 
idea of democracy into crisis. At the heart of the problem, I would like to 
argue, lies their conceptualisation of the relation between ‘history’ and 
‘identity’. Before developing my argument, however, it is necessary to 
briefly discuss the idea of communitarianism. 


I 
Communitarianism and post-colonialism 


Theories of democracy share the common goal of enhancing self- 
determination through political participation. Theoretical differences 
emerge in the definition of the ‘self’. The communitarian understanding 
of the political ‘self’ is founded upon an understanding of society where 
the individual is subordinated to the collective. Consequently, the right 
to justice for the individual is not primary for a society organised in 
accordance with communitarian principles. The collective idea of the 
‘good’ overrides the question of justice for the individual. Political 
representations, therefore, are made on behalf of some collective good— 
for example, the idea of Ram Rajya as politicised in India today—unlike 
liberal democracy where political representations are made to strengthen 
the right to justice of the individual citizen—for example, the movement 
for human rights. 

There is nothing particularly new about the relation and the contra- 
diction between the rights of the individual and the good of the society. 
What is new, however, is the theoretical connection between communi- 
tarianism and democracy that is established through highlighting the 
distinction between a liberal polity and a collectivist one. To understand 
this connection, we need to locate communitarianism within the larger 
theoretical discourse of post-colonialism. 

I shall not attempt any exhaustive discussion of the varieties of post- 
colonial theories. For the purpose of this article, I shall briefly outline 
the general features of a post-colonial approach to society and culture, 
so as to highlight the connection between democratic politics and com- 
munitarian social theories as it is found today. Post-colonial theories, as 
the term clearly indicates, come after colonialism. The ‘after’ of course 
implies more than a temporal relation with the colonial period. It is meant 
to signify and set apart a particular angle of vision on social events that 
consciously engages with its past in an effort to reevaluate its present. 
That 1s, it is a position that recognises itself as the Other of colonialism: 
its self is constructed in opposition to colonialism. While to that extent it 
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can be identified with nationalism, it also sets itself critically apart from 
nationalism by reading nationalist history as complicitous with colonial 
history. 

A post-colonial reading of Indian history by Ranajit Guha in his work 
on peasant insurgency (Guha 1983) reveals how a nationalist history of 
India has built itself up on 'facts' established by the colonial adminis- 
tration. His point, a very well argued one, is that ‘facts’ do not exist just 
by themselves; they are made to exist. It is, therefore, this process of 
making that has to be dissected carefully if we want to understand the 
relation between ‘facts’ and ‘knowledge’. What we know as the history 
of the Indian nation, or the nationalist history of India, is a compilation 
of such inadequately examined facts. 

The theory of post-colonialism is, therefore, a critical theory of history 
that seeks to unravel the process of construction of historical knowledge 
and thereby open up alternative avenues of historical inquiry. Its novelty 
lies in critically questioning the conventional historian's craft of amassing 
*evidences' as a means towards reconstructing the past. The point is that 
such historical 'evidences' are themselves constructions of power- 
relations as existed among the participants of a historical event. When 
thus left to its own means, conventional history only reinforces those 
power-relations, that are inscribed into its ‘facts’. The discipline of history, 
understood conventionally, therefore forecloses possibilities of asking 
questions from the point of view of those who fall outside the network 
of power-relations. 

Guha, for example, takes up one text of a report of a ‘peasant uprising’ 
as written by a colonial administrative officer and methodically exposes 
the relations of power inscribed into this text. The cultural and political 
distance between the colonial state, its officials, and the peasants inform 
this official’s report. The author seeks to make this event meaningful to 
himself by comparing it with natural events—that is, events that are not 
amenable to rational deliberations. Rationality was, and is, the principal 
technique of governance under any modern administrative regime, of 
which the colonial state was one. The human meaning of the peasants’ 
action, however, needs to be understood in the context of the cultural 
values and beliefs of the peasants. But the political/power relation between 
the peasants and the colonial officer does not allow for this angle of 
vision in the writing of this report. The only angle that finds place in the 
historical archive—that hallowed source of the historian’s ‘evidences’ — 
is that of the colonial administrative officer. From this moment onward, 
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*History' gets written on the basis of archival evidences that have already 
excluded the peasant's point of view. Post-colonial critiques of history 
seek to amend this imbalance in the writing of history. They directly 
question the institutional stake of the discipline of history in the per- 
petuation of certain power-relations which constitute the very stuff of 
our knowledge of History. 

As a general critical approach to the reading of History—or any other 
text for that matter—post-colonial theory provides us with a powerful 
methodological tool to open up the possibilities of alternative readings. 
The problems, however, emerge from alternative readings of post-colonial 
theories themselves. Communitarianism is one such alternative. To situate 
communitarianism within the discourse of post-colonialism, we may now 
take a look into the theoretical genealogy of post-colonialism. 

As a philosophical and methodological critique of conventional His- 
tory, post-colonial theories eschew traditional modes of evaluating the 
authenticity of a historical narrative. Rather, they seek the semantic prin- 
ciples underlying the construction of the narrative and then expose those 
principles as embodying a historically specific power-relation. In carrying 
out this project, post-colonial theories liberally borrow from literary and 
philosophical techniques of textual criticism as a means of arriving at a 
reading of a historical text that goes beyond an understanding of History 
as a series of causally linked events. The text is then shown as one particu- 
lar mode of explaining the world founded upon unexamined relations of 
power. The series of philosophical-historical critiques of the era of 
modernity by the French historian Michel Foucault and the radical critique 
of Western philosophical logocentrism by the French philosopher Jacques 
Derrida have been the two most important influences in the emergence 
of the corpus of theoretical work broadly classified as ‘post-colonial’ 
Foucault has forwarded the concept of ‘disciplinary techniques’ used to 
produce subjects in the discourse of modemity, while Derrida's philo- 
sophical method of textual 'deconstruction' has opened up the horizon 
in the interpretation of all kinds of texts. Taken together, these two thinkers 
have revolutionised social thought by radically altering the epistemo- 
logical foundation of social criticism. Post-colonial thoughts have 
emerged through an adoption of these ideas to rethink the history of 
colonialism as a form of 'technique of governance' to produce colonial 
‘subjects’, as well as a mode of logocentric reasoning and writing of 
historical narratives. 

The defining characteristic of post-colonial theories is, therefore, their 
definitive move away from an earlier era of innocence when ‘knowledge’ 
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and ‘politics’ were believed to be two separate entities. We now know 
that all ‘knowledge’ is produced within certain historical-social para- ' 
meters, set by an existing relation of power, by subjects who are them- 
selves products of an earlier discourse of 'knowledge'. Knowledge is 
always positional and hence inherently political. owiedse 1 is always 
the knowledge of someone. 

This complex theoretical interweaving of knowledge and politics is 
where a communitarian position emerges from among a multiplicity of 
post-colonial positions. An acceptance of the position that knowledge is 
inextricable from the political process of its construction does not neces- 
sarily entail a communitarian position. It may lead to a radical scepticism 
about certainties of meanings and actions, but need not seek certainty in 
an extra-historical idea of a community. As an example of an open-ended 
post-colonial historiography I would mention Shahid Amin’s work on 
the violent events of 1922 at Chauri Chaura (Amin 1995) where a police 
precinct was burnt down by rioters ‘to the cry of “Victory to Mahatma 
Gandhi!” (ibid.: 2). Using both a critical reading of archival documents 
: and historical-anthropological fieldwork to supplement the archival 
information with the oral testimonies of people involved directly and 
indirectly with the event, Amin displaces the meaning of the event as 
constructed and appropriated by nationalist history. His reading subverts 
nationalist history’s claim to a national identity founded upon a shared 
understanding and acceptance of the tenets of the nationalist movement 
organised around the Gandhian principle of ahimsa (non-violence) by 
foregrounding the cultural meaning of the event for the participants in 
the contest of the power-differential between the colonial state and the 
local people. However, his account is in no way underpinned by a theory 
of a communitarian cultural solidarity, privileged as more authentic over 
nationalist history. It leaves the reader at the point where she has to 
judge-for herself the political-ethics of a context and take her position 
accordingly. 

Another example, though of a different kind, is a more recent work of 
Dipesh Chakrabarty (Chakrabarty 2000). This work, like the former, 
attempts to displace the universalist claim of the history of Western 
modernity by inserting specific histories of non-Western responses to it 
under colonialism. It is, however, more explicit in its theoretical engage- 
ment with the ambivalence toward the universalistic categories of 
modernity—citizenship, development, progress, the individual and her 
rights and so forth—built into the logic of a post-colonial position. The 
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very idea of a post-colonial history is made possible through an exposure 
and engagement with these universal categories. Any post-colonial history 
is, therefore, a history of the struggles and the contradictions constitutive 
of these encounters. The subject-positions that evolve through'such his- 
torical recounting are necessarily fragmented and cannot be used for an 
imaginative reconstruction of a communitarian form of life beyond the 
pale of such conflicts. 

Compared to the positions described above, a communitarian post- 
colonialism takes a harder line in theorising the connection between 
‘knowledge’ and ‘politics/power’. It argues that democratic principles 
of governance can be ensured only if non-modern communities are pol- 
itically empowered with a cultural autonomy to practise their own forms 
of knowledge. Since it is modern ‘knowledge’ that disempowered the 
colonised, freedom from this subjugation can only be found in politically 
activating an alternative form of knowledge to its pristine glory. 

My contention is that this communitarian position ends up undermining 
the democratic principles themselves. The theory of communitarian post- 
colonialism is built upon a contradictory view of history and its relation 
with collective identity. It simultaneously celebrates and negates history 
to lead us to a point where the very strength of democracy—its commit- 
ment to negotiation of differences—is undermined through a closure on 
historical knowledge. To this end, I shall analyse two essays of two post- 
colonial scholars who take the position that democracy in the subcontinent 
can be protected only by privileging the communitarian form of life over 
that of a modern civic form. 


Hu 
Democracy and communitarianism 


The first essay is that of the social psychologist Ashis Nandy.* Nandy's 
project is to bring the suppressed alternative history(s) of the Indian people 
to the fore by exposing the inauthenticity of 'History', a concept of 
modern Western origin imposed upon the indigenous system of know- 
ledge through the functioning of colonial institutions. His argument 1s 
founded upon a conceptual opposition between history and myth, the 


`I refer here to one of Nandy's seminal essays entitled “The political culture of the 
Indian state’ (1989). Though I will refer to a few other works of Nandy, the focus of my 
analysis will be on this essay 
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latter understood as any indigenous non-Western mode of knowing the 
past that does not conform to the modern historical methods. The most 
well known and hard-hitting of Nandy’s critiques of modernism in its 
Indian avatar (Nandy 1985) came out almost immediately following the 
massacre of innocent Sikhs in an organised pogrom in the wake of the 
assassination of the Prime Minister Indira Gandhi. Here he declares him- 
self an anti-secularist, opposed to the modern Indian understanding of 
secularism that seeks to keep the public sphere free of religion and 
ethnicity. According to Nandy, the modern or Nebruvian India is a graft 
on the skin of the authentic India that has not taken well to the host 
body. It has ended up producing malignant cells in the form of religious 
` zealots, who are neither authentically modern nor authentically trad- 
itional, but who fetishise and manipulate religion to gain power in elec- 
toral politics. Though Nandy does not explicitly engage with theories of 
history in this particular essay, implicit in his argument is the idea that 
forms of political practice are informed by understandings of history. 
The problem with *modern' India is that its idea of History is derivative 
and produces a form of politics that is at odds with the true political 
culture of the people of India. Hence Nandy's search for a political vision- 
ary like Gandhi who can represent the true culture of politics for the 
people of India because his vision is grounded in indigenous narratives 
of the past, i.e., myths. 

In his essay, ‘The political culture of the Indian state’, Nandy elaborates 
upon his understanding of the relation between ‘history’ and ‘myth’. In 
his earlier ‘Anti-secularist Manifesto’, he had dubbed the power-struggle 
between modernity and non-modernity as a battle of ‘categories’. Cat- 
egories constitute the culture of politics, for politics—in the ideal sense 
of term—is never a morally empty action of grabbing power for the sake 
of it. The meaningfulness of acquiring power is derived from the meaning 
of the categories through which the political contenders make their actions 
comprehensible to themselves and others. Since the imperative for pol- 
itical success is that the meanings be communicable, politically dominant 
categones dominate by means of a hegemonic power over the entire 
society. Any political act must devise its own categories, and the critical 
potential of political action depends upon the social energy its particular 
brand of categories can generate. In the ‘Political culture of the Indian 
state’, Nandy outlines the history of the development of the Indian state. 
We have to read this essay as a political act on Nandy’s part: it is an act 
of devising new categories to expose the fault-lines built into the edifice 
of this nation-state. 
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This helps us understand what appears ‘rhetorical’ and ‘hyperbolic’ to 
Nandy's critics. One must read Nandy’s writings on his own terms, that 
is, as trying to construct new categories for the intellectual discourse on 
Indian politics. To critique his arguments as not founded upon ‘facts’ but 
riding on ‘rhetoric’ and ‘hyperbole’ would be to argue at cross-purposes, 
for his aim is precisely to displace ‘facts’ as an intellectual category. 
Any criticism must be levelled at the intended meaning of the categories, 
not their historicity per se. 

Let us take the category of ‘myth’ that Nandy would like to displace 
‘History’ with. Nandy presents the nature of his query and his idea of an 
- answer in the following passage: 


Where did the dream of the Indian nation-state begin to go sour? The 
answer, to the extent that any is possible, lies not in the history of the 
Indian State—it lies in the changing idea and/or mythology of the 
Indian State and the diminishing ability of the modernist vision to 
mobilize the enthusiasm of the 1950s and 1960s. It was after all within : 
the vision of those times that the now-dominant mythology of the 
Indian nation-state was born. (Nandy 1989:3) 


The historical events for Nandy, therefore, are the ideas and the visions 
of the people, not the events themselves in their socio-cultural specificity 
constituted of the actions of historical actors. Engagement with social 
realities has to come through a search for the imaginative vision that 
goes into their making. History moves by the energy of visions driven 
by myths. " 

Yet, unlike Roland Barthes, who methodologically isolates myth as 
some kind of parasitical language that grows and flourishes at the expense 
of the everyday usage of language; or the other celebrated mythologist, 
Lévi-Strauss, who analyses myths using the tools of structural linguistics, 
Nandy does not provide us with any analytical definition of the category 
of myth. As a matter of fact, nowhere in the essay does Nandy expand on 
his idea of ‘myth’ as being essentially different from ‘History’, except 
that it is constituted of the ideas and visions of the people whereas History 
contains the ideas of the state. The difference in the meaning of the two 
categories seems td lie in their respective locations in the structure of 


; * A good example of such criticism i5 to be found in A. Madhavan's review of Nandy's 

work in Dissenting knowledges, open futures: The multiple selves and strange destinations 
of Ashis Nandy (Lal 2001). Madhavan's review had appeared under the utle ‘Outside 
the bandwagon’ in the Indian review of books (see Madhavan 2001). 
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poner Myths fall outside the structure of power dominated by the state, 
but History is integrally linked to it. 

But if we look at a work of Ranajit Guha (1985), we find him juxtapos- 
ing a Brahminical myth with a counter-myth found among a particular 
caste of untouchables (Dom) in Bengal. The untouchables invert the Brah- 
minical narrative to locate themselves on the winning side of the history 
of the opposition Brahmin/Untouchable. Both these narratives would 
qualify as myths against the nationalist History of India, but in relation 
to each other they are both Histories in Nandy’s sense, because each 
finds the other an alien imposition, an intrusion into an established moral 
order defined by their own narrative of their past. The relation between 
History and myth, therefore, cannot be called an opposition. It is rather 
arange, where each mythological narrative identifies its own opposition 
as History. 

Nandy’s logic, thus, leads us to an impasse. It is not possible to decon- 
struct the opposition History/myth simply because it is not an opposition 
in the first place. Nandy’s analysis, rather, throws open a contest between 
the two categories so as to force ‘History’ to face up to its ‘forgotten 
double’ and thereby recognise and transform itself. We can only seek an 
alternative history, not an alternative to history. 

We are, therefore, prompted to inquire into the socio-historical process 
by which some ‘History’ slips from its position of dominance to have a 
‘myth’ take its place. This ‘myth’ then effectively becomes a ‘History’ 
and some new ‘myths’ are created in the process. But Nandy does not 
provide us with any narrative of the transition to the post-independence 
Indian state, which enjoys ‘enough clout to resist all demands of Indian 
society that clash with the needs of the state. The society is now required, 
in every instance, to adjust to the state’ (Nandy 1989: 5). The reason for 
_ this omission has to be sought in the opposition, History/myth, which 
serves as the lynchpin of Nandy’s argument. Having made a clear and 
strict distinction between the culture of the state (History) and the culture 
of the people (myth), the idea of extending Historical evidence to sub- 
stantiate an argument against ‘History’ itself is ruled out by the logic of 
Nandy’s argument. The entire text is meant to be read as a mythological 
challenge to the power of ‘History’ in India. One cannot expect a ae 
counterposed to History to ‘adjust’ to the terms of History. 

The History/myth opposition, underpinned by the opposition state/ 
people, allows only for imaginations of violent interactions between the 
two. This is contrary to the working of any democratic polity. The idea 
of democracy presupposes a public realm of interface between the state- 
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institutions and the people organised to represent their varied interests. 
A working democracy successfully maintains and perpetuates the institu- 
tions and rules governing this public realm. By Nandy's interpretation, 
however, the functioning democracy found in India is a manifestation of 
the psychological autonomy of the people of India who have not bought 
into the dream of the nation-state of India. The state would prefer that 
the people, i.e., those subject to the state-apparatus, wait to exercise their 
democratic ‘freedom’ until they have been taught to dream the same 
Historical dream as the Indian state. But, ‘thanks to the limited reach of 
modern communications in the country, ? bringing the minds of the un- 
Historical people of India under the fold of the Historical State is far 
from complete yet. And, what is more important from Nandy's point of 
view, the process is getting complicated by the day because the untutored 
people are becoming more and more conscious of their democratic rights 
that empower them to participate in the life of the nation in a manner 
that represents ‘freedom’ to them—as opposed to the state's idea of 
democratic freedom in the modern-liberal sense. 

Nandy's view of the health of democracy in India is thus pinned onto 
the use made of modern democratic ipstitutions by the people of India. 
He is hopeful of the future of democracy in India because ‘politics’ is 
still alive in the Indian polity, thanks to the robust commitment to a life 
of ‘freedom’ by the non-modern people of India. But for their insistence 
on exercising their democratic rights, ensured by the Constitution of the, 
Indian state, the Indian polity would have been doomed to a sanitised, 
homogenised modern existence where the vision of the unified nation, 
upheld by the power of the modem state, would have successfully 
established its hegemony. 

The pre-condition for this pluralist political culture to exist and thrive, 
however, is a well-secured democratic public sphere, something Nandy's 
argument scarcely touches upon. By his logic, the political public sphere 
as maintained by the Indian state must be less than fully public for the 
state to continue to hegemonise the polity. Yet, Nandy finds ‘politics’ to 
be alive and vigorously practised by those supposedly excluded from 
the state-controlled public sphere; he even finds the scope of democratic 
politics to be expanding. The democratic public sphere must then be 
continually expanding to accommodate newly emergent cultural-interest 


5 This essay was written in the late 1980s when electronic communication had still 
not made as much of an inroad into the remote corners of Indian society as it has now 1n 
the beginning of the 21st century. 
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groups and their aspirations. Nandy's representation of the culture of 
politics in India does not tell us anything about the processes by which 
this expansion takes place. 

If, as Nandy would have us believe, the Historical vision embodied 
by the state and the multiplicity of visions carried around by the people 
in their heads are completely at odds with each other, then the exercise 
of *freedom' by the people must of necessity be violent in nature. Yet, 
and it is Nandy again who tells us, this ‘freedom’ is exercised with re- 
course to the democratic rights ensured by the liberal state for the people 
of India. This is why his use of the category of ‘freedom’ to refer to 
autonomous political action by the people is so perplexing. He describes 
“democracy’—as understood by the modern state—and ‘freedom’—as 
understood by the non-modern populace—as standing in a relation of 
‘orthogonality’ to each other. It is only the political agency of the people 
that reconciles this relation of orthogonality. But popular agency must 
construct a sphere of legitimacy within the existing public sphere for 
that reconciliation to take place. The coupling of liberal democracy with 
totalitarianism (or Universal History), and cultural freedom of the people 
with pluralism (or myth), does not help us in understanding the social 

_ Processes through which an interface of legitimacy is created. 

Partha Chatterjee (Chatterjee 1997) takes a somewhat different ap- 
proach to the relation between democratic palitics and non-modern 
communities. He tries to devise a strategic programme to reinstate the 
historical collectives in an autonomous cultural space within the political 
ambit of the nation-state. While Nandy imagines non-modern India as 
living somewhere outside—semantically, not territorially—the jurisdic- 
tion of the Indian state (to emerge only to violate the alien order of the 
state while asserting its democratic right to ‘freedom’), Chatterjee con- 
structs them as written into the discourse of the modem state where they 
need to create their autonomy by deconstructing the modernist discourse 
‘of governance. Nandy’s critique of the state is posed from the outside; 
Chatterjee’s from within. 

Regardless of this difference, both Nandy and Chatterjee imagine the 
relation between the modern state and the non-modern communities as 
one of perpetual violence. Chatterjee’s project is to contain the violence 
by creating an autonomous political space for the non-moderns. 

Chatterjee’s argument centres upon the difference between the histonc- 
ally constituted reason of the communities and the universalistic reason 
of modern governance. His problem, unlike Nandy’s, is to articulate a 
public position for representing this difference. He begins with a critical 
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reading of the history of the idea of secularism in India to persuasively 
argue that it hardly meets the conceptual needs of the Indian polity as it 
stands today. Liberal-democratic definitions of rights are inadequate and 
consequently ineffective in administering justice to a historically col- 
lective mode of life. In liberal democracies, 'rights' are defined by the 
discourse of reason and rationality befitting the normative framework 
for the functioning of the public sphere in post-Enlightenment Europe. 
The existence of non-modern collectives within liberal democratic states, 
however, is not a matter of modern rationality but of a history of conquest 
and power. History and reason thus come into conflict with each other ` 
when it comes to deciding the rights of non-modern communities within 
a liberal-democratic state. Cbatterjee names such societies 'political 
societies’ to mark their distinction from the ‘civil society’, bound by the 
norms of modernity and, therefore, confined only to the elite in post- 
colonial societies. 

This stress on the historicity of the collectives, however, poses a prob- 
lem for the definition of history itself. If the history of a community is 
defined only in opposition to that of the nation-state, that oppositional 
narrative then comes to stand for only that history of the community 
which is in power. Intra-community historical differences thus cannot 
be written into the public definition of this history, theoretically excluding. 
any subjective agency to the individual members of the community. The 
community's ‘history’ is thus reduced to a symbol of their identity, an 
object made to stand outside of time. Unlike a sign, it is not amenable to 
being assigned to different signifieds. A sign can be adapted to movements 
of history as a part of people's practice; it is a live tool in the hands of 
people who are trying to make history. But a symbol can either be itself 
or cease to exist meaningfully. l 

The fundamental problem Chatterjee is struggling with, as I understand 
it, is to combine a deconstructive textual practice with political activism. 
After deconstructing the secularist discource of the liberal-democratic 
Indian state to bring to light its failure to resolve the contradiction between 
the cultural rights of specific communities, he moves on to a constructive 
political strategy to create a political space for the communities. But the 
moment of deconstructive crisis only opens up possibilities of auto- 
nomous political spaces, where each possibility comes with its own order 
as a counter to the earlier dominant order of power. But the moment 
does not privilege one possibility over another. The particular possibility 
that gets socially chosen is determined by the historical power-relations 
that come into play at the moment. To assume a particular political 
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position as representing the community as a whole is to speak from a 
position 1n-power. Satish Saberwal's (Saberwal 2001) work provides us 
with examples of cases where power-relations within communities were 
altered as the gradual institutionalisation of colonial rule deconstructed 
the existing social systems. In the region around Banaras in the 18th and 
19th centuries, Indians played a major role in the colonial administration 
for collecting land revenue. Using this privileged access to information, 
many of these people cheated the-older landowners, primarily Rajputs, 
and acquired a good deal of land. Most of these people belonged to the 
Bhumihar, Baniya and Kayastha castes. The change came about in the 
far-reaching social and economic networks that started to spread around 
the village. Another example would be the case of the Marwaris, a com- 
munity of traders operating on a substantial scale in the old trade routes 
in Rajputana. In the 19th century, they started to spread out in the space 
opened up by colonial economic activities, making use of their social 
relations, liquid capital and the tradition of commerce. They met with 
remarkable success in areas that had no tradition of a trading community, 
such as in Calcutta. In each case, colonial deconstruction transformed 
the culture of the historical collectives. 

Chatterjee, though, offers justifications for the claim to an autonomous 
cultural space for a community. He does so by operationalising the Fou- 
cauldian notion of governmentality (Foucault 1991) with a difference; 
the difference being that governmental technology cannot always, at least 
in India, encompass sovereignty. Whenever any historical collective takes 
a public position ın opposition to the state—as has happened time and 
again in India—it is a testimony to the failure of modem technologies of 
governance. These are the sites Chatterjee calls ‘strategic locations’, from 
where a historical collective can assert its right to cultural autonomy. 
Strategic locations are, therefore, defined by their opposition to ‘ration- 
ality’ and ‘reason’ as constitutive of the techniques of governance. When- 
- ever a collective organises itself to oppose the state on the issue of cultural 
autonomy, it is in effect saying that it is claiming a right not to engage 
with modernist ‘reason’ by not offering any reason for its opposition. To 
offer reason would be to get sucked into the vortex of governmental 
rationality and lose the very difference that has put them on the other 
side of the line of governance. The right not to offer any reason is com- 
plemented by the assertion that the collective has its ‘own reason for 
doing things its own way’. This fulfills the requirement for the principle 
of respect, for any collective demanding tolerance of their cultural prac- 
tices from the liberal state must also justify those practices as falling 
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within a ‘field of reason’ defining the scope of tolerance for the group. 
The question about intra-group power-differential is sought to be handled 
through a public assertion of the collective's *own reason'. These two 
positions taken together define the space of cultural autonomy of any 
historical collective ‘both within and outside of the field defined by 
the institution of the state’ (Chatterjee 1997: 256). But is this imagined 
community justifiable, even possible, under the principle of liberal 
democracy? 

The burden of justifying the communitarian claim to the ‘right to differ’ 
is shared, in Chatterjee’s argument, by two related assumptions. One is 
the explicit assumption of ‘pretension’ built into the liberal-democratic 
system. The liberal-democratic state pretends that *universal citizenship' 
prevails, so that it can perpetuate the ‘legal-political conditions for the 
deployment and exploitation of differences in civil society; universal 
citizenship normalizes the reproduction of differences by pretending that 
everyone is the same’ (Chatterjee 1997: 260, emphasis mine). The other 
is the related but implicit assumption derived only in opposition to the 
first—the ‘truth’ (or honesty or sincerity) of the communitarian society. 
Since the liberal-democratic state is pretentious, that which the state is 
trying to cover-up by its pretension—the irreducible difference of the 
community—imust be true in itself. 

The critique, therefore, constructs its own authority by means of a 
two-pronged argument. It simultaneously undermines the liberal- 
democratic narrative of justice as ‘pretension’, and upholds the ‘truth’ 
of communitarian difference located outside the modern governmental 
language of reason which, by this argument, is nothing but a technique 
of perpetuating the ‘pretension’ of the liberal-democratic order. To the 
extent that a critical historiography can establish that a liberal-democracy 
does not deliver what it promises, it clears the space for a political demand 
for autonomy from those who are thus deprived. 

f Chatterjee’s criticism of liberal-democracy, however, does not quite 
square with his invocation of the Foucauldian notion of ‘govemment- 
ality’. To quote Foucault: 


Truth isn't outside power or lacking in power. . . . Truth is a thing of 
this world: it is produced only by virtue of multiple forms of constraint 
. . itis produced and transmitted under the control, dominant if not 
exclusive, of a few great political and economic apparatuses (univer- 
sity, army, writing, media); finally, it is the issue of a whole political 
debate and social confrontation. (Foucault 2001: 131) 
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In Foucault's formulation, ‘governmentality’ does not oppose the state 
to the political society as oppression to freedom. Founded upon this 
uniquely Foucauldian concept of truth, governance, too, is an aspect of 
the self-disciplining of the targetted population. It is conceptually insep- 
arable from the people who are subject, in both the passive and the active 
sense of the word, to it. The Foucauldian framework can allow for piece- 
~ meal changes in governance brought about by situated criticisms of its 
policies, but at no point can it allow for ideas like ‘pretension’ without 
denying itself. 

Chatterjee’s use of words like ‘normalizes’ and ‘pretending’ clearly 
takes him away from a Foucauldian to a Marxist approach which allows 
for distinction between ‘appearance’ and ‘reality’. This distinction is 
crucial for Chatterjee’s argument. His logic attempts to tear apart the 
. veil of pretension, or appearance, of the liberal state to reveal the reality 
of the community so far hidden behind it. But a Marxist-Foucauldian 
critique of liberal-democracy from the point of view of communitarian 
politics seems an impossibility. While the Marxist opposition of appear- 
ance/reality points to some truth beyond, the Foucauldian notion of 
‘production of truth’ recognises only truth-effects, not ‘truth’ itself. The 
reader, therefore, is left with some doubt about the nature of the authority- 
position Chatterjee is trying to construct for himself as the representative 
of political societies. Is he speaking as a Marxist who sees the Opposition 
between the state and the political society as one of class struggle? In that 
case there is no need for creating an autonomous public space for the 
political society. Or is he speaking as a Foucauldian? In that case, the 
political society is ‘produced only by virtue of multiple forms of con- 
straint’. Such constraints produce intra-community power-differentials 
that produce marginalised groups within the community, thereby compro- 
mising its claim to possessing a unitary ‘own field of reason’. 

There are further problems with charactensing liberal-democratic 
practices as some kind of a ‘façade’ or ‘pretension’. Post-colonial critical 
historiography exposes how the ‘authentic’ identity of the community is 
undermined in a liberal-democratic system. Now if the pretensions were 
only meant as a cover that is now blown by the exposure, then what is it 
in the liberal state’s ‘own field of reason’ to continue with the ‘preten-_ 
sion’? What prevents it from throwing pretension to the wind, and bar- 
ing its fangs as it were by straightaway taking recourse to the overtly 
coercive machinery of the state? How would the community’s claim to 
the ‘right to differ’ stand any chance, were it not for the liberal state’s 
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commitment to the ‘pretension’ of belief in the idea of universal citi- < 
zenship? 

The point is, characterising the liberal state as pretentious cuts both 
ways. If it is indeed true, then the political society stands no chance of 
winning its right to differ. If it is not, then the political society and its 
representatives have no justification for claiming any right to difference. 

It appears, therefore, that the necessary condition for the self- 
reproduction of any historical collective is that it lives within a liberal- 
democratic state committed to the primacy of right over the good as the 
basic principle of justice. Were a community, in any ‘historically given 
time’, to find itself within another community where the collective good 
prevails over right, then the comparatively powerless of the two com- 
munities would cease to have any public existence. The recent spate of 
organised genocide in Gujarat provides ample illustration of this, even 
making it abundantly clear that such carnages are possible only when 
the liberal-democratic state truly sheds its pretensions and bares its fangs. 
Cultural pluralism from a post-colonial standpoint, therefore, means 
segregated communities living in their enclosed cultural spaces with a 
no-man’s land separating each from the other. Democratic norms are 
then invoked to patrol this no-man’s land to ensure peace in this segre- 
gated universe. 


mW 
A post-colonial end to history? 


A point emerges from the discussion so far. It is that the problematic for 
communitarian post-colonialism is ‘modernity’ in its broad sense. Liberal- 
ism is a modern system that characterises the independent Indian state 
as an inheritance from its colonial history. Democracy, however, is not 
read as an inheritance from modernity but as existing beyond the conflict 
between liberalism and communitarianism, an idea that both liberals and 
communitarians strive for. It follows, therefore, that for communitarian 
theories, modernity stands opposed to democracy. As formulated by 
Chatterjee: '[T]he question that frames the debate over social trans- 
formation in the colonial period is that of modernity. In political society 
of the postcolonial period, the framing question is that of democracy’ 
(Chatterjee 2000: 47). 

The problem with the modernity/democracy opposition is the same as 
the opposition Nandy makes between History and myth. It has no con- 
ceptual validity except as a descriptive characterisation of a specific 
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historical moment. There have been times in the past when what has 
how acquired the aura of ‘Historical fact’ was denounced as heresy— 
Darwin's theory of evolution being a case in point (was it an era when 
democracy ruled over modernity?). In more recent times, we have evid- 
ences of local phenomena where myths rule over History, such as when 
Ganesha idols started drinking milk in various parts of India. The 
opposition of modernity/democracy similarly tries to pass off what is 
historically contingent as a theoretical premise of extra-historical validity. 

The idea of history is thus a double edged sword for communitarian 
post-colonial theories. In a methodological move reminiscent of Louis 
Dumont's classic Homo hierarchicus, communitarian theory asserts that 
ideologically the structure encompasses history in order to retain the 
primacy of the hierarchical opposition of modernity/democracy, even as 
empirical evidence seems to point to the dominance of history over 
structure. Communitarian post-colonial theory has always to be cautious 
and circumspect in marshalling evidence from empirical history lest 
it ends up challenging the ideological supremacy of structure over 
history. Taking the comparison to its limit, one may even speculate if 
communitarian post-colonialism can be read as a resurgence of Brahmin- 
1cal ideological dominance over the Indian intellectual community where 
ideological oppositions are permitted to override empincal complexities. 

History is, therefore, both an ideological ally and a threat to 
communitarian post-colonial theory. It, therefore, tries to neutralise the 
threat by reducing ‘history’ to a symbol. But the problem with this position 
is that it takes a very restricted, even distorted, view of both modernity 
and democracy.5 It equates ‘modernity’ with a corpus of values and norms 
related to European modernity that came to be partly imposed on and 
partly voluntarily adopted by the Indian people in the process of estab- 
lishing a colonial regime. It refuses to grant that there can be internal 
differences in the tradition of modernity that can allow for internal criti- 
cism. À more complete understanding of modernity has to take a global 
view of the tradition of modernity as it evolved in the national-political 
and historical context of the different Western nations. Since the critics 
of modernity argue that it is the historical specificity of the Indian nation- 
state that has constituted the uniqueness of the post-colomal Indian polity, 
the same argument must be extended to any theory of European modern- 
ity. Can we say that the understanding of modernity at the popular level 


* Amartya Sen makes a similar point in connection with the relauon between critical 
history and anu-modernism See Sen (1999 33) 
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1s the same in England, America, Germany, France, Italy, Spain, Greece 
and Portugal? How has modernity been theorised in these different polities 
as a part of the ideology of the nation-state? How is it that the German 
philosophical tradition of modernity has thrown up a Max Weber and a 
Jurgen Habermas, whereas the French tradition has produced an Emile 
Durkheim and a Michel Foucault? What were the political, social and 
cultural contexts in these societies in their pre-modern days when the 
emergent values and norms of modernity came to confront the European 
non-modern? How were these conflicts resolved (or not resolved) and 
came to be absorbed as characteristic features of different national cul- 
tures of modernity? Since the watchword for a democratic political culture 
is difference and communication amongst differences, differences within 
modernity must be allowed a voice. That is the only way a global intel- 
lectual alliance among the progressive strands of modernity can be formed 
as a political challenge to some repressive forms of modernity. Racism, 
for example, is a product of a modern scientific intellectual culture. 
Yet it has been possible to form intellectual alliances within the scientific 
tradition of modernity to radically question the axioms of this ideology. 
Communitarian post-colonialism, in its strident demand for an auto- 
nomous and exclusive space outside of the ‘modern nation-state’, ends 
up applying a historical closure to the concept of modernity. 

The totalising binary oppositions—modern/non-modern, political 
society/civil society—they use thus threaten the intellectual credibility 
of the communitarian position. Let us take the case of caste-alliances in 
India? that have been politically successful in introducing caste-quotas 
in government services and led to, among other things, widespread and 
violent unrest across the country. Can these caste-alliances be called 
political societies? Some may argue that it is a misrepresentation to clas- 
sify such electorally oriented caste-alliances as ‘political societies’. Only 
those societies, which collectively oppose the modernist secular- 
rationalist policies of the state and articulate their position from outside 
the secular-rationalist discourse, can claim to be political societies. Caste- 
alliances are formed with political-economic interests in mind and have 
electoral dominance as their goal. These are rationally motivated political 
acts and do not merit the label ‘political’ as opposed to the ‘civil’ society. 
But the point here 1s that caste-alliances do not form a part of the civil 

7 The literature on caste-poliucs in India is truly vast For the interested reader | 


shall mention here only a few works which | have found useful in writing this essay 
Alam (1999); Béteille (1969); Galanter (1984); Karlekar (1992) and Kothan (1970) 
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society either, to the extent that their membership consists of social organ- 
isations founded upon kinship relations. 

The totalising binary opposition of modernity/democracy is also n meant 
to characterise the ‘post-colonial’ as a historical period in which it is 
possible to identify a political society. But, as in the case of caste-alliances, 
the distinction between ‘political society’ and ‘civil society’ cannot be 
grounded in any sociological reality. Chatterjee is correct in characterising 
the political society as ‘shifting strategic location’—as when some group 
identifies itself as representing Muslim cultural rights—which engages 
the modern state at particular points of difference. But it is impossible to 
correlate such shifting moments of opposition with any particular col- 
lective, socially organised solely on the basis of that issue irrespective of 
their other social interests, such as job opportunities, financial interests, 
non-religious cultural interests, and so forth. Almost always there are 
conflicts amongst these different interests within what may appear from 
the outside to be a political society. The moment of political engagement 
with the modern state on an issue of non-rational interest, therefore, cannot 
be used to characterise a historical period either. 

To elaborate this last point further, let us imagine a historical collective 
identified on the basis of a religion. But culture is also constituted of 
matters other than religion—language, for instance. Now if the linguistic 
identity cuts across the religious divide, then which history, religious or 
linguistic, would find a spontaneous response from all the members of a 
collective as the defining factor of their identity? Short of majoritarianism, 
there is no way any one can justifiably define a collective on the basis of 
a single cultural feature. For example, a cultural identity grounded in 
having Bangla as the mother tongue among both Bangladeshis and ihe 
people of West Bengal in India is an excellent example of this contra- 
. diction. The identity of a Bangla-speaker cuts across the religious com- 
munities of Hindus and Muslims in both Bangladesh and India, and both 
identities interrupt each other. While there is a great deal of ‘Hindu’ dıs- 
content in the border areas of West Bengal over the issue of ‘Muslim 
infiltration’, there is an equally large number of Bangla speakers, Hindu 
and Muslim, in both Bangladesh and India who identify with each other 
as sharing the same language. Communication across the border through 
an exchange of literary and other artistic performances has not slowed 
down in spite of Hindu/Muslim tensions in other spheres. What kind of 
a.community, drawing upon which history, would one imagine in this 
case? 
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This is why historical knowledge, which initially 1s an ally for post- 
colonial communitarianism, becomes a threat beyond a point. The only 
way a political society can be equated with an empirical fact of a social 
organisation on the ground is if identity is imagined as immanent with a 
particular historical narrative. This is the way Nandy imagined myth as 
the counter to History, where the former is immanent with the ‘non- 
Western’ identity, and the latter with the ‘Western’. Needless to say, both 
are totalising concepts. Chatterjee seeks to safeguard the historical self- 
knowledge of non-modern collectives by asserting its ‘own field of 
reason’, which is immanent within the collective identity. Though Chat- 
terjee’s formulation allows for some space for internal negotiation of 
this knowledge by the members, there is definitely a limit beyond which 
the negotiation cannot reach. These parameters are set by the community’s 
own field of reason which determines the categories for the process of 
negotiation. The immanence of this ‘field of reason’ with the identity of 
each member of the community 1s taken as pre-given and not open to 
scrutiny. An epistemological boundary is thus drawn around each indi- 
vidual imagined as a member of a collective. Historical experiences of 
any individual that may be critical of this epistemological boundary has, 
therefore, to be disabled from interfering with the self-realisation and 
self-expression of the collective-as-represented. Democracy within the 
community’s ‘own field of reason’ thus comes to stand for majorit- 
arianism. 

Hence the need for post-colonial-communitarian imagination to domes- 
ticate history once it has served its purpose, which is that of configuring 
a community, either by freezing it into ‘myth’ or by caging it into its 
‘own field of reason’. It is unfortunate that Francis Fukuyama’s extreme 
right-wing proclamation of the ‘End of History’ is mirrored in the left- 
radical assertion of another kind of ‘end of history’. 


IV 
Conclusion: The global as opposed to the universal 


I shall conclude by outlining an idea which I do not have the space to 
develop in this article. 

The precondition for the production of knowledge is the possibility of 
communication of difference. One fears, however, that ‘knowledge’ as a 
category will soon be eliminated from the communitarian vocabulary of 
post-colonial societies. For any communication across ‘differences’ such 
as Hindu/Muslim, Bengali/Oriya/Assamese, Sikh/Hindu will be seen as 
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a violation of the integrity of a collective identity. Since radical differences 
within the collectives are ruled out, nobody needs to produce any know- 
ledge once the community has been politically configured. Theoretically 
speaking, therefore, post-colonial communitarian theory cannot produce 
any new knowledge once it has articulated itself. 

The discourse of scholarship takes knowledge seriously, for the com- 
munity of scholars will become extinct without it. As a member of this 
community, therefore, it is to my interest to preempt such a possibility. 
The communitarian dilemma over History as a form of knowledge derives 
from opposition to the Kantian idea of Universal Reason, which holds 
that in any society justice and equality can be established through reasoned 
public discussion of social issues. Only those members of a society who 
have acquired the requisite qualification to engage in the discourse of 

` reason, however, embody Kant's idea of ‘reason’. Liberal ideas such as 
justice and equality are, therefore, suspect as ideological tools for pro- 
tecting the interests of the privileged European male. 

This particularism masquerading as universalism is what provides the 
political-ethical justification for communitarian exclusivism. Since mod- 
ernity under colonialism marginalises the colonised for being essentially 
inferior to the colonising Europeans, and also prevents them from par- 
ticipating in the public sphere of reasoned discourse, *universal reason' 
becomes the cultural capital of the privileged few. 

Yet, the very vitality of alternative theories of governance is evidence 
that the power of Universal Reason embodied by modern technologies 
of governance has not appropriated all cultural spaces of difference. Com- 
munitarian theories read this as a ‘failure’ of the power of modernity and 
Universa] Reason. But this is a result of a line of theorisation where 
modernist reason and modernist universalism are conflated to produce a 
totalising picture of modernity. Is Kantian Universal Reason the only 
kind of reason modernity can accommodate? The historically specific 
cultural differences within the so-called *modern' world would testify 
that it is not so. The differences in the critical modern intellectual tradition 
between France and Germany are a case in point. Modernity can accom- 
modate both the Durkheimian metaconcept of society and Weber's notion 
of agency of the social actor. Which would we then read as a 'failure' of 
modernity, the Durkheimian or the Weberian tradition of social thought? 

A better option would be to read both as ‘successes’ of modernity 
where reason has won over universalism. This is because the Kantian 
tradition went through mutations as it interacted with specific historical 
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cultures of intellectual traditions and their contexts to produce different 
ways of articulating the experience of modernity. Similar ‘successes’ of 
modemity are evidenced in the so-called historically non-modern cul- 
tures, where a modern mode of reasoning is successfully deployed to 
counter modern universalism. 

A small example will clarify my point. Raghab Bandopadhyay (1998: 
17-19) recounts his experience of meeting some people in a West Bengal 
village to discuss the problem of teenage motherhood—not in the Western 
sense of unwanted motherhood of unmarried teenage girls, but in the 
sense of pre-pubescent girls married away who then become mothers as 
soon as they step into their teens. The administrative officers of this 
particular village were very proud of their ‘progressive’ village where , 
the number of teenage mothers has come down drastically in the last 
decade or so. But Jesmina Khatun, a twenty-something female voluntary 
literacy worker, is sceptical of this good news. She does not deny the 
fact that teenage motherhood is indeed on the decline, but she questions 
the manner in which it is being linked with ‘progress’ and ‘modernity’. 
She prefers to see it rather as an economic problem. Most parents today, 
according to her, find it difficult to put together the resources to get a 
pre-pubescent daughter married. By her reasoning, ‘teenage motherhood’ 
is an inappropriate category for understanding the demographic changes 
in the village. The variable in question is not teenage, but the cost of 
living and changes in the larger economic scenario. 

Indisputable in this ethnographic account is the deployment of 
reason by a local subject to distance herself from an unreflective jingoistic 
progressive-modernist stance. Who can deny Jesmina Kbatun's modern- 
ity? But she is certainly no Universalist. She has situated herself within 
the local history of her village and been able to use her limited education 
to present a reasonable critique of the modernist-universalist idea of 
‘progress’. But at the same time she has not couched her explanation in 
terms of any cultural totality. Rather she has invoked the history of the 
changing fortune of the villagers. What might be the reasons for the 
shortage of money for marrying-off pre-pubescent daughters? A major 
factor could be changes in the life-style of the village population exposed 
to the electronic media. Another reason could be the changes in the envir- 
onment that is gradually robbing the majority of the villagers of their 
traditional means of livelihood. A close look at just these two possible 
reasons can effectively challenge modernist-universalism by situating 
local practices in a global context—what is the political-economy of the 
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electronic media? Can one draw cultural boundaries around environ- 
mental changes?— without having to insulate the local identity inside a 
cultural cocoon. 

Jesmina and others like her spread across the world are the hopes of a 
democratic world where Self can confidently mingle with 1ts Other 
without the constant anxiety of losing its identity. Jesmina's confidence 
is born of being able to negotiate between her 1dentity and her knowledge 
by reason acquired through education. Her multifaceted identity—that 
of a Bengali Muslim woman, a resident of Nayapara village 1n West 
Bengal, a citizen of India, a volunteer of the literacy movement—con- 
tinuously interacts with her knowledge of the changing local/global 
relation around her. This knowledge comes to her in the form of the life- 
stories and limited aspirations of her students, the forty-plus widow grass- 
rope maker Sakina Bibi, her grandmother Phuljaan Bibi who had become 
a mother at the age of fourteen, her mother Julekha Bibi and others like 
them. The diversities of these life-mstories keep Jesmina's identity alive 
and negotiable, even as they keep the history of modernity moving in 
villages like Nayapara. 
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Conventional approaches to women’s development are based on the 
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ANAND CHAKRAVARTI, Social power and everyday class relations. Agrarian 
transformation in north Bihar. New Delhi: Sage Publications, 2001. 311 
pp. Tables, figures, notes, bibliography, glossary, index. Rs. 525 (hardback). 


It is unusual for social scientists to spend an extended period of time in the field 
after their doctoral thesis. Beyond the customary initiation (if any), most of 
them leave the joys of fieldwork to research assistants. Anand Chakravarti, for 
his part, has retained a dogged commutment to fieldwork over more than 30 
years. In this book, he shares with us the wide-ranging insights of a long sojourn 
in a tension-packed and poverty-ridden village of Purnea district in north Bihar. 

The main focus of the book is on class relations. Its pièce de resistance is a 
mammoth chapter (70 pages) on ‘classes in Aghanbigha’. Here the author distin- 
guishes seven different ‘classes’ in the study village, consisting of two ‘residual 
categones' (petty rentier and family farmer) and five ‘principal classes’: malik, 
grihast, tenant cultivator, petty cultivator and landless labourer. The first two 
terms are deemed to have ‘no English equivalents that are capable of reflecting 
the nuances of the ground realities’ (p. | 14). Essentially, both maliks and grihasts 
are landowners who use hired labour. The distinguishing feature of the maliks is 
that they belong to the dominant Bhumihar caste, and are able to wield ‘social 
power’ by virtue of their pnvileged position in the class and caste hierarchies 
combined. 

The distinction between grihast and malik illustrates one of the key points of 
the book, namely that ‘an adequate understanding of class relations in India 
requires a synthesis of certain basic elements constituting both the class and 
caste framework' (p. 107). As Chakravarti argues, the maliks occupy a unique 
position in the class structure due to the social powers associated with their 
caste. Ip particular, the maltks define the ‘culture of exploitation’ in Aghanbigha. 

Following on this, the author presents a detailed examination of the relation 
between maliks and landless labourers in Aghanbigha. What emerges hére is a 
chilling picture of merciless exploitation and brutality. The maliks, who account 
for barely 10 per cent of Aghanbigha's households, own an astounding 80 per 
cent of the land. Their main concern is to maximise 'prophit', as they call it. 
Their economic supremacy, together with the social power deriving from their 
caste status (including the ability to manipulate the local agencies of the state), 
give them an overwhelming advantage in the class war that pitches them against 
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the landless labourers. The latter are forced to accept abysmally low wages, 
dreadful work conditions, brazen treachery and endless harassment. The chapter 
on ‘the working day’ is an eye-opening reminder of the dismal predicament of 
landless labourers in north Bihar. 

Aside from this enlightening analysis of class relations, the book contains 
much valuable material on related issues such as the history of agrarian settlement 
in the study area (Chapter 2) and the transition from sharecropping to wage 
labour (Chapter 3). It also includes a helpful reexamination of various theoretical 
debates in the light of the author’s observations in Aghanbigha. Throughout the 
book, the issues are richly illustrated with perceptive ‘case studies’ and lively 
anecdotes. i 

The strength of this study, namely its attention to detail and sensitivity to the 
local context, is also its weakness. Chakravarti’s analytical scheme, involving 
seven different ‘classes’, is an insightful reading of the class structure in Aghan- 
bigha as it existed at the time of the fieldwork. However, it has the uncomfortable 
feature of being village-specific and time-specific. Perhaps this is the right 
approach, but one would like to think that context-specific class analysis can 
build on a more general analytical framework. The-book brings out the inad- 
equacies of the standard Marxist or Leninist frameworks in this respect, but it 
falis short —understandably enough—of proposing an alternative framework of 
comparable generality. . 

Having said this, the book significantly enhances our understanding of many 
aspects of class analysis in general. In particular, it sheds much light on the 
relation between caste and class. This is not just a matter of conceptual clarity. 
It may also help to bridge the real-world divide between class and caste politics. 
As the book brings out, there 1s a natural complementarity between caste-based 
and class-based political mobilisation, which has been sorely overlooked in 
India's radical political movements. 

One of the book's chief qualities is its simple and lucid style. In the preface, 
the author mentions ‘the importance of clarity in writing' among the lessons he 
has learnt from his teacher, M.N. Srinivas. His book is a nice advertisement for 
this much-neglected principle of social science research. 

The book is explicitly aimed at ‘the comprehension of social life from the 
perspective of the underclass' (p. 16). The author's solidarity with the under- 
privileged clearly comes through at every step, without diluting his intellectual 
honesty. Anand Chakravarti's study is an exemplary demonstration of the pos- 
sibility of combining objective analysis with deep commitment. 


G.B. Pant Social Science Institute JEAN DREZE 
Allahabad 
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ANDRÉ BETEILLE, Antinomies of society: Essays on ideologies and institutions. 
New Delhi: Oxford University Press, 2000. 297 pp. References, index. 
Rs. 525 (hardback). 


Put together in this volume are 12 of André Béteille's essays on ideologies, 
1nstitutions, civil society and democracy. Though the main focus of all but the 
first three essays is on India, they draw upon comparative insights to elucidate 
the generalities and specificities of the themes and issues discussed. What is 
remarkable is the diligence with which Béteille delineates the analytical 
continuity in these varied thematic essays in terms of the 'antinomies of society'. 

The phrase 'antinomy' is not generally employed by sociologists, at least in 
India: The dictionary defines it as ‘a paradox’, which phrase, however, does not 
convey the theoretical nuance which Béteille seeks to unfold. By 'antinomies' 
he means ‘the contradictions, oppositions and tensions inherent m the norms 
and values through which societies regulate or seek to regulate themselves and 
continue their existence! (p. 1). Social scientists studying complex and changing 
societies, Béteille notes, will have to address their antinomies. 

Whule such antinomies are ubiquitous, they assume their most extreme forms 
in large and complex societies in the throes of major transformations, as in 
India. The analysis and interpretation of these antinornies, according to Béteille, 
adds to our understanding of not only our own society, but of human societies 
in general. He bemoans the fact that they have not received the serious scholarly 
attention they deserve. 

Béteille draws our attention to the fact that 1n societies marked by acute anti- 
nomies, ‘the lines separating the normal and the pathological become blurred’ 
(p. 2); while careful objective analysis is difficult, recourse to moralisation is 
tempting. Keeping his own preferences under restraint to the extent possible, he 
seeks to approach the antinomies of the Indian society from the standpoint of a 
sociologist rather than a moralist. 

Underpinning Béteille's analysis is the disharmony or discordance between 
the normative and the existential orders: between the ideal of equality and the 
reality of inequality, between equality and freedom, and between custom and 
law. A survey of the socio-political history of India over the last 50 years makes 
apparent the stresses and strains of a democracy in a traditionally hierarchical 
society, where political ideals encounter social constraints. In the true sociological 
spirit, Béteille seeks to unravel these antinomies with reference tothe working 
of specific institutions. 

The first three essays—‘Ideologies’ (1978), ‘Marxism, Pluralism and Ortho- 
doxy' (1982), and ‘Intellectuals’ (1982}—are of vintage quality. Interestingly, 
these essays, which engage with Marxism in one way or another, seem to have 
retained their intellectual fizz even as Marxism as an ideology has now gone out 
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of fashion with academics. In 'Secularism and the Intellectuals' (1994), Béteille 
draws an insightful distinction between secularisation (as a long-term social 
trend) and secularism (as a conscious and consistent ideology). 

In the next three essays—‘A Career in an Indian University’ (1990), ‘Univer- 
sities as Centres of Learning’ (1995), and ‘Universities as Insntunions' (1995)— 
Béteille examines the status and problems of the university as an institution. 
Weaving autobiography with sociology, he succeeds in providing an incisive 
commentary on the conflicting demands on the university system and the erosion 
of its legitimacy. 

The essay on ‘Civil Society and Its Institutions’ (1996—99) is perhaps the most 
succinct and lucid presentation on the idea of civil society in the Indian context 
that one can read, Recognising that the term has been used somewhat promis- 
cuously, Béteille outlines a framework within which the idea of civil society | 
can be examuned. This framework rests on the threefold relationship between 
state, citizenship and mediating institutions. 

The essays on ‘India’s Heritage of Diversity’ (1998) and “The Conflict of 
Norms and Values’ (1998) focus on diversity and the resulting conflict situations 
in, contemporary India. Béteille argues that in India. until modern times, the 
coexistence of a large multiplicity of beliefs and practices as well as collective 
identities was ensured by her civilisational dynamics of ‘accommodation without 
assimilation.’ This accommodation did not, however, go with equality in the 
traditional order or with individual freedom. The contemporary conflicts of norms 
and values have to be understood against this backdrop. 

The last two essays— ‘Governance’ (1999) and ‘Empowerment’ (1999)— deal 
with somewhat complementary themes: Focusing on ‘governance’, Béteille 
discusses ‘the frailty in authority’ with special reference to the administrative 
executive represented by the Indian Administrative Service. Considering ‘em- 
powerment', he examines the limits to redistribution of power in India. 

As Sham Lal, former Editor, The Times of India, observes, "The great merit 
of Béteille’s writings derives from his sensitivity to the complexities of life, the 
ambiguities of thought and action and the shadow that invariably falls between 
the idea and the reality’ (dust Jacket). This volume of highly readable insightful 
essays on ideologies and institutions will be of interest to social scientists and 
informed readers alike. 


Goa University N. JAYARAM 


C.J. FULLER and VégoNIQUE Béntt, eds., The everyday state and society in modern 
India. New Delhi: Social Science Press, 2000. 221 pp. Rs. 465 (hardback). 


Writing on everyday state and society pulls the rug of grand schemes and certitude 
from under the feet of mainstream political thinking. By engaging itself with 
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the local, the personal, the informal, the dispersed and the impermanent, the 
‘everyday’ shows little reverence for established social science truisms. 

This book addresses the cultural and pedagogic practices of the everyday by 
drawing upon an impressive array of micro-level studies. As part of 1ts pnncipal 
concern, the book captures several instances of how the locally instituted forms 
of popular initiauves interact with the agencies of the state in à manner that 
ultimately makes the boundary between the state and the society highly fragile 
and porous. i 

In this context Thomas Blom Hansen's richly endowed ethnography of com- 
munally charged Mumbai in the early 1990s calls for special mention. Hansen 
argues that despite being tentative, a boundary between the state and the society 
15 maintained (pp. 23-24) as evident in the people's use of state-norms to make 
sense of the society (p. 34). Such acceptance—if only tentative—of the boundary 
is explained as an expression of the constitutive split between what Hansen 
calls two contrary attributes of the state: the sublime and the profane. The sublime 
stems from & popular faith in the state's affinity with higher rationality based on 
justice. The profane is amplified in its oppressive structures, in its banal 
imperfections and self-interested compromises. 

That the play between such diverse tendencies is connected to bureaucratic 
practices gets further reinforced in Emma Tariow's study on a slum department 
office of the Municipal Corporation of Delhi. Investigating the charge—which 
the government always denied—that sterilisation was uniformly enforced on 
the displaced population before rehabilitation during the Emergency (p. 74), 
Tarlow dug into heaps of official papers to show that despite gross violation of 
rights, the government could not turn sterilisation into a universal requirement. 
For instance, sterilisation was not necessary when people ‘voluntarily’ demo- 
lished their jhuggis in central Delhi; bat it was a precondition when they sought 
resettlement plots by demolishing the same in the trans-Jamuna area. What is 
particularly striking is that the people also did manipulate the scheme to ‘satisfy 
their greed’ or get benefits such as the transfer of or addition to their family 
property (p. 84). 

When the state and the society are conceived as consigned to strictly divided 
polarities, such accounts of popular agency in altering the original intent of the 
state tend to get obfuscated. David Mosse argues that the ideas of oriental despot- 
ism and of autonomous village republics were typical examples of such a per- 
spective as they failed to appreciate India as a shifting ‘nexus of community and 
land which links society to the state’ (p. 165). Although the post-colonial state 
has a more enabling and expanded bureaucratic depth, a polarised view of the 
state (as standing above the society) persisted in the mainstream social science 
discourse where the society’s contribution to the production of public goods 
remained largely underplayed. - 
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Another major problem is to treat the society—even when its agency is recog- 
nised—as one, undifferentiated and internally cohesive. Craig Jeffrey and Jens 
Lerche find such attempts in claims (such as those made by Akhil Gupta else- 
where) that the rural society is capable of installing a public discourse (around 
corruption/accountability, for instance) autonomously of the state. They debunk 
such claims with stories of certain Jat families in and around Meerut whose 
differential access to economic resources created hierarchies in the rural public 
sphere. Drawing on ‘class’ as an enabling category, this essay throws light on 
the complex relations between class and caste on the one hand, and the state on 
tbe other. 

Social segregation—especially its rural variety—receives a different treatment 
in Anld Ruud's essay. Ruud argues that despite popular resentment and 
skepticism, political leaders—even the corrupt ones—are still acceptable medi- 
ators between the state and the society not due to their moral worth, but because 
of general indifference and their key role in the machinery that delivers. This 
takes place in an ambience where the people, as clients, make strategic use of 
kinship ties in their bid to undermine the humiliating impact of political domin- 
&tion. Ruud shows how panchayat activities such as the ritualised performance 
of village meetings after the image of the state endow local leadership with 
political legitimacy. In sum, people in this view accept politics that undermines 
morality by power and coercion because it delivers and secures interests. 

Unlike Ruud's, Filippo Osella and Caroline Osella’s essay unsettles the dicho- 
tomous reading of morality and immorality and seeks to ‘see the State as multi- 
layered and pluricentric and as it is encountered at the local level’ (p. 137). By 
seizing on different mythic constructions of Onam m Kerala among the Brahmins, 
the non-Brahmins and the Communists, the study underscores the divergent, at 
times conflicting, moral messages associated with the festivity (p. 138). In a 
comparable vein Véronique Bénéi powerfully illustrates the method of meta- 
phorically producing the ideology of the nation-state within the local, 1nstitu- 
tional, context of public education in Maharashtra. 

While being critical of mainstream discourse in the social sciences, this volume 
shies away from frontally taking on some of the most powerful canons of Marxist 
and liberal interpretations of the Indian society and polity. It is difficult to ignore 
that there is a limit beyond which the ‘dispersal thesis’ of the state in the society 
can be sustained, for without some notion of a steady boundary between the 
two, it becomes difficult to explain the legitimacy of an overarching and abstract 
legality to guarantee the rights of the citizen. Finally, one was perhaps entitled 
to expect that readings of the ‘everyday’ would offer greater centrality to other- 
wise ignored political practices such as gossip, umour, local dispute, family 
rivalry and retribution. Nevertheless, this volume is indeed an exceptional compil- 
ation of research, and is bound to elicit a number of reactions in the near future. 


Centre for Studies in Social Sciences DWAIPAYAN BHATTACHARYYA 
Kolkata 
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Peter RONALD Desouza, ed., Contemporary India: Transitions. New Delhi: Sage 
Publications, 2000. 388 pp. Tables, figures, notes, references, biblio-graphy, 
index. Rs. 475 (hardback). 


The focus of this volume, as the title claims, is on transitions. Eighteen chapters, 
written by authors from diverse disciplines and ideological leanings, 1dentify 
and explain the trends and processes of transition in contemporary India. The 
multiplicity of perspectives reflect the conviction that there can be no one trans- 
ition, nor can there be an uncomplicated and consensual understanding of the 
normative bases of transition. Questions pertaining to what constitutes change, 
what is it that changes, what causes change, and what is the direction in which 
change ought to take place, are likely to draw different and contesting responses. 
This volume starts with the assumption that not only is transition understood in 
different and contradictory ways, it is also experienced differentially by different 
people, unfolding as it does at different layers of human and social experiences 
in complex ways. The best course to understand transition would, therefore, be 
to take cognisance of these differences and work towards a comprehensive 
dialogical framework. 

The opening section of the book appropriately devotes itself to problematising 
the idea of transition. It shows how, at specific historical conjunctures, transition 
has been conceived in ways which invariably reinscribe and reaffirm the hier- 
archies of power relations ın a society. Romila Thapar alludes to this when she 
shows how the mapping of an ‘Indian past’ at various historical moments, from 
the Orientalist through the nationalist to the subaltern school, reflect the complex _ 
configuration of socio-economic forces. She sees the critical strands in history 
writing as producing and sustaining a dialogue among the various strands, 
enriching thereby the theoretical frameworks in the post-colonial period The 
idea that the processes of interpreting the past also reproduce the structures of 
power, masking and occluding the histories of the people, continues in the next 
three chapters. It is this process of occlusion which U.R. Ananthamurthy unravels 
in his fascinating exploration of the manner in which the plurality of creative 
expressions embodied in the bhashas gets subsumed in the unity forged by the 
preeminence of the ‘frontyard’ language. Rustom Bharucha similarly inquires 
into the ‘deception’ of what he calls the ‘Himalayan perspective of Indian 
culture’—the mantra of ‘unity in diversity’—which in practice serves to camou- 
flage the hegemonisation of diversities by the state, and the systematic encroach- 
ment on the rights of the public culture. Gopal Guru reflects on the search by 
dalits for inclusion and lays bare the structures of hierarchy and segmentation 
which create the boundaries of exclusion, depriving dalits of an equal member- 
ship in the ‘nation’s’ time and space. The consolidation of the privileges of the 
dominant classes, he points out, is in fact dependent on the exclusion of the 
dalits and their deprivation from control over their own time and space. 

The section on ‘economy in transition’ reveals significant divergences in 
the ideological positionings and vantage points of the contributors. While 
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S.S. Bhandare explores the transitions in the Indian economy in terms of its 
*progress' through *industrialisation', and advocates 'swift response mechanisms' 
to ‘secure gains from globalisation’, Ghanshyam Shah prefers to see how this 
‘progress’ is expenenced differentially by various sections of the population, 
especially the poor, and asks what the new market-oriented economic policy 
holds for them. Bhupat M. Desai's study of agriculture and agri-business under 
liberalisation proposes a ‘paradigm shift’ in approaching issues of ‘economic 
growth’ and ‘poverty alleviation’, recommending agriculture and agri-business 
growth as a vehicle for achieving the larger goals of employment-led economic 
growth, poverty alleviation and self-reliance. 

Soli Sorabjee’s contribution opens the section on ‘polity in transition’. Sorabjee 
discusses some of the basic features of the constitutional order in India, laying 
out the elements of the democtatic polity which provides the framework for 
transition. Rajeev Bhargava picks up perhaps one of the most contested aspects 
of this democratic framework viz., cultural rights of groups, focusing in particular 
on the right of Muslims to their personal law. Bhargava gives a sophisticated 
philosophical defense of group rights, maintaining, however, that this right is 
not unqualified and that a general right to their personal Jaws does not entitle 
Muslims to all the rights that they currently enjoy. While the notion of group 
rights is a manifestation of the idea of equality enshnned in the Indian Constitu- 
tion, Peter Ronald deSouza looks at how this notion of equality set in motion a 
transformative dynamic frought with struggle, competition and compromise. 
He explores the various aspects of this transformation in Indian democracy, es- 
pecially in the areas of elections and political parties. Nawaz Mody examines 
the human rights agenda in India. Exploring the philosophical bases of human 
rights, Mody asserts the need for expanding the agenda not only because of its 
centrality in à democratic polity, but also because of the wide gap between the 
theory and practice of rights in India. The section on ‘society in transition’ opens 
with an insightful contribution by D.L. Sheth, who explores the transformation 
of caste in India through a process of secularisation, involving the de-ritualisation 
of caste and its politicisation, and a subsequent 'classisation of caste' in the 
form of a ‘new middle class’. Some aspects of the transition in the women's 
movement in India have been examined by Seemanthini Niranjana. Niranjana 
brings out the diversity in the women's movement and focuses on tbe intricacies . 
of the relationship between the movement and the state, as well as the former's 
` precarious relationship with ‘culture’. Zoya Hasan’s analysis of the Uniform 
Civil Code and gender justice in India gives a sharper focus to the isgue of rela- 
tionship raised in Niranjana’s work. Hasan looks at the shifts in the figuration of 
the Uniform Civil Code in the changing relationship between the state, commu- 
nity and the women’s movement, and its significance historically as a terrain on 
which questions of identity were debated. The media’s role in promoting com- 
munity consciousness in a democratic polity has been emphasised by B.G. 
Verghese, who examines the shifts in the nature and role of the media in India 
from 1780 when the first Indian newspaper came up, through the emergency, 
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touching on contentious issues pertaining to ownership of the media and their 
claims to freedom of speech and expression. 

The last section has three chapters on ‘Goa in transition’. This section is an 
important part of the volume, and as such analyses are more often than not lost, 
or evened out in favour of broad frameworks which issues like transitions in 
‘India’ seem to propose. It is perhaps primarily through works of this nature 
that the dialogue which the editor set out to initiate at the beginning of the 
volume can be made more substantial and fruitful. 


Institute of Economic Growth ANUPAMA ROY 
Delhi 


CHRISTIANE HARTNACK, Psychoanalysis in colonial India. New Delhi: Oxford 
University Press, 2001. vii + 243 pp. Notes, references, bibliography, index. 
Rs. 495 (hardback). 


The history of psychoanalysis in India forms a crucial part of the history of 
psychiatry in the country. Unlike most of the ‘sciences’ that came directly through 
colonial governance, psychoanalysis crept in rather innocuously. An Indian 
Medical Service (I.M.S.) officer, O.A.R. Berkeley-Hill started its application 
quite informally. However, it was popularised instituticnally by a Bengali doctor, 
Girindrashekhar Bose, who was the founder president of the Indian Psycho- 
analytical Society (1922) and a teacher at the Department of Psychology, Uni- 
versity College of Science and Technology, Calcutta, whom Ashis Nandy has 
described as Savage Freud (OUP, 1995). The horoscope of Indian psychiatry 
reveals that it was born in a space which was enmeshed with psychology and 
psychoanalysis. 

Hartnack has produced a good social history of a subject that has attracted 
scholarly attention recently. Her long association with India, both as a student 
in Delhi University, and later as a researcher, brings out an engaged reading of 
the texts that constitute her history of psychoanalysis in India. 

She has divided her book into two broad divisions; one looks from the position 
of the colonisers and the otber from that of the colonised, thus invoking the 
coloniser/colonised dichotomy throughout the book. The colonial perspective 
on psychoanalytical work is elaboratels -aptured through detailed expositions 
of two key actors, Dr. Berkeley-Hill (who made the Ranchi European Mental 
Hospital famous in the region) and C.D. Daly. Hartnack argues that psycho- 
analysis, instead of becoming a method for healing the 'selves' of Indian subjects, 
served more as a powerful tool to construct an 'Indian' (more appropriately 
‘Hindu’) personality with negative attributions and traits imputed by the col- 
onisers. But her portrait of the colonisers hardly has any shades of colour except 
black! Thus her account appears somewhat obvious, and does not explore the 
complexities that are involved in negotiating a new mental science at different 
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levels and with divided selves. At the very least, psychoanalysis is not a juridico- 
legal procedure but a dialogical process, where change occurs in both parties. 
She also criticises Berkeley-Hill for writing more on extramarital affairs than 
on his wife (p. 30) in his autobiography! I would differ from this interpretation 
as memories of his wife recur more often than the mention of a few extramarital 
sexual contacts (not ‘affairs’). His wife Karambil Kunhimunny was a punkah- 
puller from the Tlyyan caste of Cannanore. To avoid being baptised (about which 
both were agreed), she became a Bramho-Samaj member and got married under 
the Indian Marriage Act, 1872. He never transformed her into a concubine, as 
was the practice among British officers, but gave her a respectful space. I cannot 
avoid quoting one of the many passages that describe her positively, considering 
the double layered patriarchy operated through a white colonial, man: 


There is no doubt in my mind that by marrying an Indian I incurred the dis- 
pleasure of many members of my family, as well as that of many of my 
friends. On the other hand, I am sure I should have quickly tired of an English 
wife. She would have bored me, and this my wife has never done. I do not 
think I ever bored her, although I have often exasperated her. As a housewife 
she had no equal in my expenence. No household could have been better run 
than ours. No point ever escaped her attention. She threw off all her caste 
prejudices except one, that is, she will never eat beef. (Berkeley-Hill, All Too 
Human: An Unconventional Autobiography. London, 1939, p. 110) 


The second part of Hartnack's book weaves a history of the Indian Psycho- 
analytical Society, the first Department of Psychology in India at Calcutta Uni- 
versity, and the innovative practitioners of psychoanalysis. Foremost among them 
is Dr. Girindrashekhar Bose whose intellectual biography is the pivotal Other 
of Berkeley-Hill's. From a thorough reading of journal articles, books and oral 
history sources, Hartnack has constructed a rich narrative that not only offers a 
critique of Freud but also captures the first impressions of a mental science that 
1s relocated culturally and sometimes claims a heritage superior to the received 
one. If Ashis Nandy's Savage Freud gave us a mythography of Girindrashekhar 
that displayed his ‘secret self’ and the internal critique of colonial psychiatry, 
then Hartnack has given us a studious and standard work of intellectual history. 
The descriptions of Indian psychoanalytical texts on culture and politics are 
interesting, though interpretations are comfortably managed within the coloniser/ 
colonised binary. One may wonder why, despite referring to the works of Ashis 
Nandy, Hartnack could not see the changes that occurred in the colonial psyche 
when its ambivalence, weakness and vulnerability are also exposed dunng its 
engagement with its counterpart. Similarly, her reading of Partha Chatterjee too 
does not provoke her to ask how psychoanalysis in a colonial context evoked 
(or didn't evoke) different imaginanes of Nation, Desh, Swadesh in its resistance 
to a colonial science. Hartnack provides us with a rather unproblematic view of 
nationalism, and is silent on why psychoanalysis could not break its dominant 
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Hindu upper caste mould and draw from the rich diversity around. Likewise, 
she talks about Marxists only through V. Narvane, who only accepted Freud’s 
materialist approach, and rejected others. In the forties, Marxist intellectuals 
were a recognisable force and many were charmed by psychoanalysis though 
their ‘official’ selves denied this. Explorations of Debi Prasad Chattopadhyay 
and Rangin Halder from this perspective could have revealed more on the 
complex aspects of fractured Marxist selves. She also does not pursue the crucial 
question of why the powerful movement associated with the early phase of 
disciplinary psychiatry died out despite being full of fresh intellectual energy. 
By relocating this knowledge, what possibilities are generated for radical de- 
partures from the monoculturalist psychiatry of the present? 

Nevertheless, readers will remember Hartnack for her rigorous social history 
documenting rich source material that had remained scattered for years. Her 
book is a significant contribution to the research in a new area of study in the 
South-Asian context. It also tells us how psychoanalysis has influenced our 
modern consciousness. 


Jawaharlal Nehru University AMIT RANJAN BASU 
New Delhi 


BnancavI V. Davar, ed., Mental health from a gender perspective. New Delhi: 
Sage Publications, 2001. 427 pp. Tables, figures, notes, references, index. 
Rs. 595 (hardback). 


Women's health, particularly mental health, which had been ignored for a long 
time, is finally catching the attention of feminists, psychiatrists and social scien- 
tists. This volume 1s a collection of seventeen essays based on a seminar on 
Indian women and their mental health organised in 1996 by Anveshi Research 
Centre for Women's Studies, Hyderabad. The contributors include feminists, 
sociologists, psychiatrists, psychologists, lawyers, medical personnel, journalists, 
and community workers. The multi-disciplinary approach adopted to study the 
issue has not only widened the perspective on the mental health of women, but 
has also explored its role in intervention and therapy. 

Social and political forces and institutions can both cause and cure the problems 
related to mental health. While on the one hand the oppression and victimisation 
of women and the gender stereotypes created by the media prove detrimental to 
their mental health, on the other hand, the collective milieu that they participate 
ın can be tapped for therapy. 

Part I provides an overview of the domain of women and mental health. The 
mental health of women is an aspect of their social and political status, their 
exploitation, oppression and victimisation. As Chakraborty points out, there is 
no clear-cut demarcation between distress and disease. Vindhya locates the mental 
health of women in the structural aspects of the community. She also advocates 
the integration of individual psychological and collective feminist perspectives 
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on the treatment of women's mental health problems. Sharing of oppressive ex- 
periences and social bonding can be therapeutic; feminist groups can take over 
this cause and provide a new medical model. Although Shah maintains a gender- 
neutral and value-free clinical stance, yet she feels that change can come about 
as a result of changes 1n a woman's social reality and her power to demand 
changes. Hegde's paper is concerned with the theoretical and'methodological 
issues dealing with mental health at the conceptual level, and with establishing 
a framework for analysing it 

The papers in Part II link the mental health of women to their biology, sexuality 
and fertility. Gynaecological factors have a direct bearing on physical morbidity 
and, therefore, also on the mental health of women. Jaswal's paper uses the life 
cycle approach to highlight the association between mental health and repro- 
ductive health focusing on post-partum period, menopause, psychiatric issues 
in relation to the menstrual cycle, and gynaecological somatisation. Chawla and 
Pinto's paper places the emotional and mental being of a woman tn the cultural 
and religious meaning attached to her fertility and fecundity. This paper and 
Ram's paper are based on extensive ethnographies. Ram's paper discusses cases 
of possession, which is a female-specific phenomenon, and is an aspect of repro- 
ductive sexuality and troubled psyche Despite focusing on sexuality and repro- 
duction, the content and focus of this section shifts from those papers analysing 
gynaecological morbidity as causing mental distress, to those that are phenom- 
enological in their approach and deal with cultural rites, songs and narratives as 
an expression of the unity of mind and body in analysing possession. 

The shift from objective empirical analysis to a phenomenological one is also 
reflected in Part III which highlights the relationship between a woman's victim- 
isation and assault through marital and sexual violence and child abuse and 
mental health. It also sheds light on the therapeutic role of self-disclosures. Sri- 
ram and Mukherjee study the behavioural and developmental aspects of marital 
violence. The other papers by Vijaylakshmi and Seshadhri, Rinchin and Subhadra 
Maitra deal with child sexual abuse through narratives of distress and laud the 
role of self-disclosure as a medium of resistance, protest and personal over- 
coming. Punjabi opines that self-disclosure serves to release the victum from the 
domain of private self-humiliation and empowers her with the voice of protest. 
Kalathil's contribution stresses the empowering and tberapeutic nature of writings 
by women, which are an exercise in self-evaluation and, therefore, bring about 
cure. 

Hospitals, the media and the law courts reflect social and cultural realities 
and serve to reiterate destructive images which. when imbibed, cause mental 
distress to women. Part IV deals with such institutonalised meanings and reflec- 
tions. Dhanda draws attention to the interpretative lag between social and judicial 
readings of petitions filed by women, and makes an appeal for recasting the 
Mental Health Act from a minimalist to a maximalist law. Addlakha closely 
studies and describes the treatment of a patient in a psychiatric ward and 
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advocates incorporation of feminist themes in medical pedagogy along with 
sensitisation of mental health personnel to gender issues. Joseph examines the 
exaggerated projection of women in the media which puts pressure on them to 
live up to the projected standards of beauty and efficiency—the failure to meet 
such utopian standards causes mental distress and trauma. 

The diverse themes and issues in this book offer fresh avenues for research 
and provide a useful guide to the subject. The hallmark of the book is its holistic 
approach to the issue of mental health of women. The analysis of mental health , 
from this perspective roots it in the bio-psycho-social environment. The aetiology 
and cure are to be looked for in this environment, through an approach wherein 
the victim ceases to be a patient but is treated with dignity as a person. 


Janki Devi Memorial College RUBY BHARDWAJ 
University of Delhi : 


KUNAL CHAKRABARTI. Religious process: The Puranas and the making ofa 
regional tradition. New Delhi: Oxford University Press, 2001. x + 368 pp. 
Tables, notes, bibliography, index. Rs. 645 (hardback). 


The author of the book under review is a Sanskritist and a historian, and his 
subject is recognisably historical: 1t should, however, be of immense interest to 
sociologists. The orthodox gulf between history and social-cultural anthropology 
is often captured by characterising the concern of the former to be the stars and 
of the latter, the sands. In more formal terms, the contrast is between the macro 
and micro foci: the present work occupies the relatively underexplored middle 
ground of the ‘mesocosm’, represented in this case by the regional culture of 
Bengal. Moreover, Chakravarti draws upon anthropological concepts and insights 
to organise and analyse the textual materials (the Puranas) chosen by him, and 
this heightens the interest of the book for sociologists and cultural anthro- 
pologists. 

It is well known that, beginning with the Atharva Veda, the vedic tradition 
absorbed a great deal of the local/regional folk cultures as its makers and bearers 


moved eastwards. Religious process is concerned with the outcome of the inter- d 


action between the penpatetic vedic culture and the folk cultures at the eastern- 
most periphery that later on came to be known as Bengal. The outcome of the 
interaction was a regional culture that in course of time crystallised into a trad- 
ition. The cultural brokers responsible for this outcome were the Brahmans 
(spelled brahmans in the book), at once conceited, clever and creative. 

When the Brahmans arrived in Bengal during the Gupta period, they found, 
underlying a general Buddhist (religious) culture there, a variety of folk cultures 
marked by some common elements. Buddhist culture was an anathema to them, 
obviously because the Buddhists repudiated the status of the Vedas as revealed 
scripture and the authority of the Brahmans as its guardians. Buddhism itself 
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had in its post-Mahayana phase developed internal weaknesses with little capacity 
for resistance. The Brahmans reviled ıt and focused on the folk societies and 
their cultures. By absorbing the societies into the caste system—even though an 
attenuated one (comprising mainly the Brahman and Shudra varnas)—a region- 
wide social organisation was established. And the foundations of a complex 
regional tradition were laid by absorbing cultural elements—notably widespread 
cults of the goddess and periodical fasts—into a Brahmanical culture, and 
, describing the product in a set of Puranas written in Sanskrit. 

Chakravart tells a fascinating story and tells it very well. The book is erudite— 
the footnotes are replete with quotations from the original Sanskrit sources and 
other secondary works—and yet highly readable. The introductory chapter 
introduces the subject and discusses the author's method of textual analysis 
which is, needless to say, up-to-date (Bakhtin, Ecco, Jameson, LaCapra, Narayana 
Rao, et al are all there). On the substantive side too, Foucault, Gramsci and 
others are drawn upon. On the Puranas the contributions of Pargiter, Bhandarkar, 
Raychaudhuri, Eliot and Hazra, are mentioned. Altogether, the details, useful in 
their own way, may be found excessive by some readers. Chapter II describes 
the textual material, the Bengal Puranas. The following chapter presents anthro- 
pological concepts employed by the author, notably Sanskritization (Srinivas), 
Great and Little Traditions (Redfield), and Tradition (Singer). In developing the 
1dea of a dialogic relationship between the Brahmanical and folk cultures, the 
interplay of the processes of universalisation and parochialisation (Marriott) 
are employed convincingly. Chapter IV gets down to the brass-tracks (diffusion 
of Brahmanism and transformation of Buddhism). From the sociologist's point 

` of view, chapters V and VI are the rich and readable core of the book: they dis- 
cuss at length and insightfully the appropriation of the cults of the goddess and 
the transmission of Brahmanical culture through vratas (fasts) and the kathas 
(didactic tales). The concluding chapter ties the threads together. 

Kunal Chakravarti's book is an outstanding interdisciplinary contribution to 
Bengal studies. With major works like those by Asim Ray and Richard Eaton on 
the diffusion of Islam to Bengal already available, the present work contributes 
significantly to the delineation of an overall regional cultural pattern. But the 
value of the book lies also in illuminating the socia] processes that generally 
make the cultural history of.India. Inter-regional comparisons are hinted at: 
they must be pursued. If a major temple is the centre round which the regional 
tradition is constructed 1n Orissa, and a pilgrimage site in Maharashtra, in Ben- 
gal—which lacks both—the Puranas take their place. Everywhere the Brahmans 
appear as key role players. 

A most valuable contribution to the regional history of Bengal and to the 
cultural anthropology of India, highly recommended to the readers of this journal. 


Institute of Economic Growth T.N. MADAN 
Delhi 
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PETER VAN DER VEER, Imperial encounters: Religion and modernity in India and 
Britain. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 2001. viii + 205 pp. Notes, 
bibliography, index. $17.95/£11.95 (paperback). 


This is an immensely readable work from one of the most important scholars of 
Indian religion and society today. Van der Veer plays with many ideas to offer 
an exciting and original re-reading of India's colonial experience. The book 
challenges the received views on Indian history that separate the experiences of 
modernity and nationalism of India and its imperial ruler. The book is 1nspired 
by Edward Said's claim, made in Culture and Imperialism, ‘that the historical 
experience of empire is a common one among both the colonizers and the colon- 
ized’. Taking this claim with immense seriousness, the book explicates some of 
the consequences that necessarily flow from such a claim. In the process, it 
examines areas related to religion, gender, language and race in order to demon- 
strate that colonial interaction produced and shaped these discourses in both the 
‘metropole’ and the ‘satellite’. Modernity, therefore, was not received in passivity 
by India or produced in isolation by Western countries. Indian and British notions 
of modemity, in which are deeply implicated ideas about gender, religion or 
race, were constructed through exchange and struggle in the process of colonial 
1nteractions. 

Steering clear of global histories of imperialism as well as narrowly focused 
nationalist histories (the ‘little Englandism' and ‘big Indianism’ approach), the 
book adopts an ‘interactional perspective’. This perspective goes beyond histories 
of the nation-state to re-locate problems within comparative frameworks. These 
comparative analyses, however, do not seek to replicate the totalising structures 
of global histories but to lay out fields, however fragmentary, ‘of historical 
interaction and encounter’ across national boundaries. In the process, the rigid 
dichotomies of modernity and tradition or of religion and secularism are broken 
down, and intricate linkages are shown to exist between regions presumed to be 
‘outside history’ with those defined as the agents of history. 

One might illustrate the argument briefly through the example of ‘spiritualism’, 
This 15 one of the areas, as Van der Veer re-emphasises in his conclusion, wherein 
the encounter between India and Britain gave rise to interesting interconnections. 
There were the links between German intellectual traditions in linguistics and 
philosophy with the translation of ancient Indian texts. Christian understandings 
of ethical social action wove themselves into reformed notions of Indian 
spirituality as elucidated by persons such as Gandhi or Vivekananda. Spintualism 
was critically integrated with radical political ideas and with the anti-colonial 
struggle. E 

Through all this, both Hinduism and Christianity were being transformed 
and modernised by interaction with new social formations and with state pro- 
cesses. The argument emphasises that ideas about spirituality and spiritualism 
in both Britain and India were constructed in and through the imperial context. 
Their influence, moreover, did not remain restricted to à narrow circle of academic 
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expertise, but spilled over energetically and creatively into struggles forindepend- 
ence and against violence and, later, into the new agendas for non-aggression 
and non-alignment. 

This book is a must-read for south Asian scholars, particularly historians of 
modern India, sociologists and anthropologists. Van der Veer demonstrates an 
undeniable mastery over a wide range of materials and debates on colonialism, 
and his re-working of these offers a model one hopes others may find the daring 
to emulate. 


Indian Institute of Technology ROWENA ROBINSON 
Mumbai 


M.T. Ansari, ed., Secularism, Islam and modernity. Selected essays of Alam 
Khundmin. New Delhi: Sage Publications, 2001. 308 pp. Notes, index. Rs. 
250 (paperback). 


Secularism, Islam and modernity 18 a collection of same very insightful essays 
by Alam Khundmuri. Let me acknowledge at the outset that this volume intro- 
duced me to Alam's eventful and multifaceted life, which came to an end in 
1983. Unfortunately, I had never read anything written by Khundmiri before 
this volume came for review. Most of the essays were produced in the 1970s, 
but are as relevant today as they were three decades ago. He comes out passion- _ 
ately on the issues of secularism, obscurantism and modernity, particularly their 
meanings within Islam and in India generally 

W.C. Smith wrote in the 1950s that the Muslim communuty is in turmoil and 
his book /slam in Modern History was an attempt to see how the community 
faces the perplexities and opportunities of modernity as heirs of a unique tradition. 
This upheaval could be explained as the birth pangs of newly emerging nations 
after decolonisation, as a large number of them happened to be Islamic nations. 
Unfortunately, though five decades have gone by, the problems within the Islamic 
world have turned more intense, particularly in its relationship with the West. 
Alam Khundmiri engages with all such questions and goes back to the history 
of early Islam to look for answers. 

Before dealing with some of the main issues raised in the book, let me convey 
a bit about Alam's background as reflected in the introduction to the volume. 
He was a Hyderabad-based scholar and activist whose early education took 
place under his maternal grandfather, a Persian and Arabic scholar. This stood 
Alam in good stead, especially after his turn from Marxism and return to the 
question of Islam. His mother's critical acumen and her rejection of religious 
orthodoxy was another factor that impressed Alam in his formative days. He 
was briefly under the spell of Buddhism before moving to Marxism and other 
radical literature of his time. For him, reading and doing were not disparate 
activities, so we find him plunging into Marxist activism between 1939 and 
1946. In 1939 he founded the Comrades Association, and can be called one of 
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the founders of the trade union movement in Hyderabad. Besides his tide dione 
ism, he completed his post-graduation in philosophy in 1943, contributed to 
Payam, a nationalist Urdu daily, and finally joined the philosophy department 
of Osmania University in 1948. Alam became disgusted with the Communist 
Party of India after the Telangana struggle and the brutal repression of the demo- 
cratic movement in Hungary in 1956. From here he moved to existentialism and 
finally to Islam in the course of his philosophical pursuits. 

Though Alam Khundmuri covers a wide range of philosophical, intellectual 
and political problems within Islam, I will discuss those issues which have a 
bearing on contemporary Islamic society like Al Ghazali and the destruction of 
philosophical enquiry in Islam, Islamic traditionalism and the demands of mod- 
emisation, his views on secularism and finally, obscurantism and the Indian 
situation. He categorically points out that Al Ghazali caused a decisive and final 
blow to Islamic scholastic philosophy based on Anstotelian and Neoplatonic 
sources, and from then onwards philosophy ceased to be a respectable term in 
the Islamic world. It is true that the ascendancy of Al Ghazali and the Asharites 
led to the decline of the scientific spirit in the Islamic world. The Greek and 
other awail (foreign) sciences were dubbed as un-Islamic and ijtihad (inves- 
tigative reasoning) came to an end. All this was at the heart of the early, Islamic 
resurgence in the sciences and philosophy under the Abbasid and Ummayad 
Caliphs. This was also the most creative phase of Islam, with a multicivilisational 
character. Alam is convinced that ‘Al Ghazali’s reconciliation of theology and 
Sufism was the final triumph of “unreason” in the history of Islamic thought’ 
(p. 47). 

Alam Khundmiri takes up the issue of Islamic traditionalism and modern- 
isation. He 1s again convinced that it was Al Ghazali and Ibn Taymiya who gave 
tradition an air of finality so that further change was considered to be bida within 
Islam; unfortunately this attitude continues to dominate the community. Modern- 
isation, in the true sense of the term, is not possible unless this sort of totalitarian 
attitude towards life is finally given up. ‘Change in mere external forms of life, 
without corresponding changes in intellectual attitudes, may result in a greater 
disaster: that of a modern technological society with an extreme, totalitarian 
attitude' (p. 61). This is the general problem, which Muslims face all over the 
world today. . 

The author's remarks appear all the more pertinent in his discussion of 
obscurantism in India. He believes that it is pride in the past which assumes the 
form of arrogance, and generates an obscurantist mind. Almost all revivalist 
moments in India manifest such an anti-historical arrogance. It is even more 
tragic when attempts are made to revive the sectarian past of a community and 
pot the common past of India. Both communities are haunted by images of their 
golden pasts lost in the march of history, which both of them want to rediscover, 
It is a pity that the recent changes in the educational system, particularly the 
social studies, will add to the romanticisation of a selective past and not help in 
building the future destiny of India. 
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I must admit in the end that reading the volume has been an enlightening 
experience for me, and I would agree with Asghar Ali Engineer that Khundmiri's 
ideas deserve much wider dissemination, both 1n the academic as well as the 
non-academic world. 


National Institute of Science, Technology S. IRFAN HABIB 
& Development Studies 
New Delhi 


RacHEL Feu McDsrmotr, Mother of my heart, daughter of my dreams. Kall 
and Umd in the devotional poetry of Bengal. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 2001. xvii + 437 pp. Figures, plates, notes, bibliography, glossary, 
index. 

AND 

RACHEL Fe. McDermott, Singing to the goddess. Poems to Kall and Umd from 
Bengal. New York: Oxford University Press, 2001. vii + 189 pp. Figures, 
plates, notes, index. 


Mother of my heart, daughter of my dreams follows the new Indological focus 
on Shakta literature in Bengal, specifically on Kali bhakti—tracing its history 
through critical readings of goddess texts like the Devi Mahatmya and the Devi 
Bhagavat, exploring the interface of this textual tradition with vaishnava literary 
traditions that precede it in Bengal. By focusing on devotional poetry McDermott 
opens Indology to new and exciting disciplines, the most important one being 
that of popular culture. The choice of devotional poetry as subject matter allows 
her to juxtapose two different registers—that of history and popular literature. 
Thus she maps the changes in the iconography of the goddess as is portrayed in 
the songs covering the period from the mid-19th century, when this form first 
appears, to the present. However, she also shows how tHe songs are part of a 
living musical tradition that the devotees of the goddess experience as a syn- 
chronic present. 

The first part of the book is devoted to an examination of the emergence of 
particular poetic styles in specific socio-political contexts. Changes in the poetic 
imagery of the goddess are sought to be correlated to the changing forms of 
patronage from the time of the zamindars, constituted by the British imperial 
regime, to the growth of Calcutta us a metropole, and finally to the nationalist 

iod. Other chapters focus on the many collections of songs and poems, com- 

itions of the famous Kali bhaktas of Bengal, which are constantly being 
renewed and augmented. McDermott says that the fact that compilations of the 
songs of the famous bhaktas are not merely reprinted but are also augmented . 
with later compositions makes it extremely difficult to contextualise popular 
devotional poetry historically. Since these songs are part of a living tradition, 
they cannot be reduced to a fixed cannon. Instead, poetic traditions cohere around 
the names of famous composers/devotees. 
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McDermott examines two such figures, Ramprasad and Kamalakanta, and 
shows how the *myth-isation' of their biographies occurs side by side with the 
emergence of a poetic oeuvre that can be attributed to each one of them. However, 
as she shows, individual authorship that can be historically authenticated, as 
well as stylistic coherence, do not fix the contours of this oeuvre. Instead the 
authors become icons, mythic sources of creativity, to whom all the songs within 
a particular genre can be attributed. She tries to disaggregate the different poetic 
styles juxtaposed in the song collections, and charts a historical movement by 
which the more transcendent themes that are embedded in tantric imagery— 
which she feels are far closer to the original sentiments of the poet devotees— 
are displaced later by more sentimental and prosaic imagery. She says that over 
time, the terrifying goddess is domesticated by being embodied in these 
devotional songs. The vaishnava padavali tradition of Bengal with its celebration 
of the sringar rasa has had an important role in the transformation of Kali from 
a terrifying to a beautiful and more peaceful goddess. 

However, McDermott points to an umportant contrast between the two poetic 
traditions. Vaishnava devotion celebrates the relationship between Krishna and 
his beloved. God takes the form of both the lover and the beloved. But Kali 
takes the form of a mother and the mode of worship is articulated in the form of 
a mother/child relationship Interesting polarities emerge in social life as a result 
of the particular embodiment of the devotional relationship. As McDermott says, 
many more women compose vaishnava padavalis than they do Shyama sangeet 
(songs to Kali). The archetypal beloved is female, whilst the archetypal child is 
male. 

McDermott is hampered in her analysis by an almost exclusive reliance on 
printed collections, though this is an important line of research for scholars 
working on the oral traditions (it is possible that fewer women poets find their 
way into printed anthologies than those of men). Is there a correlation between 
gender, the form of a devotional relationship, and the choice of a poetic genre? 
McDermott poses this as a problem but is unable to explore it further. This is 
certainly the most exciting part of the book. I cannot think of any other work in 
India that explores popular culture through devotional literature—a devotional 
literature that has its roots in the historical transformations brought about by 
colonial rule. 

However, having said this, I also have a point of criticism. McDermott does 
not explore the analytic potential of the poetic form itself, the transformation 
that Kali's iconography undergoes when it moves out of the context of ritual 
and storytelling. Poetic imagery uses synchrony. It juxtaposes contradictory 
dimensions—the terrifying and the sweet, the transcendent and the intimate, or 
the esoteric and the banal. The tension between these contradictory aspects is 
further enhanced by the fact that the songs do not recount stories about the god- 
dess; rather they take the form of meditations on the icon itself. To try and ex- 
plain these contradictions in terms of historical transformation seems inadequate. 
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Singing to the Goddess, a companion volume to the book discussed above, is 
an anthology of Shakta devotional poems translated from Bangla by McDermott. 
It consists of a 164 compositions by 37 poets spanning a period of 250 years, 
from the mid-18th century to the present. The poems represent the different 
faces of the goddess—her terrifying tantric aspect, her playful aspect as goddess 
of maya or illusion, her aspect as indulgent mother, the syncretic form in which 
Kali and Krisbna become one, and finally, the goddess as the embodiment of 
the cosmic principle. By presenting the goddess in her manifoldness, this volume 
does what the-first one is unable to do—to grasp the complex nature of poetic 
icons that have the capacity to sustain contradictory aspects within themselves 
without necessarily seeking resolution between them. 


Delhi School of Economics ROMA CHATTERJI 
University of Delhi. 


RADHIKA ViRURU, Early childhood education. Postcolonial perspectives from 
India. New Delhi: Sage Publications, 2001. 189 pp. Appendix, bibliography, 
mdex. Rs. 225 (paperback). 


Describing herself as a post-colonial feminist ethnographez, Radhika Viruru 
makes an impoitant contribution to the understanding of childhood and pre- 
school education by emphasising its contextuality. She contests the grand nar- 
ratives of universal development formulated in the Western domain and maintains 
that diverse setting-specific methods and systems exist that are equally valid for 
understanding human development. The context she uses for this is a nursery 
school in urban India—Shishu Vana. 

The post-colonial approach lends the distinct advantage of being able to 
problematise perceptions of early childhood education that are indiscriminately 
transferred to diverse contexts in the name of science. Examples include the 
belief about play oriented teaching methods being superior; (western) scientific 
notions of growth where learning and development go hand in hand; the preoccu- 
pation with cause and effect; the construction of childhood as a state pnor to 
societal integration, and the taken for granted simplicity of a child’s world are 
raised and tackled at the outset. In the later chapters a discourse emerges revolving 
around Shishu Vana that establishes alternative ways of knowing and perceiving. 
The epistemological stance or critique is formulated in the question—‘Whose 
knowledge are we using as the yardstick to judge ourselves as well as our school?’ 
(p. 13) 

Towards the end of the discussion, the author picks out certain characteristics 
that stand out in contrast to western schools or schooling. The children in Shishu 
Vana were expected to judge and decide for themselves, thus removing the con- 
trolled nature of social interactions and enabling children to select the colours 
they use and the friends they make. On the other hand, the individuality of the 
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child is rooted in the social environment and customs and is not compromised 
due to teacher supervision or controls, as even adults experience some sort of 
control from families and organisations in the real world. 

The rich ethnography of the urban school provides ample space for several 
voices to intermingle and create sense. The voices of children, their opinions 
and perceptions, are not marginalised as in other studies, but form an integral 
part of the thesis. As a result a forceful continuum between the child and the 
adult is established. The author contends that the fantasies and imagination of 
children are an important part of their growth and should not be dismissed as 
tidiculous or residing outside the language of objective scientific discourse. 
The author quotes from Fujita who gives a good simile, ‘childhood is not an 
underdeveloped adulthood, perhaps like summer is not an underdeveloped 
autumn’ (p. 46). 

Further, Viruru stresses that the decisions Indian children make—though not 
mirroring the ones made by children in western schools-are equally, if not more, 
complex. This is especially so given.the fact that generally education in India 18 
geared to prepare the students to achieve something beyond worldly pleasures. 

These issues forcefully emphasise the need to contextualise childhood and 
see it within the framework in which it exists rather than through Western eyes. 
which might see childhood in other cultures as ‘exotic’. The equation that Viruru 
challenges with regard to debates on childhood and the distinction between the 
Orient and the Occident is, Orient: childhood: Occident: adult. She argues that, 
as with the Orient, childhood has been constructed as a time when children are 
exotic beings, different from normal adults. 

In the discussion centering on these very relevant issues, the feminist in the 
author's description of herself is present somewhere, but not clearly brought 
out, except in the labelling of the dominant Western discourse as a *male, middle 
class' construction. 

In the formulation of the post-colonial approach by the author, there is a dis- 
advantage as seen in the apologetic tone the author uses while analysing Shishu 
Vana. This is because the formulation underlines that unless the informants 
themselves are able to analyse or articulate the understanding that has emerged 
in the thesis, the very act of talking about them is colonising. This poses problems 
for the researcher in being able to abstract from the field an understanding that 
is her own. Yet this is the very purpose of any research study and is indeed the 
outcome of this one (unless of course one pursues area specific activist research). 
In addition to this, the Indian versus Western conceptions of childhood, as the 
author recognises in passing, hasthe danger of neglecting the impact of global- 
isation. An urban pre-school, would necessarily share several common features 
with schools in the West. It would have established the thesis more firmly if a 
rural/tribal school were selected for the study, where. interventions from the 
government and the NGO sector are playing & crucial role in making elementary 
education compulsory (as also the provision of Anganwadis ın most villages). 
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Even then it would be necessary to engage in a dialogue with non-traditional/ 
non-Indian systems. 


United Nations Development Programme VASUDEVA RAO 
New Delhi 


REKHA Waza, ed , The gender gap in basic education: NGOs as change agents. 
New Delhi: Sage Publications, 2000. 286 pp. Figures, tables, notes, refer- 
ences, index. Rs. 295 (paperback). 


In the debate on Universalisation of Elementary Education (UEE), two problems 
are of central concern. 


a) The lower access, enrolment and retention of girls in relation to boys at the 
elementary stage of education. 

b) In terms of strategy, relying on NGO interventions for bridging the gender 
gap in basic education. 


It is with these problems that Rekha Wazir, the editor of the book under review 
begins. In Chapter 1, ‘Profiling the Problem’, the editor sums up the status of the 
gender gap reflecting on the cultural, social, economic and political factors. She 
has also been able to pinpoint the failure or the limited success of the state in 
tackling the above problems. In the present scenario, the Structural Adjustment 
Programme had a negative impact on Third World debtor countries and reduced 
public spending calls for a change in the mindset. Fortunately, the donor agencies, 
following World Bank and IMF guidelines, have become active in channelling 
financial resources for basic education which may not, however, turn out to be 
a long-run priority. Thus, given the combination of factors such as reduced 
public spending and large inflow of funds from donor agencies, a synergy may 
be built with public and private sector cooperation. The shift of the burden of 
management and finance on to the community may take various forms. The role 
of NGO’s comes precisely within this perspective and hence a review of their 
role, strategies and programmes assumes importance. 

There is little scope for complacency regarding NGOs. In a country where 
civil society itself is undergoing great social transformation, NGOs cannot be 
an alternative to the state Basic education is a Constitutional commitment in 
India. The editor does not go to the extent of declaring NGOs as an alternative, 
but the assertion that ‘NGOs are emerging as major players in alliance’ (p. 22) 
calls for detailed stock taking of the role, strategies and partnership issues regard- 
ing NGOs. The difficulty is that like cooperatives, NGOs too, have emerged 
more as a response to external donor agencies and the government’s call for an 
alliance. NGOs as change agents have so far not emerged from the pressures 
existing within society to fulfill the educational needs of the society. One of the 
effective ways out of the dilemma of UEE—commitment vs realisation—is to 
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strengthen the Panchayati Raj institutions. Nonetheless, the analysis of girls’ 
education (including the disadvantaged groups and communities) deserves the 
attention which the authors pay it in Chapters 2 to 6. Chapters 7 and 8 deal with 
the NGO dimension and an examination of strategies for operationalising change 
that are relevant to the Indian context. 

Ratna M. Sudarshan presents useful information on access, retention and 
quality of schooling with reference to education in general and the education of 
girls arid women in particular. The interesting information is on the state- -wise 
expenditure of the education department as percentage of SDP for the years 
1987-88, 1992-93, 1995-96. It shows a consistent decline for all states (except 
Assam) Her analysis of the resource gap also shows that less then 1 per cent of 
GDP 1s needed to universalise elementary education 1n India. There seems to be 
no meeting point, given a falling trend in public spending and the increase in 
the requirement of investment in the education sector to achieve universalisation. 
To make the enormous investment possible, the only way out is to involve com- 
munities, and NGOs should create conditions such that larger communities come 
forward to manage resources for education. The question of girls’ access to 
schooling is assessed at great length by Malavika Karlekar in Chapter 3 of the 
book. The assessment is based on pedagogical, institutional and familial factors. 
NGO initiatives such as PROPEL, Lok Jumbish, Rajiv Gandhi Prathamik Shiksha 
Mission, EGS, Bodh Shiksha Samiti, Pratham, and Deepalaya are well sum- 
marised. NGO initiatives of SIDH, NBS, PWBS in institutional innovations 
and familial innovations of DPEP and Mahila Samakhya point to the rich ex- 
perience of the NGOs. 

Vimala Ramachandran explores the link between literacy, development and 
empowerment in Chapter 4. She reviews the literacy social movements in India. 
While the response from below was encouraging, the administrative way of 
handling at the top, lack of sustainability and short-run project-style of launching 
could not keep up the momentum. The position of women in deep rooted socio- 
economic and cultural traditions of India is that of a sufferer and sacrificer. 
Literacy may be the starting point of their autonomy and empowerment, but 
broader socio-economic and cultural changes are also needed. Programmes like 
Mahila Samakhya, Kutch Mahila Vikas Sangathan are useful starting points in 
the long battle for women’s empowerment. 

The issue of education for child labourers and among the tribal communities 
raises the poverty dimension, but equally important are the cultural and non- 
economic factors. Shanta Sinha discusses child labour and education and Geetha 
B. Nambissan analyses education of tribal communities. In Chapter 7, Atreyee 
Cordeiro focuses on new forms of multiple stakeholder partnership and collabor- 
ation encompassing the government, the private sector, NGOs and other civil ` 
society institutions. 

Rekha Wazir, in the concluding Chapter, notes that ‘lack of resources is 
more a smokescreen behind which successive governments have hidden their 
lack of political will’ (p. 254). She then charts out the path for NGO intervention 


a 
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in terms of creating good practice, agenda setting, networking and social move- 
ments. 


Vanijya Mahavidyalaya SUDHANSU BHUSHAN 
Patna 


Janak Panpey, ed., Psychology in India revisited: Developments in the discipline, 
Volume 2: Personality and health psychology. New Delhi: Sage Publications,- 
2001. 502 pp. Tables, references, indexes. Rs. 325 (paperback). 


This book is the second of a three volume series providing a comprehensive, 
thematically based review of recent Indian research in psychology. Sponsored 
by the Indian Council of Social Science Research (ICSSR), the aim of such 
compilations is not only to highlight the diversity of themes in current research, 
but also to evaluate the extent to which the discipline of psychology has been 
responsive to the Indian socio-cultural reality. Within the broad area of person- 
ality and health psychology, the second volume not only reviews the profession 
of psychology in general, but more specifically, examines such issues as con- 

' sciousness; child and adolescent development, mental illness and therapy and 
gender. 

Highlighung the distinctions between the Western and Indian perspectives 
on consciousness, K. Ramakrishna Rao underscores the need for more systematic 
study by Indian psychologists on such topics as phenomenological consciousness 
and information processing in the context of Indian classical thought. Arguing 
for the theoretical superiority of Indian perspectives on consciousness over their 
Western counterparts, the author illustrates his claim by citing tbe sophisticated 
research done on meditation by the western scholars and the insights into 
parapsychological phenomena carried out by their Indian counterparts to illustrare 
the theoretical potential of classical thought. Tracing the genesis of health 
psychology, A.K. Dalal in his essay infers from empirical evidence that psycho- 
logical factors play a critical role in both the causation and recovery from a 
large number of diseases and disabilities. He argues that academic psychology 
in India has neither theoretically examined nor practically applied the existing 

_ repertoire of indigenous knowledge and health practices. The effectiveness of 
yoga and meditation in the treatment of chronic conditions like migraine and 
pulmonary disease are discussed. In ‘On the periphery: The psychology of gen- 
der , Shalini Bharat presents an interdisciplinary discourse on gender issues. 
She feels that women's concerns have yet to achieve a central focus in psychology 
in India. Critically reviewing the research output in three specific areas viz., 
women in paid work, sex roles and stereotypes, and elderly women, she is of 
the opinion that most of the studies have been undertaken from the limited 
perspective of sex differences and sex role theory, ignoring the contextuality of 
women’s behaviour and the complexity of gender relations. Malavika Kapur 
presents a review of research on mental health, mental illness and therapy from 
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a developmental perspective, and highlights the historical context of these con- 
ceptualisations. Sbe contends that the studies on children, adolescents, adults 
and the elderly, anchored in Western paradigms, fail to make any contribution 
to tbe Indian context. As against a single syndrome approach, she advocates the 
need to examine the complex interaction between different syndromes, family 
and occupational environment, personality factors and the natural history of 
illnesses. The essays in the volume not only provide an analytical and critical 
review of the literature in a particular field, but also the applied dimensions. 

In order to promote the development of indigenous concepts, theories, methods 
and cross-cultural research, the contributors argue that research needs to be cul- 
turally sensitive and holistic rather than being determined by Western concep- 
tualisations. 


Institute of Socio-Economic Research on RENU ADDLAKHA 
Development and Democracy 
Delhi 


Also from Sage 
ANTHROPOLOGICAL EXPLORATIONS IN GENDER 
Intersecting Fields 
LEELA DUBE 


Leela Dube's work offers absorbing insights of the kind that drew many of us to 
the discipline of anthropology. To the specialist community of anthropologists in 
India, this collection reveals the rue value of the fieldworker s craft, born and 
shaped out of the direct encounter between community and self in the diverse 
locales of study. 

Seminar, September 2001 


This book articulates the cross-disciplinary concerns of one of the first Indian 
women social anthropologists to focus attention on the intricate, interrelated 
and mutually influential fields of gender, caste, kinship and culture. Experimental 
accounts of social organizations In various parts of India and in other countries 
in South and Southeast Asia, with an emphasis on contrasting systems of gender 
ideology and stratification, form the bedrock of Leela Dube's academic 
contribution to the field of anthropology. 


The essays collected interweave the gender and anthropological perspectives and 
thus constitute a constructive critique of established sociological concerns. They 
offer valuable comparative analyses of social and gender frameworks, including 
the rare systems of matrilineality and bilaterality practices in some parts of the 
region, vis-à-vis group identity and ideology, property rights, and inter-individual 
power dynamics. This book will be of special interest to students, researchers 
and scholars in the fields of sociology, anthropology and gender studles in South 
and Southeast Asia. 


CONTENTS: Acknowledgements/Maps for a Different journey: Themes in the Work 
of Leela Dube by Kamala Ganesh/introduction/women's Worlds: Three Encounters/ 
On the Construction of Gender: Socialization of Hinau Giris in Patniineal india/ 
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of Production/Caste and Women/Who Gains from Matriliny? Women, Men, and 
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